Codex Bezae is one of the most important primary sources in New Testament scholarship. 
Since its rediscovery in the sixteenth century it has continued to fascinate scholars, who have 
remained intrigued by the riddles of its general appearance and textual characteristics. David 
Parker here makes the first comprehensive investigation of the manuscript for over a 
century, and sets out to uncover the story behind this most enigmatic of manuscripts. By 
studying the characteristics of Codex Bezae, both physical and textual, and by comparing its 
Greek and Latin texts, the author aims to show how a bilingual tradition developed, and 
thus to discover as much as possible about its earliest stages. This leads to an important new 
theory about its origins. In a final section, the general character of the text is assessed with a 
view to what this can tell us of the earliest traditions about Jesus. 
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Preface 


Like the celebrated novel of Alessandro Manzoni (not to mention Umberto Eco’s), 
this book begins with a manuscript, and attempts to tell a story from it. Although 
unlike them, it cannot tell the story of how the manuscript was found by the 
author, I can describe how the book came to completion. 

It is the child of a twelve years’ study of the Codex Bezae. The first eight of these 
were spent in the parochial ministry so that my study was regular but not 
prolonged — like Stephanus’ verse divisions, it was done inter equitandum. Since 
then, the advantages of vacations and finally study leave have given me longer 
periods to spend on it. 

During this time, a great many people have helped, encouraged, and listened in 
various ways. My first and deepest thanks are to Karen, to whom I dedicate this 
book. Matthew Black, my first teacher in textual criticism, introduced me to 
Codex Bezae. Dr Caroline Hammond Bammel and Dr Ernst Bammel gave me 
vital advice in deciding on a subject for study, and offered great encouragement. 
Professor Neville Birdsall has been a colleague in Birmingham from whose 
company and seminars I have derived much pleasure and the opportunity to try 
out some ideas, as has the textual criticism seminar of the Studiorum Novi 
Testamenti Societas. Professor T. J. Brown gave his time on several occasions to 
encourage my work, in typically generous fashion. My colleagues in the British 
Committee of the International Greek New Testament Project’s Gospel of John 
(Bill Elliott, Keith Elliott, Lionel North, and Tom Pattie) have been stimulating 
and encouraging in very many ways. 

My former colleagues, the Revds Jeremy Harrold and Gregory Page-Turner, 
were always more than generous in encouraging me in these studies, when there 
was always more than enough for us to be doing. 

I am grateful to the British Academy for a grant which enabled me to visit 
Miinster and Lyons in the spring of 1989; to Professor Barbara Aland and the staff 
of the Institut fiir Neutestamentliche Textforschung in Minster (particularly 
Klaus Witte) for their welcome and their help in working there; to the librarian 
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and staff of the Bibliotheque Municipale de Part-Dieu, Lyons, and to those of all 
the other libraries I have visited in writing this book. I owe thanks also to the 
successive librarians of Ridley Hall, Cambridge, for the long loan of their copy of 
the facsimile edition of Codex Bezae. This has been the next best thing to Bentley’s 
privilege of borrowing the manuscript itself. 

A special debt is due to Mr Owen and the staff of the Manuscripts room of 
Cambridge University Library, particularly Mr Godfrey Waller, who have helped 
me in very many ways since the work began. 

Cambridge University Press has now been publishing books on Codex Bezae 
for two hundred years. I owe my thanks to all those whose meticulous care at each 
stage of this book’s production have maintained the scholarly standards of this 
tradition. 

It is appropriate also to acknowledge my debt to previous researches on Codex 
Bezae. Of these, I single out Scrivener, for his transcription of the codex, and 
Yoder and Stone for their concordances, to the Greek and Latin texts respectively. 
Although they will rarely be mentioned by name, their use lies behind much of 
what follows. 

To all those other people with whom I have discussed the subject of this book, 
and from whom I have learnt, my grateful thanks. In particular, Iain Torrance and 
Peter Harvey have contributed enormously to the final stages, even though our 
conversations have hardly ever been about textual criticism. 

Several people have helped in the laborious task of trying to remove errors from 
this work. My father read the typescript and, from the standpoint of another 
discipline, suggested some clarifications. My especial thanks go to the Revd James 
Miller of Bury St Edmunds, who dedicated long hours to examining my 
typescript, in the course of which he detected a number of errors and discrepancies. 
In addition, he made helpful suggestions about the extent of my apparatus criticus 
and about other matters. The checking of readings in Codex Bezae was a task done 
only by myself: In this, as of course in everything else, the errors that remain are 
mine. Finally, the Revd Alistair Stewart Sykes most usefully added his eyes to 
mine in the examination of the proofs. 


Late in 1989, this book was submitted as a doctoral thesis to the University of 
Leiden. | am greatly indebted to Professor M. de Jonge and Dr H.J. de Jonge, who 
acted as Promotor and Referent respectively. They read and commented on the 
text with great thoroughness. A number of pertinent and searching questions were 
asked at the Promotie, and I was subsequently able to make several improvements in 
detail. 


In one respect, history has overtaken this book: manuscripti Petropolitani have had 
to remain in Leningrad. 
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Introduction 


Codex Bezae is a manuscript that has generally managed to provoke strong 
emotions. Bentley, with the Cantabrigian fervour which has not escaped the notice 
of Ernst Bammel, called it ‘our Beza’s’. Its script has been called crude, its spelling 
and accuracy lamentable. The scribe has been seen as a person with too much ink in 
his well, the transmitter — indeed the creator — of a text which he has no business to 
promulgate as authentic, the Chatterton or Macpherson of the New Testament. 
The impression is that we have to do with a mendacious and conceivably also 
heretical person. The Alands, in an attempt to destroy the myth, have been equally 
excessive in writing that ‘what the nineteenth/twentieth century has made of it is 
incredible’. Since text-critical emotions here run so high, one who writes at length 
upon the manuscript may easily feel suspected of natural bias in favour of its text. 
At the very beginning, therefore, a few statements of intent and opinion, upon 
matters that will not form a major part of what follows, are in order. 

Although some years of frequent communion have given me a peculiar 
affection, which would often seek to exculpate, for this manuscript, the fact is that 
the longer I have studied it, the more I have become convinced that its many 
unique readings only very rarely deserve serious consideration if one is trying to 
establish the best available text. Acts is the most aberrant book, a large-scale 
reworking having a character on which I hope to shed some light. I am not one of 
those who would like to see something like the Bezan text in every Greek New 
Testament, lectured on in every classroom and read at every lectern. 

Why then has it received so much of my attention? I find it hard to answer this 
directly. Let me instead give some account of how I see this book in the context of 
modern textual criticism. 

It seems to me that New Testament textual critics are often tempted to proceed 
far too hastily to the comparison of manuscripts, before they have found out 
exactly what it is that they are comparing. The first stage of our work should be to 
examine the individual witnesses, to assess the character of the scribe, to enquire 
into the nature of the tradition from which the copy is derived, and to attempt to 
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show why this manuscript is what it is. The study of P**, P®, and P’> by Colwell is a 
well known example of this process. In it he isolates the peculiarities of each scribe, 
and uses them to assess the tradition which they set out to represent. The classic 
studies of Martini and Zuntz carry such investigations further. Such work should 
make it possible to determine the character, the essential nature, of an individual 
witness. It should also eliminate whatever of its text has grown up in the 
transmission of a particular tradition. 

The immediate comparison of manuscripts is bedevilled by the fact that so few 
very early witnesses have been recovered. Trying to relate them to each other can 
be like trying to set up a model of a molecule with the spheres but not the rods to 
connect them. 

By contrast, the editor of a classical text will, unless favoured by fortune with 
some papyri, probably be handling a small number of medieval manuscripts. For 
such a one, the decision as to whether a manuscript is good or bad, and as to how 
accurately it represents its Vorlagen, will bea vital part of the task. Whatever means 
we may use to reconstruct the text of the New Testament, we must not forget that 
the same task with regard to the individual witnesses awaits us, even though the 
relationships between them may be much more complicated. 

This study seeks to examine a single scribe and the tradition he reproduced: how 
he preserved, and how altered it; the form that he received, and the manner in 
which he altered it; the way the tradition had developed, and the way it was used in 
later generations. 

If the evidence produced has any significance, and the conclusions set forth any 
cogency, then the major maiuscule manuscripts of the New Testament, far from 
being a subject for study so exhausted that we need to move on to the minuscules, 
have hardly begun to yield up their secrets. 

A second belief that has moulded this book is not unrelated to the first. The text 
of the New Testament exists only as a number of physical representations: a 
chemical preparation drawn on sheets of skin which are then tied together. Our use 
of printed texts (all in their own ways conflate texts, derived from several 
manuscripts), provides a false perspective. We know that there is, or was, an 
original text, or a text better than any we have, which we are seeking to establish. 
But it does not exist physically. We have then to encounter a number of attempts 
to reproduce this text, all of them books that are handwritten. The point is that the 
individual text must be taken seriously as a physical object. Housman once 
complained about people who confuse textual criticism with palaeography. I do 
not want to do that. But I am impatient of a textual criticism that discusses variant 
readings but not the scribes who made them, textual history but not the 
manuscripts in which it is contained. It would be unwise to confuse textual 
criticism with palaeography and codicology. There are in fact different skills to 
each of these disciplines. But it is necessary to study a text in conjunction with its 
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material representatives. Thus, for example, the text of Codex Bezae is affected by 
the way in which it is laid out on the page. I hope to shed light on the ways in which 
the physical characteristics of manuscripts impinge on the handing down of texts, 
and so perhaps to stimulate further exploration in this direction. 

I find the point forcefully made by Jean Duplacy, in an article I have read since 
writing the last few paragraphs. In his 1965 paper ‘Histoire des manuscrits et 
histoire du texte du NT” (Etudes de critique textuelle du Nouveau Testament, ed. J. 
Delobel, Leuven, 1987, pp. 39~54), he spoke of the need to restore to a manuscript 
its history: ‘the place; the traditions, the influences, the sources which explain the 
various aspects of its composition and its contents; its destination and its purpose; 
the people who were involved, in one way or another, in its origins (patrons, 
scribes, customers, etc.); the vicissitudes of its history’. This giving back its history 
to a manuscript describes vividly what I have attempted here. It is an endeavour 
which is far more extensive than the archaeological explorations of codicology. 
Having begun it, lam conscious that everything about a manuscript — what is seen, 
what is touched, what is read — has its part to play. Such a book as this one could be 
many times longer, as each detail assumed a new significance in the light of further 
examination. 

The fascination of Codex Bezae has, therefore, been not its claim to authenticity, 
but its suitability for the kind of investigation I am describing, the wealth of 
material waiting to be studied. The character of its text, the fact that it is bilingual, 
and the extent of its later use, all combine to make it an excellent subject for the 
explorations that follow. 

As a result of these two points I have made, certain things are absent from this 
book. One (with the exception of one or two places where it is used in reference to 
another point of view) is the term ‘Western text’, with or without inverted 
commas. 

What is more, I do not intend to attempt to describe the text of D by comparing 
it with other witnesses, to mark out its shape by describing other shapes around it. 
It must be confessed that in several later chapters, some support for variant readings 
will be given. But I hope that what is done there will not betray what is set out 
here. 

In spite of appearances, this does not signal a rejection of the genealogical 
method. Rather, I suggest that it is false to deduce from a genealogical stemma that 
a manuscript represents only that single point in the tradition that is marked by B 
or C. The stemma does indeed show the manuscript as a point, but a point 
connected with earlier points, A or x or y, by lines. And the manuscript contains, to 
vary the image of the molecule, the lines as well as the points. I am not therefore 
abandoning genealogy. But it would seem to me that the best way to begin the 
study of any manuscript is to treat it as though it were a codex unicus. 

If the need to study the manuscript as a manuscript has moulded my study of the 
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text, the reverse is also true. In trying to understand and to describe the physical 
characteristics of this codex, I have tried to understand how the nature of a 
bilingual text has affected the way this one has been copied. Here I must 
acknowledge how greatly stimulating I have found the work of the late Sir Eric 
Turner. From his writings questions have arisen in my mind, as to why this codex 
has the physical characteristics we can see; what the conventions and possibilities 
were for the copyist of such a work; whether contemporaries or later users 
understood what he had been attempting to do. 

The actual progress of this work followed two stages. To begin with, I worked 
right through the manuscript, noting all the things which are brought together at 
various places. In particular, I set out to examine the differences between the 
columns. A mass of information was accumulated. I then began to try to describe 
and to make sense of what I had seen. 

It is often frustrating to read books which contain conclusions but no evidence, 
whether they are detective novels which introduce new information in the master 
sleuth’s unmasking of the villain, or text-critical studies which tell us the writer’s 
opinions, but neither the reasons nor the road by which they were attained. This 
book sets out to provide all the evidence which formed the basis for my 
conclusions. Since a great deal of this evidence consists in lists of things, parts of it 
may seem to be rather less than deathless prose. However, the reader who, as it 
were, Only wants to find out ‘who dunnit’, can skip the evidence. The readers who 
want to use the evidence for other purposes, or who can reach better conclusions 
from it, have it all before them. I hope also that by setting out the evidence, I have 
saved other people a good deal of work. 

The book will generally provide references to the folio and line in Codex Bezae, 
either alone or along with chapter and verse. The purpose of this is to emphasize in 
practice the two chief points I have already made, attracting attention towards the 
manuscript itself, rather than to a printed text. 

There are, so far as ] am aware, no grounds for establishing whether the scribe or 
any of the correctors of Codex Bezae were male or female. The use of masculine 
pronouns is simply a matter of convenience. 


PART I 


The palaeography 


CHAPTER ONE 


The codex and the hand 


The precise character of the script of Codex Bezae has been a matter for some 
debate. The questions which arise are precisely those raised by other aspects of the 
manuscript. Is it from a Greek or a Latin environment, from the East or from the 
West? 

The proper beginning of our investigation is with the fact that the manuscript is 
a bilingual. The particular requirements and restrictions of copying such a text, and 
the various influences of its antecedents, need to be recollected at every stage of 
examination. 

In the analysis of the hand, an immediate area of confusion is in the general 
relationship between Greek and Latin scripts, and the unique relationship between 
the two columns of a bilingual copied by a single hand. That is to say, we have to 
separate points of contact due to the derivation of Latin from Greek scripts, and the 
inevitable similarity of forms produced by a particular hand. 

The problem is less acute when we apply codicological analysis to the 
manuscript. It is therefore helpful, as well as in accord with standard practice, to 
begin our examination with aspects relating to book production. 
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The present extent of Codex Bezae amounts to 406 leaves. These contain, in the 
Greek column, Mt 1.20-3.7: 3.16-6.20; 9.2-27.1; 27.12-28.20; Jn 1.116; 
3.26-18.13; 20.13-21.25; Luke in its entirety; Mk 1.1-16.15; Ac 1.1-8.29; 
10.14—21.2; 21.10—16, I8—22.10; 22.20~—29; and in the Latin, Mt 1.12—2.20; 3.8-6.8; 
8.27-26.67; 27.2-28.20; Jn 3.16-18.2; 20.1-21.25; Luke in its entirety; Mk 
I.1-16.6; 3 Jn 11-15; Ac 1.18.20; 10.4—20.31; 21.2-7, 10-22.2; 22.10~20. Some of 
the missing material is supplied by a ninth-century restoration. Its precise extent is 
given in chapter 3. 

The original length and contents of the manuscript are unknown. If Acts was the 
final’ book, then a projection of twenty-five leaves for Ac 22.29 to the end 
(reckoning 1.37 pages of Nestle-Aland”® to a page) gives us a total number of 535 
leaves. The manuscript is composed of quaternions, except for gathering 6’, 
which is a ternion. Sixty-six quaternions and the odd gathering give a total of 534 
leaves. Either our calculations are slightly erroneous, or the end was very 
compressed (smaller letters, longer lines?), or the text was considerably aberrant, or 
there was a final single-sheet gathering. Quaternions became the standard size of 
gathering in Greek codices (Turner, Typology, p. 62) and were so in all periods of 
Latin ones (Bischoff, p. 20). 

The question of the original contents of the manuscript cannot be conclusively 
settled. It was stated by Scrivener to have been the four Gospels, the Catholic 
Epistles, and Acts (p. xv). But, as he realized, the Catholic Epistles are not long 
enough to fill the leaves missing between Mark and Acts. Ff348-9 must have 
contained the end of Mark. Then 349b—414 is left for the Catholic Epistles through 
to 3 John 11. Scrivener calculates that these will not have taken up more than fifty 
of the sixty-six leaves, and suggests that the scribe wrote the wrong quire number 
somewhere in the lost portion (for instance, MO instead of MZ), and that there 
were actually only fifty and not sixty-six leaves in the missing section. Chapman 
argues on historical grounds that D is unlikely ever to have contained James, 2 
Peter, and possibly Jude. This leads him to enquire whether the codex contained 
something other than the Catholic Epistles in this lacuna. He calculates, on the basis 
of the number of syllables of Westcott and Hort to a Greek column, that 1 John, 
with explicit and title, will have occupied eleven and a half pages, from 399b to 
41ob, 2 John will have been on 411b—412b, and then 3 John. Ff349b—398b/399 will 
have contained between 1,618 and 1,646 lines, followed by a four-line explicit and 
title. At the rate of 11.7 syllables per line (the number in Mark’s Gospel), multiplied 
by 1,640 as the approximate number of lines, we have a total of 19,188 syllables for 
the missing book. Revelation in Westcott and Hort has about 19,408 syllables. 
Allowing a little leeway, we have an accurate match. 

This suggestion removes the need for Scrivener’s deus ex machina. It has the 
weakness that we do not know how the lines of the missing leaves were written. It 
also assumes that the missing part contained canonical material. This is not 
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unreasonable. According to Petitmengin, only one Latin biblical manuscript 
includes extra-canonical material — a fifth-century codex of the Gospels of 
Matthew, Nicodemus, and Thomas (Vienna, Nationalbibliothek Lat. 563; CLA 
10,1485). On the other hand, a number of Greek manuscripts, including the Codex 
Sinaiticus, do contain extra-canonical books. 

Clearly, we are dealing only in probabilities. But Chapman’s case remains the 
most scientifically argued and acceptable that we have. 

The quire signatures are written in Greek numerals, at the bottom right-hand 
corner of the last page of each quaternion. This is the position where they are 
generally to be found in Latin manuscripts. The scribe of D is following Latin 
practice, but using Greek numerals because all the left-hand pages are given over to 
the Greek text. 


For four exceptions to the Latin rule, see Lowe, ‘Greek Symptoms’, p. 284 (Pal. Papers 2,470) and chart. 
The Mss are: the Justinian Digesta from the Laurentian Library (CLA 3,295), one with the same contents 
from Pommersfelden (Lat. Pap. 1-6, CLA 9,1351), a codex of Justinian from Verona (Lx; CLA 4,513), 
and Lyons 478, of Augustine’s De Consensu Evangelistarum (CLA 6,777). All are in b—r uncial, and all 
are of the sixth century. We may also note the use of Greek numerals in at least one other Latin Ms: the 
Bodley Jerome Chronicon (Auct. T. 11.26) has nine quires numbered with Roman numerals (e.g. VP) 
and the rest with Greek, beginning at a’ (e.g. = 

The use of Greek numbers in Latin book production is also a feature of some Mss of Cyprian’s Ad 
Quirinum. Mss X O QM T U use them for the capitula and inscriptiones of Book 1, the same and N for 
both in Book 2, andO QMT U before the inscriptiones of Book 3. According to the editor, QM T U 
share a common archetype, whilst X and N belong to a group showing the purest text, and O toa third 
group (Sancti Cypriani Episcopi Opera, Part I, ed. R. Weber, CC 3, p. LVI). 

A sixth-century papyrus codex of the Digests of Justinian (CLA S,1723) has a Greek numeral for each 
law. 

Codex Mediolanensis of the Gospels (Milan, Bibl. Ambros. c.39.inf, CLA 3,313) has the Eusebian 
canon numbers on its margins in Greek. 


The signatures of D are enclosed in a gamma-shaped bracket with a sloping 
vertical and a long horizontal... This also is a Latin habit (Lowe, ‘More Facts’, 
p-60= Pal. Papers 1,271). 

The outer sheet of each quire is the flesh side (and of course the manuscript 
follows Gregory’s rule in having facing pages of the same side). In spite of Turner’s 
view (Typology, p. 56) there is nothing specifically Eastern about this, as the 
information supplied by Lowe (‘More Facts’) makes quite plain. 

The ruling is on the flesh side, each sheet having been ruled separately before 
folding. 


Lowe (‘More Facts’, p. 61 = Pal. Papers 1,274) states that the manuscript is ruled on the hair side, like the 
Codex Bobbiensis and several other manuscripts. His description in CLA, however, is correct. His 
description of the Bobbiensis is also incorrect: D. C. Parker, “‘Unequally Yoked: the present state of 
the Codex Bobbiensis’, JTS n.s. 42 (1991). 


The rulings are especially clear on the opening sheets, and both they and the 
pricking may best be seen on Fio. The prickings were made quite far into what was 
to be the written area — in F10, 16 mm in from the outer bounding line, and on F3, 
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26mm in. This is, according to Lowe, found also ‘in several very ancient Latin 
MSS’ (CLA). The later and more general practice was for the prickings to be on the 
bounding lines. 

The original size of the codex has been reduced by trimming (Scrivener, p. xiv). 
The present size is given as 220 X 260 mm (Lowe, CLA), 21 X 26cm (Metzger, 
Manuscripts), 17-22.9 X 25.8-26.7cm (Hatch), 21.5 x 26cm (Aland, Liste and 
Alands, Text), 22 x 25.4cm (Turner, Typology). 

This size is defined by Turner as Group III in his classification according to 
format of parchment manuscripts, ‘Large, ““Square’’’ (Typology, p. 27). Square is 
defined, following Schubart, as admitting a proportion of breadth to height of 7 to 
8 (p. 25). Other Greek manuscripts in this category are a sixth-century copy of 
Strabo (Vat. Gr. 2306), the Codex Vaticanus (Gr. 1209), and the LXX manuscript 
Codex Colberto-Sarravianus (Leiden Univ. Lib. Voss. Gr. Q.8, with leaves in Paris 
and one in Leningrad). D is the least square of these, and only by assuming that the 
sides have been cropped more than the top and bottom can we allow it precisely to 
meet the definition. The square format was popular with Latin scribes of the oldest 
period (Bischoff, p. 26), and there is every likelihood that its shape is another 
indication that D was produced in a Latin scriptorium. 

The size of the written area may, in spite of immediate appearances, be defined. 
It will be argued (in chapter 5, p. 82) that the two bounding lines indicate what was 
intended to be a maximum length of line. Although it was sometimes exceeded, 
there is evidence that the scribe generally kept to it. Only Lowe provides 
dimensions of the written area, giving 145 x 185 mm. The 185 mm for height is 
correct. If it is not to be too fussy, I find the width to be 144 mm (though in F3 it is 
under 140mm). The initial letters of new sections (see chapter 2) are written 
outside the bounding line. 

The shape of written area approaches the square less closely than does the page 
size. In this respect it fails to meet the criterion demanded of an ancient Latin 
manuscript. 

In ordinary lines, the first letter is either against or partly astride the bounding 
line. 

The lines of writing are not upon, but through the horizontal ruled lines (with 
approximately a third of each letter below them). 

The indentation of some Old Testament quotations (see chapter 2) is, according 
to Lowe, the usual practice in Latin manuscripts of the fourth and fifth centuries 
(‘More Facts’, p.61= Pal. Papers 1,272; ‘Greek Symptoms’, p. 282= Pal. Papers 
2,469). It is also found in 06. 

The colophons and superscriptions are also Latin in form. Those for Matthew 
and John (Ff103b and 104) are typical: 

EYATTEAION KATA 

MA@@AION ETEAECOH 
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APXETAI EYATTEAION 
KATA IWANNHN 


and 


EUANGELIUM SEC 
MATTHEUM EXPLICIT 
INCIPIT EUANGELIUM 
SEC IOHANNEN 


There are short lines (__’) above and below every second or third letter. In the 
Greek, the first and third lines are rubricated, and the small lines are in black, whilst 
for the second and fourth lines the colours are reversed. The same pattern is 
followed in the Latin, but here it is the second and fourth lines that have the red 
letters. The colophon to John is the same. But at the end of Luke (Ff284b and 285) 
the colouring alternates between the words instead of between the lines. The form 
is also different: 


EYATTEAION:- KAT AOYKAN 
ETTAHPWOH-APXETAI KAT MAPKON 


and 


EUANG SECUND LUCAM EXPLICIT 
INCIPIT EUANG SECUND MARCUM 


Our attention is directed to two things here: the use of a colophon describing the 

previous and the next book, rather than separate subscriptions and superscriptions, 
and the Greek forms. The comparison with other biblical manuscripts is an 
interesting one. 
The colophons and titles of the other Old Latin Gospel books are to be found in Jiilicher’s Itala, although 
in fact very little information is provided, and we are not told whether it is in the form of colophon or 
separate sub- and superscriptions. The same is true of the information about Vulgate Mss provided by 
Wordsworth and White, although their information is fuller. Most useful are the detailed descriptions 
in McGurk. See also Lowe, ‘Greek Symptoms’. 

Information for Greek Mss may be gathered from Tischendorf’s Editio octava and from Legg. 
Facsimiles of the colophons in 8 and A can be found in Milne and Skeat, Scribes and Correctors. To collect 
all the available information, I have consulted the photographs of all Mss of the Gospels in Greek 


written before 500 (except for 071 and 0244, which were not available), from the files of the Institut fur 
Neutestamentliche Textforschung at Minster. 


The use of explicit (i.e. explicitum) and incipit is standard in Latin books. The 
forms used in Greek manuscripts are far simpler. P* (Fragment c) has a heading 
evayyedtov | kara 2ab@acor written by a later hand on a separate piece that has then 
been glued onto the sheet. P® has the title evayyeAtov Kara wwavny (perhaps added 
later — see GMAW, p. 16) and is lost at the end. P”* is lost at its beginning and end, 
but is extant between Luke and John. It has evay’yeAtov xara AovKay for 
subscription followed by evayyeAtov xara iwarny for title. % has the subscription 
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forms evayyedtov | kata papKov (and similarly for Luke and John, this last one 
written on three lines, none for Matthew), and mpafets {| amocroAwv. Its titles are 
Kata pabbator, kata papKor, Kata AovKay, Kata twavyny (none to Acts). B (03) has 
kata pabOaov, xara papKov, mpagers atooToAwyv, wwavouv y, written at the 
beginning and end of each book. C has only one heading extant: evayyeAtov Kata 
ptar@asov. Its surviving subscriptions are evayyeAov Kara papKov, evayyeAtov Kata 
Aovxay, evayyedov | Kara t[wavlynv. W (032) has the headings cara pabGa[cov], 
evayyeAtov Kata twavyny, evayyeAovKatadouxar, evayyedtov Kata pwapKov; and the 
subscriptions evayyeAtov xara / pabeov, Kara / wavyny, evayyeAtov | Kata AouKay, 
evayyeAov Kata / papKov (the last followed by a prayer in another hand). 

These are all the titles and subscriptions that survive from our oldest Greek 
Gospel manuscripts. The forms tend to expand with time (e.g. A and E have for 
Acts the colophon mpa€ets twv aytwy arooroAwy). 

The use of ereAeoOy and apyerat in D is unique. They are simply translations into 
Greek of the familiar Latin forms. 

The writing of subscription and title together as a single formula in the character 
ofa colophon is also not a Greek practice, while Latin parallels can be found. P”* has 
a gap of a centimetre between the sub- and superscriptions. This, although the new 
gospel begins on the same page, provides the closest Greek parallel to what we have 
in D. 

The relic of a more normal Greek form is also to be found in Codex Bezae. The 
opening bifolium of Luke has the headings EYATTEA: KAT AOYKAN and 
EUANG SEC LUCAN, that for Mark has EYATTEAION KAT MAPKON and 
EUANG SECUNDUM MARCUM, and that to Acts MPA=IC ATIOCTOAWN and 
ACTUS APOSTOLORUM. Except for the last, these titles appear only on the first 
page of the book. Here, by contrast, we have Latin forms imitative of the Greek. 
The absence of such a formula as ititium or incipit is as rare in Latin as it is standard in 
Greek manuscripts. The Vulgate manuscript D (Trinity College Dublin 52, the 
Book of Armagh) has not dissimilar forms — the superscriptions secundum Lucanum, 
aeuangelium secundum iohannem, and incipit eiusdem tertia for 3 John (none for 
Matthew, Mark, and Acts). The unusual colophon to Matthew (EXITAIKIT 
AEVANI'VEAIWN KATA MATTHUM CPIIITVM ATKVE @INITVM IN 
®HRIA MATTHI, none to Mark and Luke, a more normal one after John, one to 
Acts of six lines now erased, and finit amen after 3 John) indicates that this 
manuscript is by no means typical of the Latin tradition. The Vulgate codex G has 
the title actus apostolorum for Acts. Otherwise, our books contain no other examples 
of the type found in Codex Bezae. 

This simple and Greek form in Codex Bezae is likely to be the remnant of a 
practice that was standard further back in the tradition. We have no extensive Latin 
Gospel manuscripts older than the second part of the fourth century, so we cannot 
date the development of the now standard form, or of the emancipation of the 
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Latin form from Greek models. One of our oldest Old Latin manuscripts (k) shows 
Greek evidence in another way, with the use of cata: 


euangelium cata | marcum exp. | incip. cata mattheum | feliciter (F41) 
Similarly, the Codex Palatinus (e) has 


secundum mattheum | explicit incipit | secundum iohannem (F43b) 
euangelium | cata iohannem | explicit incipit | cata Lucan (F118b) 


Cata was to remain common (see, to take a random example, the Echternach 
Gospels of the seventh or eighth centuries). However, although our information is 
so scanty, it is worth suggesting that this form in D, paralleled in Greek 
manuscripts at least from P® and P” on, may be the superscription of the earliest 
period of the bilingual tradition, when there were no established Latin formulas. 

With regard to dating, the colophons are not much help. The fact that explicit 
and not finit is used would be regarded by Lowe as against extreme antiquity 
(‘More Facts’, p. 60 = Pal. Papers 1,272; see further Bischoff, p. 44). But the value of 
this evidence may be regarded as questionable. The material gathered by Lindsay 
(‘Collectanea varia’, Palaeographia Latina, ed. W. M. Lindsay, Part II (St Andrews 
University Publications 16), Oxford, 1923, pp. $10) is of no help for present 
purposes, relating as it does to a later period. The use of red is no more helpful for 
dating purposes. The alternation of red and black lines is a custom of some 
antiquity. It is found, for example, in the Old Latin codices Vercellensis and 
Bobbiensis (ak), both of the fourth century, as well as in manuscripts of the fifth 
and sixth centuries. In the purple manuscript Palatinus (e), silver and gold alternate 
in the colophons. 

The ornamentation between text and colophon, described by Lowe as ropelike, 
also executed in red and black, is found in the Old Latin prophets fragment from 
Stuttgart (fifth century). 

The use of red ink for the first lines of each book (first three lines in D) is often 
taken as another indication of great antiquity (Bischoff, p.79). 

The running titles are also, according to Mercati, of a Latin type. There is a 
certain variety of usage in the codex, which is worth recording in detail: see table 1. 

It is hard to find any order here at all, unless in Acts the scribe uses the full title at 
the beginning of gatherings NA’ (423), NI’ (439), N@’ (463), ZA’ (479), and on the 
second sheet of 2B’ (488). Quaternion NZ’ is missing. Also, a full Latin title on the 
recto is twice followed by the full Greek title on the verso (43 5—435b, 443—443b). 

From the information that follows in tables 2 and 3, it will become clear that 
running titles are far less common in Greek than in Latin biblical manuscripts. It 
will also become apparent that the Greek running titles of D are modelled on Latin 
forms, particularly in the use of abbreviations. 
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Table 1. Running titles in Codex Bezae 


Title Folio 

MATTHEW 

Greek 

KATA MA@GOQAION 3b, 8b—-10b 

KAT MA@@AION 4b-6b, 11b—-13b, 16b, 25b, 27b—3 1b, 
34b-35b, 38b, 40b-43b, sob, 80b—81b, 87b 

KAT MAQ@EON 33b, 36b-37b, 39b 

KAT MAGO 44b-49b, 51b—79b, 82b—86b, 88b—90b, 
92b—93b, 95b, 97b—102b 

None 14b, 15b 

Latin 

SEC MATTHAE 4 

SEC MATTHAEUM §, 10, 12, 13, 25, 28 

SEC MATTH 6, 60-5, 67-8, 70-90, 92-3, 95, 97-8, 101-2, 
104 

SEC MATTHEUM 8, 11, 14, 27, 20-31, 33-4, 36-45, 47-55, 

ea? 57-9 

SEC MATTHEU 35, 56 

SEC MATTHEUS 46 

SEC MATT 66, 69 

SEC MAGO 99 

SEC MA[ ] 103 

SEC M[ j 32 

None 15, 16, 100(?) 

JOHN 

Greek 

KAT IWAN 113b, 116b—122b, 124b—-168b, 177b—end 

KAT IWANNHN 114b 

KAT IOAN 115b 

KATA IWAN 123b 

KATA [ j 104b 

Latin 

SEC IOHAN throughout, except 

SEC IWAN 125 

LUKE 

Greek 

EYATTEA-KAT AOYKAN 182b 

KAT AOYK 183b, 189b, 194b—195b, 198b, 201b, 


204b-206b, 208b—211b, 213b, 217b, 
221b—224b, 230b—232b, 234b—237b, 
239b—240b, 242b—246b, 249b—258b, 260b, 
262b, 265b—271b, 273b, 275b—276b, 278b, 
282b—284b 
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Title 


KAT AOYKAN 


Latin 

EUANG SEC LUCAN 
SEC LUCAM 

SEC LUCAN 


SEC LUC 
SEC LUEAM 


MARK 


Greek 
EYATTEAION KAT MAPKON 
KAT MAPKON 


KAT MAPK 


KATA MAPKON 


Latin 
EUANG SECUNDUM MARCUM 
SEC MARCUM 


SEC MARC 


3 JOHN 


Latin 
EPIST IOHANIS III. 


ACTS 


Greek 
TIPAEIC ATOCTOAQ)N 
NMPAE=- ATIOCTOAWN 


TIPA= ATIOCTOAWN 


TIPAEIC ATIOCTOA 
TIPA=-ATIOCTOA 


Table 1. (cont.) 


Folio 


184b-188b, 190b—193b, 196b—197b, 
199b—200b, 202b—203b, 207b, 212b, 
214b—216b, 218b, 220b, 225b—229b, 233b, 
238b, 241b, 247b—248b, 259b, 261b, 
263b—-264b, 272b, 274b, 277b, 279b—281b 


183 

184, 195-6, 236, 241, 244, 248 

185-94, 197-218, 220-35, 238-40, 242, 
245-7, 249-58, 260-end 

237, 259 

243 


285b 

286b, 289b, 292b—293b, 295b—311b, 
314b-316b, 319b, 322b, 324b—325b, 
330b-331b, 333b, 335b, 340b-343b 
287b-288b, 290b—291b, 312b—313b, 
317b-318b, 320b—321b, 323b, 326b—329b, 
332b, 334b, 336b—-339b, 344b-347b 

294b 


286 

287-8, 290-312, 314, 316-17, 319-22, 325, 
328-30, 334-5, 342-3, 345 

289, 313, 315, 318, 323-4, 326-7, 331-3, 
336-41, 344, 346-7 


415b, 423b, 435b, 443b, 458b 

416b, 422b, 426b, 429b, 431b, 433b, 
444b-44 5b, 457b, 464b, 475b, 483b 

420b, 424b, 427b—428b, 432b, 434b, 
438b—439b, 442b, 446b, 455b, 461b-462b, 
470b, 475b, 479b, 482b—483b, s1ob 

417b 

418b—419b, 421b, 436b—437b, 440b—44 1b, 
456b, 460b, 463b, 466b, 476b—478b, 
480b-481b, 485b—489b, 491b—492b, 495b, 
499b—502b, 504b—-505b, 508b 


16 
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Table 1. (cont.) 


Folio 


425b, 459b, 465b, 467b—468b, 471b—474b, 
484b, 490b, 493b-494b, 496b—498b, 


506b—507b 

TIPA= ATIOST (sic) 469b 

None 430b 

Latin 

ACTUS APOSTOLORUM 416, 423-4, 435, 437, 439, 443, 463, 476, 
479-80, 488 

ACTUS APOSTOL: 417, 419-20, 431, 495 

ACTUS APOSTOL 421-2, 425, 427-30, 436, 438, 440-2, 444-6, 
455-62, 464-5, 467-9, 471-5, 477-8, 481, 
484-7, 489-91, 493-4, 496-502, 504-8, $10 

ACTUS APOSTOLOR: 418 

ACTUS APOSTOLOR 432, 434, 466 

ACTUS APOST 426, 482 

ACTUS APOSTOLO 433 

ACTUS APOST- 470 

ACTUSA POSTOL 492 


In table 2, the forms found in Greek manuscripts copied before 500 are again 
derived either from the manuscripts or from photographs at Miinster. Since many 
of the texts are in a fragmentary condition, I attempt to indicate how much of the 
top margin survives. 

What of the form of running title used by those few Greek manuscripts that 
have them? The running titles of Codex Sinaiticus have certain idiosyncrasies, 
which I indicate in full in table 4. The practice of alternate blank tops to the pages is 
not found in Paul or the Catholic Epistles, but it does recur in Revelation, in the 
first part of Barnabas, and in Hermas. According to Milne and Skeat (Scribes and 
Correctors, pp. 30-5), the running titles of the Gospels were added later by Scribe A, 
those of Acts, Revelation, Barnabas and Hermas being added later by Scribe B. 

Codex Vaticanus follows consistently the rule of having xara on the left, and the 
name of the evangelist on the right-hand page of each opening. In Acts it simply 
has zpa€ets on each right-hand page. In Paul it has zpos on the left and the name of 
the recipient(s) on the right. 

Thus, of sixty-seven manuscripts with at least some top margin, only three —&, 
B, and D itself — have running titles. Twenty have numbers, of page, leaf, or 
column. With information not available for three, the remaining forty-one have 
nothing at the head of the page. 

A quite different situation pertains with regard to Latin New Testament 
manuscripts of the period. Indeed, as Lowe showed (‘Some Facts’, pp. 206f= Pal. 
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Table 2. Running titles in Greek New Testament manuscripts written before 500 


The description of top margins as fully surviving does not, in the case of manuscripts 
extensively extant, indicate that all the top margins are present. 

A question mark indicates that the area where a running title would probably be is 
missing. 

The manuscripts listed are those given a date from the fifth century or earlier in Aland, 
Liste. 


Manuscript Top margin What is written 
Pp! all page numbers 
P+/P%/Ps” most nothing 

P* all page numbers 
ps all nothing 

pi? some nothing 

ps column numbers 
p's most nothing 

pre none 

PY none 

p's none 

Pp” some nothing 

pe some nothing 

Pp?! none 

p?? some nothing 

ps all page numbers 
ps none 

ps all page no. on recto (top r.h. corner) 
Pp? none 

Pe none 

p?? none 

Pp” none 

Pp? none 

ps some nothing 

Pp” none 

pes some N@ in middle of papyrol. verso 
p? some page numbers 
p* none 

p*® some page numbers 
p* none 

pe none 

pse none 

Pe none 

Pe some nothing 

ps? none 

ps some nothing 

pss some nothing 

p®” none 

Pp? some nothing 

Pe some page numbers 
pe some page numbers? 


pe all page numbers 
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Table 2. (cont.) 


Manuscript Top margin What is written 


pe? none 

pv none 

p”! none 

Pe some page or leaf number 
ps none 

ps most nothing 

Pp” none 

p”8 none 

pe none 

pe} some nothing (?) 

p®? none 

pss none 

p% none 

ps7 none 

pe some nothing 

p® none 

Pe some nothing 

Pp?! none 

Pp? some nothing? 

p*? none 

p* none 

ps none 

oI all running titles (see below) 
02 all nothing 

03 all running titles (see below) 
04 all nothing 

05 all running titles (see below) 
O16 

026 all nothing 
029/0113 all page numbers 
032 all nothing 

048 

057 some nothing 

058 none 

059/0215 some page numbers?? 
060 some page numbers 
O61 none 

062 some blank 

068 none 

069 none 

o7I none 

072 all nothing? 

077 

088 some nothing 

O160 none 

0162 most nothing 


0163 none 


Manuscript 


0165 
0166 
O169 
0170 
OI7I 
0172 
0173 
O174 
OI75 
0176 
Ogi 
0182 
O185 
0186/0224 
o189 
0201 
0206 
0207 
0212 
0213 
0214 
0216 
0217 
0218 
0219 
0220 
0221 
0226 
0227 
0228 
0230 
0231 
0232 
0236 
0239 
0240 
0242 
0244 
0252 
0253 
0254 
0258 
0261 
0264 
0267 
0268 
0270 
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Top margin 


some 
none 
most 
none 
some 
none 
most 
lost 
none 
none 
all 
some 
most 
none 
most 
some 
most 
all 
none 
none 
none 
some 
none 
none 
some 
most 
some 
none 
some 
none 
none 
none 
most 
none 
none 
none 
some 


none 
some 
some 
none 
some 
none 
none 
some 


all 


Table 2. (cont.) 
What is written 
nothing 
page numbers 
nothing 


Tt 


nothing 

nothing (?) 

page numbers 

page numbers 
nothing (?) 

leaf number on verso 
page numbers 


nothing 


nothing 
nothing (?) 
nothing 


nothing (?) 


leaf (?) numbers on verso 


nothing 


nothing 
nothing 
nothing 


cross above r.h. edge of text 
page or leaf number 


19 
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Table 3. Running titles in Latin New Testament manuscripts written before 500 


According to Lowe (CLA) these manuscripts all predate 500. 

The description of top margins as fully surviving does not indicate that all the top margins 
are present. 

For bilinguals, see chapter 4. 


Manuscript Top margin What is written 
Old Latin 
I (k) all running titles 
2 (e) all running titles 
3 (a) all running titles 
4 (b) all running titles 
8 (fF) all running titles 
12 (h) all running titles 
16 all running titles 
17 (i) all running titles 
19 
21 (s) all running titles 
22 (j) all running titles (not every page) 
23 none 
55 (h) 
79 all running titles on hair only 
Vulgate 
N all running titles 
x all running titles on flesh only 
Leningrad, Q.v.1.12 
Munich, Clm 29270/1 none 


Vienna, Nat. Bibl. Lat. 563 


Papers 1, 199-201; ‘More Facts’, p. 59 = Pal. Papers 1, 270), their presence is nearly 
universal in all ancient Latin manuscripts. Table 3 shows that no New Testament 
Old Latin copy lacks them. Numbers, except for quire signatures, do not occur. 


36 (a Gothic—Latin bilingual fragment of Luke) is dated by Fischer to the fifth century (B. Fischer, 
Verzeichnis der Sigel fiir Handschriften und Kirchenschriftsteller (Vetus Latina, Die Reste der altlateinischen 
Bibel 1), Freiburg, 1949), but Lowe considers it to be of the sixth, observing that ‘The Latin script is not 
of the oldest type’ (CLA 8,1200). 

33, dated by Fischer to the end of the fifth century, is considered by McGurk (p. 62) to be from the 
sixth. In Lowe’s opinion (CLA 5,600), it is fifth to sixth. He describes the material at the head of the 
pages as follows: ‘No running titles except ‘‘lohannem” in late Rustic capital on fol. 72. A chrismon 
stands in the centre of the upper margin of the first page of some quires (foll. 174, 182).’ This rather 
unusual book (with a page size of 7 x 71 mm, it contains the Gospel of John on 263 folios) provides a 
possible exception to the rule. The question of its date illustrates that the requirement ‘written before 
soo’ should be taken as meaning ‘reasonably certainly fifth- rather than sixth-century’. 


In general, the running titles are written in the same script as the rest of the 
manuscript, but generally in somewhat smaller characters, up to the end of the fifth 
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Table 4. Running titles in Codex Sinaiticus 


It is necessary to include the subscriptions to understand the running titles. An oblique stroke 
(\) indicates that what is written is divided between the left- and right-hand pages of an 


opening. 
Folio What is written 
Matthew 
I title xara palarov 
1b, 2 kata pabOarov 
2b-7 kata \ palParov 
7b-8 nothing 
8b Kara 
9 kata pabOarov 
9b-15 kata \ pab@aov 
15b-16 nothing 
16b-18 kata \ wabOarov 
No subscription to Matthew 
Mark 
18b heading xara papKov 
19 blank 
19b-21, 22b—23, 24b—25, 26b—27 kata \ papKov 
21b-22, 23b—24, 25b—26, 27b—28 nothing 
28b Kata 


29 


papxov above col. 2 (where Mark ends) 


Subscription evayyeA / Avov / kata papKov 


Luke 


Incipit for Luke at the top of col. 3, where Luke begins 


29b-47 
47b 


Subscription to Luke at end of F47b 


John 
48 
48b-59 
59b-60, 60b-61 


nothing 
nothing 


kata wavryv above col. I 
nothing, as in Luke 
kata \ wwavynv 


Subscription to John at end of F61, col. 4 


Acts 
100 
100b-101 
1oIb—102 


running title mpageus 
nothing 
mpaers on right page 


And so alternately blank and with zpageis on right to 114 


115, 116, 117 


Subscription to Acts on 117, col. 3 


nothing 


21 
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century (and see Bischoff, p. 79). From then on, the use ofa different script increases 
in popularity. 

The practice of writing on every other opening is found, as well as in parts of X, 
in the Latin manuscripts 79, 2, and the Vulgate manuscript of Judges and Ruth 
Vat. Lat. 5763 (where it is on the hair only). 

Running titles in Old Latin manuscripts show a certain variety. (Again, an 
oblique stroke \ indicates that what is written is divided between the left- and the 
right-hand pages of an opening.) 


k has euangel or enang or euangelu \ cata marc and euangel or euang \ cata matthe (or 
matth, mattheum, math). 


e has secundum \ mattheum, iohannem, lucan, marcum. 


a has: 
Matthew — sec or sec* or secund or secu \ mattheum or mattheum- 
John — secund \ iohannen (only in some earlier pages) or iohannem 
Luke — sec* or secund+ \ Lucanum 
Mark — secund \ marcum- 


b has sec \ matthaeum (it seems: few survive), iohannen, lucan, marcum 


The conclusion that in using running titles, the scribe of D was doing what as a 
Latin scribe he considered normal, seems to be inescapable. The use of 
abbreviations also indicates this: sec is a common enough Latin practice, but car is 
unique, as are the shortened names of the evangelists. 

In the form of incipit and explicit, in the running titles, and in the other details of 
book production that we have examined, we find that Latin customs are this 
scribe’s invariable rule. There is no evidence to suggest that he could have been 
trained in a Greek scriptorium, while there is plenty to prove his Latin habits. The 
belief that he shows a mixture of skills cannot be sustained in the face of this study. 
We are dealing with the work of a Latin copyist. 

It seems unlikely that the scribe of D wrote in all the running titles of a gathering 
at the same time as ruling, before or after folding. To write such a variety of forms 
one after the other in Luke or Mark seems very improbable. It is more likely that he 
wrote the title of each page as he began writing on it. A manuscript where the 
running titles are on alternate openings (parts of &, and four Latin manuscripts in 
Lowe’s ‘More Facts’ (p. 59= Pal. Papers 1,270)) is more likely to have had the 
running titles entered immediately after ruling, before folding, on the flesh side. 


We come finally to the materials used by the scribe and to the finished book. 
The parchment is very carefully prepared and fine. The thinnest leaves are only 
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iz thousandths of an inch thick (Cockerell). This may be compared with the 
Codex Sinaiticus, whose thinnest leaf ‘has large areas under 0.0015 in’; most leaves 
are between 3 and 6 thousandths of an inch (Milne and Skeat, p.71). It is not 
surprising that there are a few lacunae in the material, around which the scribe 
wrote. 

The ink is aptly described by Lowe as olive brown (CLA). The release of acid 
from the compound has, as in other ancient manuscripts, eaten through the 
parchment, leaving a stencil of many letters. As is always the case, the ink has 
adhered much better to the hair than to the flesh sides. 

A small amount of information about the manuscript’s binding came to light 
when it was last rebound. Cockerell wrote: 


The backs of the gatherings were so badly damaged that it was difficult to tell how the 
book had been originally sewn. There were 7 saw cuts in the spine, 2 of them 
presumably for kettle stitches; also 8 other sewing marks, making some 15 sewing 
marks in all. Out of these it is possible to select a sewing of 4 or 5 bands that might 
have been used originally. 


This evidence makes it seem likely that the manuscript was originally bound as a 
single volume — and the beginnings of Luke and Mark are on the verso of a leaf 
whose recto contained the end of the previous book (a division into two would 
have required blank sides). 
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J.N. Birdsall, ‘The Geographical and Cultural Origin of the Codex Bezae Cantabrigiensis: a Survey of 
the Status quaestionis, mainly from the Palaeographical Standpoint’, Studien zum Text und zur Ethik des 
Neuen Testaments (Festschrift Heinrich Greeven), ed. Wolfgang Schrage, Berlin, 1986, pp. 102-14; 
Bischoff, Palaeography, F.C. Burkitt, “The Date of Codex Bezae’, JTS 3 (1902), $01-13; Cavallo, 
Ricerche, Cavallo and Maehler, Greek Bookhands, Edward Johnston, Formal Penmanship and Other Papers, 
ed. Heather Child, London, 1977; Stan Knight, Historical Scripts. A Handbook for Calligraphers, London, 
1984; Lowe, ‘A Note’; Jean Mallon, ‘Observations sur quelques monuments d’écriture latine 
calligraphiés dans les cing premiers siécles de notre ére’, Arts et métiers graphiques 66 (1939), 37-40 
(reprinted in De l’écriture, recueil d’études publiées de 1937 4 1981, Paris, 1982, pp. 38-42); Mallon, ‘Notes 
paléographiques 4 propos de cit 1 $411’, Emerita XIII, Madrid, 1945 (Revista de filologia espariola 29, 
1945, Miscelanea Nebrija, 1), 213-80 (reprinted in De Pécriture, pp.75—109); Robert Marichal, 
‘L’Ecriture latine et l’écriture grecque du I* au VI° siécle’, L’ Antiquité classique 19 (1950), 113-44; 
Marichal, ‘L’Ecriture latine et la civilisation occidentale du I au XVIF® siécle’, in L’Ecriture et la 
psychologie des peuples, Centre International de Synthése, XXII* semaine de synthése, ed. Marcel Cohen 
et al., Paris, 1963, pp. 199-247, pp. 208f; Marco Palma, ‘Per una verifica del principio dell’angolo di 
scrittura’, Scrittura e Civilta 2 (1978), 263-73. 


The evidence in the externals of book production points to the scribe being one 
who was trained in the Latin tradition. As we have already indicated, the question 
of the influence upon him of Greek and Latin scripts has led to much confusion. The 
focus of this confusion has been the angle of the pen used by the scribe. 
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The angle of writing 


It is sometimes stated that the scribe of Codex Bezae cut his pen for writing Greek. 
The origin of this tradition is Burkitt’s 1902 article, ‘The Date of Codex Bezae’: 


It seems to have been the usual custom, at least until early in the sixth century, for 
Latin uncials to be written with a slanting pen, while Greek uncials were written with 
a straight pen. If the top of the page be supposed to point North, in Greek writing a 
line drawn from N to S will generally be thick and from W to E fine, but in Latin the 
thickest will be from NW to SE and the finest from SW to NE. (pp. sorf) 


This opinion may be found repeated by Lowe in 1927, and by Birdsall (p. 107). 
Burkitt gives no support for his assertion, which seems to be a hypothesis aimed at 
explaining what he believed to be the facts rather than a piece of verifiable 
information. Since the twentieth century has discovered only evidence pointing 
towards the scribe having been trained in Latin practices, this particular belief has 
been a matter of some embarrassment. However, there are several objections to it 
so weighty as to bring all perplexity over a Latin scribe using a pen with a Greek 
cut to an end. 

The first is that the cut of the pen is not the only factor to be considered. The 
angles at which the writing material is held in the scribe’s left hand, and the pen in 
his right, are also significant. Their relevance was first shown by Mallon 
(‘Observations’). 

Care should be taken in using the two illustrations on p.39 of the reprint in De l’écriture: the second 


figure is wrongly described in both the French and the English captions. It actually illustrates the 
thickness of the strokes in Script III, ‘la page inclinée’. 


Mallon argues that the vertical strokes are the thickest when the writing material 
is held at an angle, the left corner nearer to the scribe than the right. The script 
described by Burkitt as typically Latin would then be due to the writing material 
being held straight. 

Mallon developed his theory in another direction a few years later (‘Notes 
paléographiques’). Here he discusses the angle of the pen to the writing material. 
This was examined in more detail by Marichal (1950). He showed that when a pen 
is held so that a line at right angles to its axis forms an angle of 50° to the writing 
line (which is horizontal), the oblique stroke — NW to SE — will be thickest. If the 
angle is 15°, and the writing surface is tilted to the left at an angle of 35°, then the 
verticals will be thickest. 

A chronological question also arose. Mallon suggested a connexion between 
writing ‘la page inclinée’ and the introduction of the codex. This cannot be pressed. 
All we can say is that such writing would not be possible on a roll, because the part 
already written would need to go on the floor by the scribe’s left knee, forcing the 
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part on which he was writing to go straight across his lap. Marichal (1950) argued 
that the ‘page inclinée’ style replaced the other from the third century onwards. 
The chronological argument was challenged by Turner (GMAW, p.27), and 
abandoned by Mallon in the 1980 preface to his first article (De ’écriture, p. 38). 

The whole matter has been well described and developed by Marco Palma. He 
regards Cavallo’s definition as definitive: ‘Per angolo di scrittura si intende 
langolo complementare a quello formato dalla retta passante per le punte dello 
strumento scrittorio con il rigo di base della scrittura, e avente quest’ultimo 
elemento in comune’ (Cavallo, p. 4, n. 3, cited by Palma, p. 269). Palma handles 
also the question of the cut of the pen (p. 268, and especially p. 270). 

This debate is rather unsatisfactory because of its highly theoretical character. I 
therefore attempted to verify Mallon’s conclusions by experimenting with a 
square steel nib. My scribal efforts were not altogether satisfactory, but my 
immediate conclusions seemed to support Marichal’s theory. When the paper was 
held at an angle, the axis of the pen was closer to being parallel to the sides of the 
paper, so that more of it was in contact with the paper in vertical strokes. Greater 
delicacy would then be required for the horizontals, where only the leading edge 
of the nib is writing. If the angle is too fine, the ink will not flow, and if too much 
pressure is applied the tip may be damaged. This is why many horizontal strokes in 
Codex Bezae are very faint — they are formed by the narrowest width of a lightly 
held pen. 

Experiment also showed that, however you hold the pen and place the paper, an 
oblique stroke from top left to bottom right (Burkitt’s NW to SE) will always be at 
least a little thicker than one going the other way, unless the pen is held almost at 
right angles to the sides of the page. To produce the opposite effect, it seemed that 
one would have to write with the hand resting on the page above the line of 
writing. This is why manuscripts in both styles of writing all show the first stroke 
of chi or x thicker than the second. 

This is using an ordinary straight-ended nib. One with a slanting end would 
need to be held at an angle nearer to 50° to produce the effect created by a straight 
nib held at 15°. 

At this point it seemed possible that all three factors — cut of pen, angle of writing 
material, and angle of holding the pen — should be taken into consideration (and see 
Palma, p. 271). I therefore sought the assistance of a living scribe, and found myself 
in a quite different world, one where the character of individual scripts was 
interpreted in a way that was new to me. 

I am indebted to Stan Knight, of the Society of Scribes and Illuminators, for opening this world to me. 
It may be noted in passing that one of the most valuable features of his book is the use of photographs 
magnifying the size of pages in order to show details of the formation of the letters. Palaeography will 


be the poorer if it neglects to learn from people who are actually able to write, and who know the 
physical techniques necessary to produce particular shapes. 
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Knight draws attention to the seven pen-stroke constants listed by Edward 
Johnston in Formal Penmanship (pp. 119-21) as a guide to the essential character of 
any formal script. These are 


(1) the Angle of the pen (which within certain scripts may vary); (2) the Weight of 

the pen strokes in relation to the height of the letters; (3) the Form and structural 

shape of the letters; (4) the Number, (5) Order and (6) Direction of the pen strokes; 

and (7) the Speed at which it was written. (Introduction) 
He is able to demonstrate (and see his figure 1) that a single script can be produced 
in several different ways, as far as angle of pen and material are concerned. 
Together, the cut of the pen, and the angle of pen and material, belong in the first 
constant, and the seven constants affect each other so that a number of different 
combinations can produce similar results. The recognition of each variable in a 
given script remains, however, important. It can help us to be more precise in 
studying hands. But we cannot assume that a scribe will have had only one way of 
cutting his pen and holding it against the paper. 

A skilled scribe will have been able to achieve several different effects. For 
instance, the Bodleian Jerome Chronicon was penned by a scribe who could write 
three hands that we know of — that of the text, and those of the upright and the 
sloping marginalia. 

Not all scripts require a constant angle, and it should be noted that the ancient 
and medieval practice of writing with only the little finger resting on the page 
(Bischoff, p. 38) provides greater suppleness and flexibility to the hand. 

The conclusion is that the importance of the angle of writing in the formation of 
hands is indisputable. But the exploration of the factors responsible for a particular 
angle reveals a more complicated interaction than had been supposed. 

One other factor needs to be discussed here: the pliability of the pen. According 
to Marichal (1963), ‘le copiste grec emploie un calame a pointe dure et mince qui 
n’accuse pas les pleins, le latin un calame a pointe souple et large qui lui permet 
d’opposer fortement les pleins et les déliés, de donner, par conséquent, a l’écriture 
un relief et un rythme que le grec ne peut avoir...’ (p. 209). But this does not 
advance our understanding of much more than early Latin cursive hands. Why 
should not different types of script — Greek and Latin — require particular cuts of 
point and pliabilities of pen? One would like to know of any grounds for 
attributing all Greek hands to one kind of pen, and all Latin to another. 

However, for the present discussion, it is enough to note that the last two factors 
are sufficient on their own, without reference to the first, and that the boundaries 
are between types of script, not according to the language of the text being copied. 

To return to Burkitt’s theory. A second, and if possible even more fatal, 
objection is that examples of each type of script are to be found in both languages. 
Mallon provides two examples of each from Latin hands. Turner gives a Greek 
representative for each from the second century aD (GMAW, plates 13 and 28 — 
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Bodley Gr. Class. a. 1(P) and Cambridge Univ. Lib. Add. 5895). The two ways of 
writing are not confined the one to Greek, the other to Latin scripts. With this fact, 
the claim that the scribe of D cut his pen as would a Greek scribe falls to the ground. 
Even more than that, the view that all Greek scribes cut their pens differently from 
all Latin scribes is shown to be without foundation. 

But we can do much more than show an old theory to be false. The question of 
the angle of writing lies at the heart of a proper understanding of the scripts of D. 

Mallon, in his 1939 article, suggests an application of his theory to the study of 
Codex Bezae, by raising the question of the relationship between the Latin capital 
and uncial scripts. (In the following quotation, his Script III is Berlin P. 6757.) 


Toute explication de l’onciale, donnée 4 partir de la capitale, reste boiteuse, peu nette. 
Si, au contraire, on prend le probléme par l’autre bout, c’est-a-dire 4 partir de 
Pécriture III, tout devient simple: il suffit de conserver, tel quel, dans ses formes et ses 
graisses, cet alphabet de V’écriture HI, en y réintroduisant seulement les formes capitales 
de R et S avec les graisses de l’écriture sur papier incliné. On obtient ainsi l’alphabet 
de l’onciale dite ‘onciale b d’ du type du célébre Codex Bezae de Cambridge. 

(p. 42) 


The example of writing ‘sur papier incliné’ given as his main example is the Livy 
Epitome. This in itself is a major obstacle to the theory — the Livy Epitome is a roll and 
therefore would have had to go fairly straight across the lap. But the point remains 
that the angle is different, however it was achieved. 

Mallon is therefore able to show that the Latin script of Codex Bezae can be 
understood within the development of Latin hands, without needing to posit 
particular Greek influence. 

Here we are again confronted by the question of general and specific Greek 
influences, and need to clarify the point. 

Marichal sees a general influence of Greek on Latin scripts, and follows Traube 
in regarding biblical uncial as the model for Latin uncial (1950, p. 129; see also 
1963). To find specific Greek influences on the Latin forms of D, we will need to 
look for un-Latin details. It is also becoming clear that everything which can be 
explained as a Latin form should be taken for one. 


Formation and date 


It is interesting that, to many people, the overall appearance of a double page of D 
is Greek. There are several reasons for this. The first is that biblical maiuscule is 
essentially a Greek form. The second is that Latin biblical manuscripts survive in a 
variety of scripts. Biblical maiuscule was the preferred script for some centuries 
from the fourth onwards. In Latin there was no such uniformity. We are thus more 
familiar with the square but flowing script of D from Greek than from Latin 
examples. 
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Another reason lies in this general dependence of Latin on Greek scripts. In 
detail, however, such dependence is not shown by D. To understand this better, we 
must study the Latin hand of D more carefully, and its place within the history of 
Latin scripts. We cannot do better than follow Bischoff’s account (pp. 72-5). 

Latin uncial and half-uncial developed as calligraphic versions of cursive, the 
latter out of cursive minuscule (‘Later Roman cursive’). Apart from the adoption 
of particular minuscule letters, the principal characteristic is the angle of writing. 
Bischoff believes that the two principal types of half-uncial both imitate Greek 
style. These two types are the older (Eastern) half-uncial (the script of the Livy 
Epitome and of related Mss) and its sub-division, the oblique form. Its nearest 
analogy in Greek scripts is the contemporary biblical maiuscule. (The point is well 
taken, if we compare the manuscript with which Cavallo begins his account of the 
canonization of biblical maiuscule (P Ryl 16), dated by him to 220-5, with the 
Livy Epitome, which also dates from the first half of the third century.) The idea for 
this kind of Latin hand, used from the third to fourth centuries onwards, of which 
the best known vertical example is the Livy Epitome, comes from Greek. Its origin 
is in the East — both the Greek writing angle and the Greek elements in the texts 
copied support this. Because of the considerable number of legal texts in this script 
(CLA 2,248; 8,1039, 1041, 1042; 10,1527; 11,1657), he suggests that ‘the Latin law 
school of Berytos (Beirut) probably played a rdle, if not already in its formation 
then certainly in its use from the third to the fifth century’ (p. 74). With regard to 
Codex Bezae, he writes: ‘The Greek—Latin Codex Bezae ... and the Seneca 
manuscript written by a certain Nicianus [CLA 1,69] — two further calligraphic 
witnesses to this kind of script — also fit into the Greek framework’ (pp. 74f). 

The Latin column of Codex Bezae, therefore, is written in a form of half-uncial 
developed in the East, used most frequently in the production of legal texts, and 
possibly associated with Berytus. 

For an account of the Greek hand, we turn to Cavallo. 

He sees the history of biblical maiuscule as falling into three parts — formation, 
perfection, and decline. The highest point is reached with the two great codices of 
the entire Bible, Sinaiticus and Vaticanus. The decadence set in around the year 
400, and progressed through to the script’s eclipse in the ninth century. Both 
formation and decadence were marked by variation in the angle of writing. The 
decay is not constant, but is observable in the abandonment of one or another of the 
canonical elements (p. 73). 

The uncanonical characteristics of Codex Bezae are an inconstant angle of 
writing (so that the right-to-left oblique strokes are of varying thicknesses), while 
the strokes sloping the other way tend to be the thickest. The serifs are light, and 
only slightly more pronounced on the thinnest horizontals. The decadence is not 
marked, and the manuscript is discussed amongst others, all dated before 450, 
which also abandon only one or two elements of the canonical script. 

To Cavallo, we may add that the Greek of Codex Bezae preserves the essential 
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squareness of biblical maiuscule, and also its simplicity of execution. Like the best 
examples, it is written fast. 

We may now see the place of each script within its tradition. Can we come to 
any conclusions with regard to the basic training and expertise of the scribe? 

Firstly, we note that the Greek script is an example of the most common way of 
writing biblical manuscripts. The Latin, by contrast, represents a fairly short-lived 
variation of the half-uncial form. The only other important biblical example is the 
Claromontane Pauline Epistles, which in fact is a very different script from that of 
Codex Bezae. 

Secondly, a comparison of the columns shows certain Latin elements in the 
Greek side. Particularly noteworthy is upsilon, which has both its oblique strokes at 
the same angle to the vertical. The classical biblical maiuscule form has the first 
oblique stroke at a less steep angle than the second. The form in D is, in fact, a Latin 
Y. 

The variable pen angle noted by Cavallo may be due to the influence of Latin 
cursive on early half-uncial, carried across into the formation of the Greek 
characters. 

This evidence, not in itself overwhelming, is substantiated by all the codico- 
logical facts that we have already found. In chapters 6 and 7 (Part II), the evidence 
of the nomina sacra and the orthography will be shown to point in the same 
direction. 

This may be the place to note that the presence of an asterisk for denarius in the Greek column can no 
longer be taken to be a Latin habit. See Birdsall, n. 28 (p. 108f). The use of the anchora for indicating 
omissions, on the other hand, should be taken as a Latin feature (see CLA 4,viiif). 

There can no longer be any serious doubt that this scribe was a Latin scribe. 
Once this conclusion has been reached, we can give it further weight by 
attempting an explanation of the manuscript’s appearance. 

The fact that the Latin script has its closest connection with legal hands 
prompted Brown to the following reconstruction: 


The scribe was a specialist hack, technically competent but poorly educated, who had 
been engaged in the more or less exclusive copying of texts in Roman law, which he 
did in ‘early half-uncial’ somewhere in the Roman East. He sometimes had to copy 
some Greek as part of his job. (In a letter, quoted by Birdsall, p. 108) 


The choice of such a scribe for the copying of such a bilingual text is clear: he was 
a person with the necessary linguistic skills. But the selection is also interesting with 
regard to the scripts. Apart from the aesthetic superiority of a double page with 
matching scripts, the way in which this scribe wrote his Latin hand will actually 
have made the formation of biblical maiuscule letters no hard task for him. 

At the same time, we must bear in mind the fact that scribes will have had the 
skill to vary their hand to meet a particular need. This scribe has set out to write in 
such a way that the double pages form as much of a visual unity as he can achieve. 
There is thus an interaction between the hands. 
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The point has come to attempt to determine the date of the manuscript. Cavallo 
approaches this solely by an examination of the Greek side. He dates it to ‘a little 
before the middle of the fifth century’ (p. 75). That is to say, he places it in the first 
stage of the decline of biblical maiuscule, slightly later than P. Vindob. 3081 of 
John, P. Vindob. 36113, PSI 4 (both of Romans), and P. Ant. 13 (Acts of Paul and 
Thecla); these he dates to between 400 and 425. Manuscripts he considers to be 
contemporary with D are P. Vindob. G. 35779, 39209, 30135, 26782, and P. Berol. 
9754. 

Given the fact that the scribe of D was not trained to copy Greek, it is probably 
unwise to attempt to date the volume from his Greek script. On the one hand, 
there is the possibility that he is imitating older models; on the other, features 
which Cavallo regards as symptomatic of degeneration in biblical maiuscule could 
simply reveal a lack of expertise. The first possibility would force us to date it later 
than just before 450, while the second could make a much earlier date possible. 

It is therefore necessary to attempt to reach a date by an examination of the Latin 
script. 

First, the correctors. These will be examined in detail in chapter 3. It will be 
argued there that Corrector G could be dated as early as the fourth century. 
Corrector A worked some time between 400 and 440, and C and B between 400 
and 450. The evidence of G is of especial significance: it will be argued that these 
corrections were made to the manuscript when it was newly written. The proofs of 
this are both palaeographical and in the nature of the corrections. 

Thus a date of 400 is probably required by G, and a date before 440 by A. 

Codicological evidence encourages us in a date of about 400. As we have seen, 
there are many early features. It will be shown in Part II that the form ‘DNS for the 
nomen sacrum dominus is found in the manuscript, but only to a limited extent. This 
abbreviation was becoming popular at the end of the fourth and beginning of the 
fifth centuries. 

With regard to the Latin script, this short-lived form of early half-uncial has to 
stem from the end of the fourth century. 

A date of either the very end of the fourth century or the very beginning of the 
fifth is therefore the most acceptable. It will be most convenient to speak of the 
manuscript having been written in 400. 

Finally, a word must be added with regard to the means by which the 
manuscript was taken down. I have argued elsewhere that it was written by eye, 
rather than to dictation (Parker, ‘Dictation Theory’). The evidence for this lay in 
the high number of readings where the copyist’s eye had been distracted by groups 
of letters near to those he was attempting to copy. I see no reason for abandoning 
the conclusions stated there. 

The question of where the manuscript was written will be left till later. In 
addition to the evidence of this chapter, we will need to learn more about the 
character of the book and its history before advancing a theory. 


CHAPTER TWO 


The punctuation 


This section is purely descriptive. A discussion of the purpose of the punctuation 
will be found in the chapter on the sense-lines (chapter 5). 

Examination indicates that the punctuation is somewhat different from the 
description given by Scrivener (pp. xviiif). Lowe’s account (CLA 2,140, both 
editions) is unfortunately even less complete. Besides the fact of the sense-lines 
themselves, there are eight phenomena to be noticed. 


Cal 


. A line projecting into the left-hand margin, with some initial letters enlarged 
(see below). 

. A double point, like a modern colon, found within a line (occasionally at the 
end), sometimes followed by an enlarged initial letter. 

. A medial point, also found within a line, but sometimes at the end. 

. A large space, sometimes followed by a large initial letter. 

. A small space. 

. A large space with a medial point in it. 

. A high point. 

. A quotation from the Old Testament indented. 


N 
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The scribe also used the diaeresis and apostrophus. His practice is clearly 
described by Scrivener (p. xix), and need not concern us further. The use of the 
terms orvyp) wéon and orrypy7 redeia for the middle and high points might be 
taken to suggest different grammatical uses by the scribe. These are not discernible, 
and the terms should therefore not be used. 

The definition of large and small spaces must contain a degree of subjectivity, 
and no criteria of measurement can be offered. In Luke it is often difficult to 
distinguish between the two. But a glance at the most commonly reproduced 
bifolium (F 205b—206) will show that there are three large spaces on F205b, and 
eight or nine small ones. 

The initial letters merit further examination. Close investigation reveals that the 
scribe had certain habits in writing them. 


In the Greek script B, F, A, E, H, ©, 1, A, O, TT, C, Y, and W are written larger 
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than normal. M is only slightly larger than its average size. So is T, which has a 
tendency for the vertical to go below the line (on Fo2b/4 it is written with a tail to 
the vertical). A is larger, with the long stroke slightly more upright than usual. K is 
sometimes slightly larger, sometimes the usual size (e.g. 484b/2), but with the tail 
of the vertical stroke longer than average, sometimes almost filling the space if it is 
within a line. P is written in its normal size. 

In the Latin column C, D, E, G, I, M, N, S, and U are all written large. H is only a 
little over average (e.g. 442/11). F is its usual size, but has a tail to its vertical stroke. 
@ and R remain their normal size. So does P, though this letter is not written 
consistently when it is in the initial position (e.g. F344). A is similar to its Greek 
counterpart. T is written either large or ordinary, with a tendency for the vertical 
to go below the line. 

It should also be observed that there is a difference between the two columns in 
the extent to which the line projects. Although exceptions could be found, it is safe 
to say that the Greek text has only the first letter, or most of it, projecting into the 
‘margin, whilst the Latin usually has all of the first and most of the second. 

Further investigation of other manuscripts for similar features could signifi- 
cantly increase our knowledge of the affinities of D. 

Returning to the forms of punctuation that we have listed, analysis shows us 
that, as in other characteristics, the codex is not consistent throughout (see table 5). 

Acts is quite different from the Gospels. All but three of the spaces in it are found 
before F44ob. Studying the Gospels, we find that in Matthew the scribe favoured 
the medial point, that in John he continued to use it up to about F136b (308 
occurrences thus far), and then used the space more (629 from F137 to the end); that 
in Luke he overwhelmingly uses the space, and that in Mark he returns to the point. 
We find the double point used in Matthew and Mark, and the large space adopted 
in the other three books. 

It therefore seems probable that the small space had the same function as the 
medial point, and the large space as the double point. The equivalence of the latter 
is further established by those places where they stand opposite each other in the 
two columns — Ff94b-95/23, 157b—158/20, 272b—273/9. 

Only in Acts does the scribe use the high point. There are some points elsewhere 
which could be, as it were, either low high points or high medial points, but as a 
regular symbol it is undoubtedly confined to Acts. 

The indentation of Old Testament quotations is used only sporadically. It is 
found in the last third of Matthew, in the opening quotation of Mark’s Gospel, and 
in the first part of Acts. 

The examples are: F68b—69/12-15 = Mt 21.5; 69b—70/6—7 = 21.13; 20-1 = 21.16; 72b—73/21-5 = 21.42; 
76b-77/12-14 = 22.44; 91b—92/ 16-18 = 26.31; 97/22-7 =27.9f; 285b—286/3-7 = Mk 1.2f; 417b—418/ 
21~3=Ac 1.20; 420b—421/32 to 421b—422/12 =2.25—-8; 422b—423/2-5 = 2.34f, 429b—430/4-8 = 4.25f; 


442b-443/25—-6 = 7.49; 469b—470/18—-24 = 13.33; 28-9 = 13.34; 31-2 =13.35. All but one (Fo7, where 
the corresponding part of Fo6b is lost) have the indentation in both columns. 
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Table 5. Punctuation 


(a) Greek text 


Punctuation 
mark* Mt Jn Lk Mk Ac 
I 563 164 143 154 224 
2 9 8 4 II-1I2 —_ 
3 9.56° 3-45 79-818 8.44 17-19 
3* 17 6 = = — 
4 I 34 76 I 6 
5 10-15 §.81 11.88 20-2 5-6 
6 2 5 8 —_— —_— 
7 —- = — — 5-6 
8 6 —_ — I 8 
(b) Latin text 
Punctuation 
mark* Mt Jn Lk Mk 3 Jn Ac 
I 566 165 153 155 3 225 
2 9 4 2 6 _ — 
3 10.23 3.03 64-6 8.97 _ 27-8 
3* 4 4 _ I _— _ 
4 — 15 47 I — 5 
5 17-23 $.71 11.46 22-5 = 16 
6 2 3 4 I = _ 
vi — = — — —— 2 
8 7 — = I a 8 
Notes 


* Punctuation marks: 


¢ 


d 


on AM & 


Line projecting into the left-hand margin, with some initial letters enlarged 
Double point, found within a line (occasionally at the end), sometimes followed by an 
enlarged initial letter 

Medial point, found within a line, but sometimes at the end (see mark 3*) 
Medial point at the end ofa line. The figure is included in the total number listed under 
mark 3 

Large space, sometimes followed by a large initial letter 

Small space 

Large space with a medial point in it 

High point 

Quotation from the Old Testament indented 


It is not always easy, particularly in Matthew, to distinguish double points prima manu 
from those added by L to indicate anew Ammonian Section. But, with one exception in 
Mark where uncertainty must remain, I am confident that all those I have included are 
original. 

The figures with decimal points are the average number per column for that book. 
Where the number is given as a range, e.g. I-12, the approximation reflects difficulty in 
reading the Ms or, in the case of small spaces, uncertainty as to whether or not the scribe 
intended one. 
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Can any rationale for its use be found? The quotations from Matthew are all, 
except for the first (presumably) and the last, on the lips of Jesus. But equally 
obvious OT citations by him at 22.32, 37; 24.29, 30; 27.36 are not indented. All the 
quotations in Acts are from speeches, or at least from direct speech. Ac 1.20 is the 
only quotation in Peter’s first speech. But the remaining examples are from 
speeches which contain other quotations that are not indented. 

All the quotations are from the Psalms (nine), Isaiah (five) and Zechariah (two). 
One hardly dare postulate a scribe who had either a very limited knowledge of 
Scripture, or a drastically reduced canon. It is impossible to form any conclusion as 
to why this practice occurs where it does. 

It should also be noted in this connection that the indentation of 333b-334/25 
(Mk 13.18), which is not a quotation, is unique in the codex; and that the second 
part of the indented quotation at Ac 13.33 is a longer reading. 

There is most punctuation in Matthew, which has on average about sixteen 
indications to a page, and least in Acts, which has about three. John has around 
twelve, Luke fifteen, and Mark eleven to twelve. Although the Greek and Latin 
have the same amount overall, there is a variation between the books. The Latin 
has more than the Greek in Matthew, Mark, and Acts, and fewer in John and Luke. 


CHAPTER THREE 


The secondary hands 


Cavallo, Ricerche; Cavallo and Maehler, Greek Bookhands; Clark, Acts, pp. 173-8; Harris, Annotators; 
Hatch, Principal Uncial Manuscripts; Scrivener, pp. xxiv—Xxix. 


Broadly speaking, the correctors of Codex Bezae have been correctly identified. 
Although Kipling attempted to place them in groups according to their age, as 
antiquissimus, perantiquus, vetus, and recens, we owe the classification of the various 
hands to Scrivener. There is no doubt about the existence of hands A to H, and L. 
Apart from the physical characteristics of the scripts, each has its own textual 
characteristics, as we shall discover in chapter 9. 

However, Scrivener’s dating of some of the hands was wildly incorrect. This is 
partly due to the late date he gave to the manuscript itself, partly to some 
considerable palaeographical indiscretions. Some of these were recognized a long 
time ago. But in what follows we shall find others. 

The chronological sequence of the hands will need to be altered. There are also 
many corrections which cannot be by the hands to which Scrivener ascribed them 
(and my revisions of his opinions will be found in appendix 2). Therefore, 
although Scrivener was correct in his identification of the principal hands, the task 
of revision is still considerable. 

A particular problem in the study of these correctors is the identification of the 
Latin and Greek scripts of a single hand. Whilst some of these are beyond doubt 
(for example, the Greek hand of G or the Latin hand of J'), others cannot be 
established with such certainty. But I have often accepted Scrivener’s decision, and 
in Part III these corrections of dubious origin will be found discussed in the section 
devoted to the hand to which Scrivener ascribed them, with varying cautionary 
comments as to their authenticity. 

The starting point for redating the correctors is the date of the codex itself, and 
known points in its history. The first we have seen to be about 400 ap. The only 
known point is that it was in Lyons in the ninth century. 

The first stage in establishing a comparative chronology is to discover whether 
one corrector altered the work of others. The evidence is that 
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C corrected A (F457b/7) 

H corrected A (137b/2, 6, and see 53b/19) 
D corrected B (498b/10) 

E corrected B (487b/2-3) 

H corrected B (137b/9, 488b/27-8) 

H corrected E (487b/2-3) 

L wrote over J (150b, top outer corner) 
L wrote over M? (128b, outer margin) 


There are also various erasures and deletions by unidentifiable hands, and 
corrections by ‘K’ who, as we shall see, is not one hand. 

We can see from these facts that A is older than C and H, that B is older than D 
and H, and that E is older than H. The relationships between A and B, B and C, and 
C, D, and E cannot be determined by this means. But it does appear that A and B 
are older than D and E, and that H comes later than both groups. The hands not 
accounted for are C, F, and G. That G was the first corrector is a matter of general 
agreement. I shall argue that Scrivener also placed C and F in the wrong place in 
the sequence. The only way to work this out is to look at each hand in turn. I shall 
do this in alphabetical sequence, except that I shall begin with G. 


HANDG 


F.C. Burkitt, ‘The Date of Codex Bezae’, JTS 3 (1902), 501-13 (so5ff); F.C. Kenyon, review of the 
facsimile edition, J TS 1 (1900), 293-9, esp. p. 296; E. A. Lowe, ‘Codex Bezae: The Date of Corrector 
G’, BBC 5 (1928), 32~3 = Pal. Papers 1,275—-6; Lowe, ‘The Oldest Omission Signs in Latin Manuscripts. 
Their Origin and Significance’, in Miscellanea Mercati, Vol. 6, Vatican, 1946, pp. 36-79 = Pal. Papers 
2,349-80. 


The dating of Hand G to the twelfth century was the worst blemish of 
Scrivener’s edition. Kenyon, commenting that it is ‘impossible to imagine’ why he 
thought so, placed it in the sixth or seventh (p. 296). Burkitt’s opinion was that 
there was nothing on the palaeographical side to prevent us from assigning G to 
any date from the fourth to the seventh centuries (p. 507). In 1928, Lowe gave a 
date of between 500 and 550 (CLA 2,140 simply calls it ‘one of the earliest Latin 
correctors’). Yet he compares the u and g with a fourth-century papyrus letter. 
Lowe does nothing to weaken Burkitt’s view (and Burkitt offered it believing the 
manuscript to have been written later than the fourth century, so that the point was 
academic). Burkitt also said that ‘G is contemporary with Codex Bezae itself, and 
that itis the hand of some person in authority for whom the Codex itself was made’ 
(p. 506). This case stands even when the manuscript is given an earlier date. We 
shall see that the evidence for this lies in the nature of his corrections as much as in 
the hand. But Burkitt’s argument was substantiated with carefully adduced 
palaeographical evidence, both Greek and Latin, and in my opinion is to be upheld. 
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Today it is understandable why his most convincing parallels are with the oldest 
material he mentions. 

The hand is not calligraphic. It is fluent in both Greek and Latin, whilst being 
more Latin than Greek in character. 

Where G substitutes one word for another, he draws a line over both the original 
and the replacement (e.g. F14/31, 46/1, 51/9, 14, 54/19). The deletion of a word is 
shown by oblique strokes above the letters (e.g. 8/30). The substitution of one 
letter for another is by writing it above and generally striking through the 
cancelled letter with an obelus. An insertion is made by writing the letter or word 
above the line, beginning it above the place where it should be. The large insertion 
at Fsgb—6o0 is marked by anchorae superiores and inferiores. This practice is fully 
described by Lowe (‘The Oldest Omission Signs’). It is of Greek origin, and its use 
here is an important indication that Corrector G worked in the earliest, part- 
Greek, environment of Codex Bezae. The only other Latin manuscripts found by 
Lowe to use the symbols are Vatic. Pal. Lat. 1631 (saec. 1V-V), Urbin. Lat. 1154 
(saec. V ex.), Naples Lat. 2 (saec. V), and Florence Laurenz. PSI, sine numero of the 
Justinian Digesta (saec. VI). The eleven Greek examples are, all but one, of the 
fourth century or earlier, the exception being from the fifth. 

Deletions by any hand in the Latin text are, unlike those in the Greek, very 
rarely by erasure and almost always by means of point and obelus, employed both 
separately and together. The analogy of the substitution of letters encourages one 
to believe that the use of an obelus alone indicates that correction to be by G. 
Indeed, the fact that this symbol is used only in Matthew and the first part of John 
bears out the assumption. Scrivener actually gives some of these deletions by 
obelus as the work of G, but others he ascribes to ‘s.m.’ (secunda manus). For 
consistency, I attribute them all to G. 

They are at F49/3, 60/19, 68/21, 69/26, 70/16, 19, 31, 33, 78/25, 135/27, 140/27, 148/28. I have not 


ascribed any corrections with point and obelus, or point alone, to G, The alterations to Scrivener will be 
found in appendix 2. 


HANDS A AND B 


The dating of these hands to the fifth century is uncontroversial. A can be seen to be 
close in time to the first hand. His letters are simple, and straightforwardly Greek. 
The same is true of B. 


HANDC 


I find the dating of C to be a harder matter. His additions are either alterations of 
letters by the first hand, or else are squeezed neatly between the line; as a result, we 
have no way of knowing the natural proportions of his characters. Comparison 
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with B gives no palaeographical justification for placing either earlier than the 
other. The only evidence is in the character of his readings: I will suggest in Part III 
that placing him before B makes better sense of the sequence. 


HAND D 


This hand is not remarkable for its calligraphy. The writing does not flow, and 
where he writes in the size of the first hand, his strokes are more vigorous than 
elegant. He is clearly a Greek writer, and where he writes in Latin (est at F494/27 
and omnes at 505/33) he attempts to imitate the style of the first hand. He is not a 
professional scribe. He is a scholar making his own annotations. 

His largest corrections are at F458b/22 (Ac. 10.46) and 492b/4 (18.17). In spite of 
the difficulty of writing over the erasure, and the fact that here too he tries to 
present an approximation to the first hand at least in the size of the letter, it is 
possible to get some idea of the hand. It sets out to be a form of biblical maiuscule 
somewhere between, let us say, the two examples given by Cavallo and Maehler in 
their plate 18 — P. Amherst 1 (Ascension of Isaiah; also Cavallo, Ricerche, plate 53) 
and PSI 251 (Galatians, 0176, also in Cavallo as plate 62). The first of these is dated 
by Cavallo and Maehler to early in the fifth century, the second to the middle of it. 
Although in immediate appearance our corrector may seem to be closer to the 
older of these two, various indications — for example, the form of upsilon— lead one 
to favour a slightly later date. The form of mu in F492b is not of a part with the 
other characters: the middle strokes are written as a single curve, whereas at F458b 
they are written in the two strokes of biblical maiuscule. The correction at F492b 
therefore furnishes safer evidence for dating the hand, since its imitation of the 
formal script is less successful. A date of about 450 is acceptable. 


HANDE 


This hand shows some variety in the forms it produces: compare the tau in the 
corrections at F419b/7, 461b/26-8, 467b/33, and s02b/25, or the upsilon at 143b/13 
and 277b/28 with those at 458b/24 and 488b/27. Moreover, some corrections are 
roughly made, such as that at 480b/30. This variation makes dating difficult. It also 
led Scrivener into making E the source for corrections it never made. 


Some of the corrections wrongly ascribed to E are quite important, so ! provide the information here as 
well as in appendix 2. The correction yn at F428b/20 uses the cursive form of eta, whereas E elsewhere 
uses the maiuscule form, and the mu is unlike that at, for instance, 276b/9. This correction, and its Latin 
companion, are neither of them by E. Nor is that at F433b/13 (which writes apxt as ARXJ). The R and 
the clumsy chi betray that it is inserted by a Latin pen. The xi at 432b/4 is from the hand of B. The 
addition of homini (sic) at 483/16 is unlikely to be by E. Certainly it cannot be from the same hand as 
produced undecim at F420/25. And the latter looks to me to be quite unlike anything else produced by E. 
The mi added to honibus in 434/20 is not from E either, although it may be by the hand that wrote homini 
in 483. Note, finally, that the whole of rovzov (13 5b/30) is from E. The variation in his hand means that 
there is no need to assign part of the correction to D, whose tau is in any case quite different. 
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Thus Scrivener attributed a number of miscellaneous corrections to E, which in 
fact are not from him, and not all like each other, though those at 434/20 and 
483/16 (and 428b/20?) may be by the same hand. 

The date of E is not much later than that of D. The largest correction is at 
F461b/26 (Ac 11.26). Again, the restricted space makes it hard to be certain that this 
is the corrector’s normal way of writing. At any rate, we have a fairly unadorned 
and square script. Elsewhere, the writing can be somewhat heavier (as at 
F135b/30), or more finicky (481b/11); at F433b/28, upsilon is written without 
lifting the pen, so that the bottom is almost looped. None of this is very consistent 
but, even at its least attractive, the hand is recognizable as an attempt at a maiuscule 
datable to the second part, and probably to the third quarter, of the fifth century. 


HAND F 
Kenyon, pp. 295-6. 


Weare fortunate in having several additions by F which are long enough to give 
us some idea of his hand. The best is at the foot of F163b. The style is not unlike that 
of H, but the overall impression is of something more cramped. 

Kenyon thought that F may well have been seventh-century. But this type of 
sloping pointed maiuscule is rather too simple for such a late date. Following the 
examples provided by Cavallo and Maehler, this hand is a later form of the type 
best known from the Freer Gospels, showing signs of a contrast between thick and 
thin strokes which they find to be typical from the later fifth century onwards (see 
Pp. 4, 42). A date of 450-500 is therefore quite possible. I would add that F cannot 
be far separated from H. 


HAND H 


The dating of H by Harris to ‘cent. xii?’ (Annotators, p. 6) is based on Scrivener’s 
description of it as ‘somewhat later than G’ (p. xxvi). We have already seen that G 
was not eleventh-century, but Harris did not question the dating of H. Apart from 
general characteristics, Scrivener argued that H must be later than G because of the 
correction at F421b/21, where G wrote oogvos in the margin, and H wrote it in the 
text. This argument founders on the fact that it seems incredible that the hand 
which wrote the two lines at the bottom of Fs9b could also have written oadvos in 
the margin of 421b. The latter cannot be older than medieval. It is there, I suggest, 
because the correction by H was hard to read. The dating of H is further confused 
by the ascription to him of the addition at F198b/6—7 of reOpappevos evonABev. 
Given the late date assigned by Scrivener, this ascription is understandable, since 
the words are in a fairly late hand. But they are certainly not by H: tau is different, 
and alpha markedly so. Comparison with the genuinely H ts avros at 488b/28, 
which I am about to discuss, will make the point clear. 
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To when, then, can H be dated? His alterations are rarely large enough to supply 
much evidence. Two only are of real help: F476b/17 and 488b/28. In the first, D* 
wrote ANECTHCEN, which H replaced with avaoras, keeping five of the first 
hand’s letters and replacing E and H with a. At 488b/28 he added 71 autos at the end 
of the line. Here his letters slope slightly to the right, and the bow of alpha is more 
pointed than that of p.m. The crossbar of tau has serifs, as do the tops of upsilon. 
The beginning of sigma is slightly hooked. The strokes are fine and the proportions 
good, though the letters do not slope consistently. The hand is much squarer than 
that of F but — as we have already noted — not altogether dissimilar. I see no reason 
why it need be later than 500. Indeed, it is not so very different from D. 

His manner of correction is quite fastidious. At 201b/15, D* wrote ATTOKPEIC; 
D® altered this to ATTOKP™EIC, but D4 changed it to ATIOKP'OFIC. He tries to 
leave unchanged as many letters and strokes of the first hand as he can. He places 
points over letters when he wishes to cancel them, rather than erase them (e.g. 
F469b/8, 476b/17). Although, as Scrivener on occasion accurately notes, laxius 
scribit, his work is generally neat, and he tries to match the size of letter used by the 
first hand. 

The following corrections are not by H: 115b/22, a crude 0; 189b/9, the » above the first 7 in 
AITOYNTOIN; 196b/13/column 1, where the wobbly stroke making A in G)BHA into 4 could be by 
anyone; 196b/23/column 1, A added to ICAK; 198b/6—7, already discussed; ibid. 1.7, E in EIQOOC is 
written by the hand that provided the addition in ll. 6~7; 240b/2, in which TATHP is rewritten, is in a 
modern hand unused to writing uncials— note the A in three separate strokes; 314b/14, where the whole 
correction is by B; 432b/13 seems unlikely to be his work; 492b/18, where the strange erasure of EP in 
EPXOMENH “*~ cannot be definitely ascribed to any hand. 

At F306b/24, according to Scrivener, this was the hand that wrote a horizontal line in the inner 


margin. The reason for the line is not clear. It would be interesting to know why Scrivener was so 
positive in his identification. 


Did this hand correct the Latin? Scrivener thought that it did so twice — at 
F 189/23 (e for | in PARIRET) and at 197/7/column 2 (c for K in KAINAN). There is 
no strong reason why the first should be his. The second is certainly very like his 
Greek sigma. But, as with other such corrections, a firm conclusion cannot be 
reached. 


HAND J 


According to Scrivener, J was certainly responsible for the lectionary direction at 
the top of Frsob, for the additions at the bottom of Ff16ob/161, and for vobis in 
161/31. He also suggested that J wrote the lectionary directions in Ff18sb/ 10, 
188b/9, 191b/23 and 25. Harris rejected these last tentative identifications 
(Annotators, p. 37) and in this at least he is to be followed. Harris also (ibid., p. 35) 
saw a note on F67b/18—20, which is by the same hand as gave us the one on 150b 
(see appendix 2). 

Weare therefore left with two marginal notes, and the additions on Ff160b—161. 
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Are there any grounds for attributing the notes and the additions to the same hand? 
Scrivener writes that ‘the two lines in sloping uncials at the foot of Fol. 1606 look 
more like J’s {than F’s], though not so large as the rest of his’ (p. xxvi). The lines are 
certainly not by F; nor can I see any correspondence between the hands of the notes 
and the additions attributed to J. There seems to me to be no resemblance at all, 
either in general appearance or in detail. I suggest therefore that the lectionary note 
on Frs0b should be attributed to J, and the corrections on Ff16o0b—161 be attributed 
to J'. The two hands consist, so far as I can tell, of these three passages alone. 

J' gives the appearance of being more at home with Greek than with Latin — he 
did not complete the long addition in F161, he did not write Latin letters 
consistently (there are variations in the forms of 0, u, and m), and not all his vertical 
strokes are at the proper angle. The Greek script has a compressed appearance. 6, € 
and ¢ are all narrow, twice as high as wide. Uprights slope to the right. This is to say 
that, like the hand of F, it is an example of sloping pointed maiuscule; the letters are 
far narrower than those of F or H. But there is no reason why it need not also date 
from the second half of the fifth century. Looking back at the Latin column, we 
find some slight confirmation of this dating in the forms of b and d. 

I suggest therefore that the hand be placed in the second part of the fifth century. 
It is older than the lectionary notes by J in F1sob, which I do not think to be much 
older than L. 


HAND K 


K is, by Scrivener’s own admission, something of a convenient repository for late 
corrections: ‘I have sometimes indicated by K such very recent changes in several 
hands as Foll. 3b 33; 6a 27; 66 22; 326 17; 476 27; sob 13; 53b 4; 656 1; 26; 88b 29; gob 
21; 1676 8’ (p. xxvi). Some of these must be very recent indeed. The iotas at the end 
of 50b/13 and in 151/4 must be post-medieval, as must tw LtAea in the outer 
margin of 486b/1. 

Fourteen ‘corrections’ are in fact horizontal strokes in the margin or the written 
area, which cannot be dated. The same applies to five places where points have 
been placed over letters, and three where obeli have been used. 

The pz at F188b/20 is perhaps by the hand which added reOpappevos evonABev at 
198b/6~7. 


HAND L 


F.E. Brightman, ‘On the Italian Origin of Codex Bezae. The Marginal Notes of Lections’, JTS 1 
(1900), 446-54. 


It is clear that another drastic redating must be that of the annotators who 
supplied liturgical notes and Ammonian Sections to the Greek column. Scrivener 
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dated these to the ninth century, Harris to the tenth. That this activity should have 
been carried on in Lyons at that period is highly improbable. This was not a 
problem to Harris, who argued that the codex was then in south Italy, probably 
Calabria. He believed L, who provided the Ammonian Sections and the main 
series of tetAo1, apxat and teAn, to have been a Latin. The linguistic grounds for this 
— the intrusion of y in e.g. tapacKxevyny — are untenable (and see Gignac 1,71-5). 
The grammatical grounds are no better: that L uses weps as if it were the equivalent 
of pro. There is also Aeyn (Fsorb/21) instead of avaywwoxe, that is to say, lege in 
Greek dress. This, as Harris admits, is inconclusive (Annotators, p. 11, n. 1). He 
points out also the writer’s ignorance of Greek, in producing such solecisms as wept 
rou kuptaxn, and altering J’s 7m Kupiaxn to mEpt To Kuptaxn. Further, he describes es 
Thv evKnvnouv Opposite Jn 10.22 (143b) as a Latinism (ibid., p. 29, n. 2). This word 
would be even stranger in Latin (where encaenia is plural) than it is incorrect in 
Greek. Harris produces a palaeographical argument, that L wrote not a Greek 
sigma but a Latin G in ANNAGNOCMA (F120b/23 and 121b/13 erased) and 
ANNOGMA (6o0b and 62b). This seems plausible until one tries to find a 
contemporary Latin G with anything like such a form. Only in a much earlier 
period (e.g. the first hand of d) is it likely. It seems more probable that the corrector 
simply wrote sigma where he should not have. 

Moreover, and this is a decisive argument, L provided neither Ammonian 
Sections nor liturgical notes to the supplementary leaves. It seems inconceivable 
that he could have ignored them if they were part of the manuscript in his time. 

What is the evidence that provides a date for L? His letters are upright and 
round, a fairly late form of biblical maiuscule. The shapes of his letters in the 
Ammonian Section numbers are (presumably intentionally) more similar to those 
of the first hand than are his lectionary notes and the addition of Lk 23.34a on 
F278b. The latter (which are more helpful for dating purposes) can be compared 
with, for example, the Washington manuscript of the Pauline Epistles (016), which 
dates from the sixth century, and is considered by Cavallo to come from the 
Nitrian Desert (Ricerche, pp. 87f, 93). But a closer analogy can be found with 
manuscripts of this period having a Syrian—Antiochene origin. Cavallo lists five 
(p. 104), the Vienna Genesis, Codex Beratinus (®, 043), N (022), Codex Sinopensis 
(O, 023), and Codex Rossanensis (2, 042). All of these are purple manuscripts; the 
New Testament ones all have a text with at least some Caesarean elements. The last 
of them is especially comparable to our corrector. In the collection of Cavallo and 
Maehler, No. 44, a manuscript of Chrysostom’s Homiliae in Matthaeum (Cod. 
Guelferb. Helmst. 75a), is the most similar, not least in the form of delta with two 
knobs on the base. 

A date at the end of the sixth century is therefore most probable. The analogy 
with these manuscripts also furnishes some evidence that Codex Bezae was in Syria 
at that time. We shall return to this point in a later section. 
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Apart from the palaeographical and historical impossibilities involved in the 
later date, the earlier one makes it easy to account for the irregularities of the 
lectionary system compared to later standards: this is an early form. 


HANDS], M, M‘, M?, M?, M‘, N, O, O? 


For the Sortes, see F.C. Burkitt, ‘Codex Bezae and the Sortes Sangallenses’, JTS 28 (1926/7), 
58-9 = BBC 4 (April, 1927), 6-7; Harris, Annotators; B. M. Metzger, ‘Greek Manuscripts of John’s 


s999 


Gospel with ‘‘Hermenaiai”’, in Text and Testimony, Essays on New Testament and Apocryphal Literature in 
Honour of A.F.J. Klijn, ed. T. Baarda et al., Kampen, 1988, pp. 162-9; O. Stegmiiller, ‘Zu den 
Bibelorakeln im Codex Bezae’, Biblica 34 (1953), 15-17. 

Useful lists of the annotations by these hands are provided by Harris, Annotators, pp. 37ff. 


These are the hands which provided lectionary apyat and reAn, terAot, and the 
Sortes (a collection of sixty-nine hermenaiai, written in the bottom margin of 
Mark’s Gospel). Scrivener allocated them as follows: 


Lectionary notes: I (John and Luke) 
M (Matthew and Luke) 
M? (Luke) 
M*é* (Mark and Acts) 
N, O, O? (Acts) 


Titrou M! (Matthew) 
M? (John, Luke) 
Sortes M? (Mark) 


It is necessary to reallocate the zirAot and the Sortes. According to Scrivener, 
followed by Harris, M’ provided trot for Matthew; M? supplied them for John 
and Luke. He thinks that M2 may be the same as the hand of the Sortes, M®. I would 
suggest that M' was responsible for the rerAou in Matthew and for the Sortes; M? for 
the ti7Aor in John and Luke. M? has therefore no separate existence. Beyond this, I 
wonder whether the minuscule M? and the maiuscule M' are not two scripts from a 
single pen. The forms of 7, « with a diaeresis (e.g. Ff129b and 318b), and p are very 
alike. 

If this is so, then the dating of this material can be made fairly precise. Harris 
noted that at F128b, L wrote over a rirAos written by M?. This observation seems 
to be correct. A date in the second half of the sixth century (and necessarily earlier 
than L) seems to be quite acceptable for both these poor and rough scripts. 

The dating of the other hands is not a matter on which the present writer feels 
fully competent. I is the writer of two lectionary notes, on Ff130b and 197b. The 
script slopes unevenly, has fairly narrow letters, and poorly executed serifs. It is, I 
would suggest, from somewhere between 550 and 650. 

The division between some of the other hands is fairly uncertain. For example, 
the indications of the beginning of a lection rt wevtixoore at the head of F418b and 
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Tov aytov. Stovuciov. apewnayttov at the top of 488b seem to me to be by the same 
hand, not by M* and O respectively. 

A small feature which provides circumstantial evidence is that the annotator M* 
always (since we have disposed of Scrivener’s exception on F418b) provides a reAos 
to his lections. The fact that his lection beginning on F347b (Mk 16.9) has no reAos 
on the supplementary leaf 348b* suggests that he predates not only the restoration, 
but the loss of the original leaf: why should anybody want to provide an apyy fora 
half-missing lection? 

While unwilling to be too categorical on the subject of dating these several crude 
hands, I suggest that it is safe to say that they all fit into the period 550-650. 

It should be noted that these various lectionary notes are not the haphazard uses 
of the manuscript that they appear to be. Only twice (M at Mt 2.1 and J at Jn 12.1) 
do they overlap with L. Otherwise, they are found to provide lections not given by 
L. The conclusion to be drawn is that they come after L. Alternatively, could it 
have been that L provides a professional insertion of material that had begun to be 
added in a haphazard fashion? Since L is later than both J and M?, should the other 
lectionary annotators also be placed before L? Or, are some of the annotators 
before, some after L? Whichever of these may be correct, it is clear that the habit of 
noting lections in the manuscript was of fairly short duration — a hundred years at 
the most. 

The fact that the Corrector M* provided apyat on leaves preceding ones now 
lost at Mk 16.9 (F347b) and Ac 8.26 (446b) suggests, as I have said, that the 
manuscript was at that period still not defective. The same argument is likely to 
apply to the apyy of Hand M on F6b, though the fact that he never resumes on the 
other side of the lacuna makes this less certain. Moreover, there are no lectionary 
notes on any supplementary leaf. Thus one thing that emerges from the lectionary 
notes is that the manuscript is likely to have been complete (at least for the Gospels 
and most of Acts) until the middle of the seventh century. 


SECUNDAE MANUS 


It will be clear that a number of corrections which Scrivener allocated to known 
hands have fallen off the map. The number of corrections which can be described 
only by the phrase secunda manu is larger than Scrivener had supposed, and includes 
anumber of hands. My phrase secunda manu really embraces material divided up by 
Scrivener into K and s.m. For all purposes of the present study, it may as well 
include the activity of hands M and O and their subdivisions. That is, it consists in 
deletions and erasures, sundry small corrections, and some larger ones made by a 
hand which can be detected either once or only very rarely, whose dates vary from 
the fifth century through to modern times. 

It remains to add that close examination of the methods of deletion used in the 
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Latin text enables us to learn more about the number of hands active in correcting 
it. 

Having suggested that the use of an obelus to delete a word is the practice of G, 
we are left with a variety of other usages. The most common is deletion with point 
above the letter and obelus through it (Matthew — seven times, John — four, Luke — 
ten, Mark — four, Acts — fifteen, total — forty). A similar usage is a point above the 
letter, but no obelus (seventeen times, regularly throughout the codex). There is 
also deletion by erasure (Matthew — one instance, John — four, Luke — three, Mark 
~none, Acts — thirteen, total — twenty-one). It is impossible to say more than that 
the erasing of letters is very probably the habit of different hands from that or those 
using point and/or obelus. We are safe in concluding that, besides G, there are at 
least two other hands in evidence. But further speculation is impossible, and we 
cannot identify these alterations with any of the known hands. 

All these methods of deletion (point and obelus alone or together, and erasure) 
are found in the Greek column also. 


THE SUPPLEMENTARY LEAVES 


J. Chapman, ‘The Original Contents of Codex Bezae’, The Expositor (VI) 2 1905, 46-53; C. Charlier, 
‘Les Manuscrits personnels de Florus de Lyon et son activité littéraire’, Mélanges E. Podechard, Lyons, 
1948, pp. 71-84; L. Delisle, ‘Notices sur plusieurs anciens manuscrits de la bibliothéque de Lyon’, Notices 
et extraits des manuscrits 29, Part II (1880), 402; Lowe, Codices Lugdunenses Antiquissimi, Lyons, 1924; 
Lowe, ‘The Codex Bezae and Lyons’, JTS 25 (1924), 270-4 = Pal. Papers 1,182-6 and plates 24-5; 
Lowe, ‘Nugae Palaeographicae’, in Persecution and Liberty, Essays in Honour of George Lincoln Burr, New 
York, 1931, pp. $5-69= Pal. Papers 1,315—-25, esp. pp. 322-5. 


The place and date at which these were added has been well established. Some 
writers have even put a name to the scribe. The evidence from Ado’s Martyrology, 
that the manuscript was in Lyons in the ninth century, will be described in Part III. 

The supplementary leaves are numbered in the facsimile edition (and on the 
leaves themselves) as 7*, 169*—175*, and 348*. They contain, in the Greek, Mt 3.7 
azro to 3.16 ‘Ov; Jn 18.14 ev to 20.13 kAavers; Mk 16.15 maon to 16.20 anv; and in 
the Latin, Mt 2.21 qui to 3.7 fugere; Jn 18.2 iudas to 20.1 essent; Mk 16.6 crucifixum to 
16.20 amen. 

Chapman suggested (pp. 52f) that Revelation (which, as we have seen, he 
believed to have come after Mark), and the Johannine epistles were not replaced 
because they were not needed for liturgical use. Acts, he suggests, was at that time 
still complete and therefore did not need restoring. Since we do not know that we 
still have all the restored leaves, the latter argument is worthless. As to the former, 
there is no evidence, and very little likelihood, of the manuscript’s ever having 
been used liturgically in Lyons (Chapman will have accepted the received and late 
date for L). 

The format endeavours to reproduce that of the first hand. The line endings of 
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F7* match those of 6b. The same is done on Ff169* and 348*. Ff16gb*—175* are 
written in sense-lines, which are intended to be identical in the two columns. There 
are thirty-three lines on F16gb*-170*, 170b*-171* (thirty-two in 171*) 
173b*-174*, and thirty-two on 171b*-172*, 172b*—173*, 174b*-175* (thirty in 
175*). Both inner and outer margins are ruled with double bounding lines. The 8 
measurement is 151 X 180-5 mm. Unlike the body of the manuscript, there are no 
running titles. No quire signatures were needed. 

The two columns are written in an imitation of uncial, except for the Latin 
colophon to Mark, which is in rustic capitals. 

The two main features which enabled Lowe to recognize these leaves as 
produced at Lyons were the use of blue ink (and it is a quite bright blue that has 
kept its colour well) and the form of the interrogation mark. Blue ink is used in the 
Lyons manuscript 484 (414), Florus’ excerpts from Augustine on the Pauline 
corpus. According to Delisle, this manuscript may have been Florus’ autograph. 
Lowe cautiously adopts this opinion (‘for part of it at least this may easily be true’ — 
‘Codex Bezae and Lyons’, p.273=Pal. Papers 1,184). Dom Célestin Charlier 
advanced the opinion with no hesitation at all, in giving an extended list of 
manuscripts in which he found the hand of Florus. Lyons 600 (517), of Jerome, is an 
early-eighth-century manuscript with blue ink, which was probably written in 
Lyons. A third manuscript, the Missale Gothicum (Rom. Vat. Regin. 317 
(Cavalieri and Lietzmann, plate 18)), uses both red and blue ink. It was produced 
by the Luxeuil scriptorium. The interrogation mark is found in five manuscripts 
besides D®: Lyons 484 (414) (already mentioned), Lyons 478 (408), F6b (a quire 
added to a sixth-century manuscript of Augustine), Lyons 604 (521) + Paris BN 
Lat. 1594 (again, a manuscript of Augustine with annotations attributed to Florus 
by Charlier (p. 83)), Paris Lat. 9550 (again containing material from Florus’ hand), 
and Lyons 431 (357) (containing similar additions). 


Interrogation marks were a comparatively recent innovation. The first extant examples are in 
manuscripts from Corbie written in the period 772-81. See further Jean Vezin, ‘Le Point 
d’interrogation, un élément de datation et de localisation des manuscrits. L7Exemple de Saint-Denis au 
IX® siécle’, Scriptorium 34 (1980), 181-96 and plate 13. Vezin lists signs that are distinctive to ninth- 
century Mss from Corbie, Saint-Amand-en-Pevéle, Worcester, Lyons, and Southern Italy, besides 
isolating a type unique to St-Denis in the same period. 

The difficulties in identifying the hand of Florus are considerable. My visit to 
Lyons, during which I paid particular attention to manuscripts 478 and 484, was 
just long enough to make these difficulties obvious. If Florus was responsible for 
the parts of these codices attributed to him by Charlier, then he wrote a 
bewildering variety of hands: in the first, capitals (in red ink) for explicit and title 
and (in black) the occasional marginal note; rustic capitals (in blue ink) for the 
biblical text and for marginalia indicating the source in Augustine; and minuscules 
for the body of the text; in the second, a kind of uncial which imitates the sixth- 
century uncial of the original scribe, rustic capitals for title and opening lines, and 
marginalia in yet another hand. 
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While one should be reluctant to deny versatility to a scribe, the problem with 
attributing all these hands to Florus is that the criteria have to become so loose as to 
be useless. It seems to me improbable that he can have written them all. Apart from 
the fact that such a scholar will have had amanuenses to work for him, it is quite 
obviously in the nature of a scriptorium that it will produce books that are very 
similar in appearance. 

I shall therefore leave aside the question of Florus’ responsibility for the 
supplementary pages of Codex Bezae, and of whether the hand that wrote them is 
represented in other Lyons manuscripts. Another good reason for showing such 
caution is that the Latin supplementary leaves are written in an intentionally 
archaic script. This masks the form of the letters natural to the writer. 

Instead, the question is to be raised as to whether the Greek and Latin columns 
could be by the same hand. Apart from the fact that the Greek script is larger and 
written with a thicker pen, none of the letters in common between the two 
alphabets is written in the same way. A, C, E, I, M, N, and T in the Latin are all 
different from the Greek parallel — this is surprising because the Greek is certainly 
not expertly written by a Greek scribe, but is a Latin imitation. The forms of the 
horizontal stroke over the nomina sacra are quite different. So are even the medial 
points, which in the Greek are sometimes given a tail, so that their shape 
approaches that of a modern comma. 

In comparing the Greek additional leaves in D with Latin marginalia in other 
manuscripts, we encounter a problem which we have already had to face: how to 
identify corrections or additions made in one column with a hand known from the 
other. The consequence of this is that one tempting possibility — to ascribe the 
copying of the Greek leaves to Florus — lacks any means of being established. In 
favour of it is the fact that we know Florus to have learnt Greek — but we do not 
know how many other people in his circle shared this accomplishment. 

It has never, so far as I am aware, been noticed that the supplementary leaves 
themselves contain corrections. The Latin equivalent of the final line of F169b* (Jn 
18.25) is added to the right of Il. 32 and 33 in F170*: 

dixerunt ergo ei’ 

numquid et tu ex disci 

pulis eius es’ 

The form of d and I, the joining of letters, and the absence of the peculiarly 
Lyonnaise interrogation mark, are manifest indications that this is not by the hand 
that wrote the other replacement Latin leaves. It also is of the ninth century. 

The other correction is that pera de ravra, Originally written both at the end of 
F173b* and the beginning of 174b*, is erased in F173b*/33. 

In conclusion, the evidence does not permit us to be more specific than to say 
that Codex Bezae was certainly in Lyons in the ninth century. 

The evidence we have been studying, whatever may be said about Florus, does 
point to one common feature of these manuscripts — a conservation movement in 
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ninth-century Lyons. All of these manuscripts were restored at the same period. It 
is very clear that Lyons was important as a centre for the recovery, restoration, and 
publishing of ancient material. It also played a role in the preservation of Roman 
legal material (and Charlier claimed that we have Florus’ notes in Ms Lyon 3735, a 
commentary on the Lex Visigothorum). The restoration of Codex Bezae was a part 
of this important programme. And, while Florus’ role as a copyist may be in 
doubt, his significance as an initiator of this programme cannot be doubted. 

Another interesting piece of information which may link Codex Bezae with 
ninth-century France is provided by Wettstein (Vol. 1, p. 28). He cites a quotation 
from Druthmar, the ninth-century monk of Corbie who, in his Expositiones in 
Matthaeum (PL 106,4266), records that 


Vidi tamen librum Evangelii Graece scriptum, qui dicebatur Sancti Hilarii fuisse, in 
quo primo erant Matthaeus et Johannes, & post alii duo. Interrogavi enim 
Euphemium Monachum [om. monachum PL] Graecum, cur hoc ita esset? dixit mihi: 
in similitudinem boni agricolae, qui, quos fortiores habet boves, primo jungit. 


Wettstein comments: 


Utrum vero Codicem in urbe Pictavorum, quae Aquitaniae pars erat, an in Claro 
Monte, an Corbejae viderit, non dicit: vidit tamen, nisi admodum fallor, hunc ipsum 
Codicem Cantabrigiensem, qui unus & solus omnium Codicum Graece scriptorum 
hunc ordinem servat. 


Codex Bezae is no longer the only known manuscript to contain the Gospels in 
this order (see Metzger, Canon, pp. 249f), although it is the only one we know to 
have been in the south of France. Possibly against the identification with Codex 
Bezae is the absence of any reference to a Latin column in Druthmar’s description. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Setting aside the hands we have included in secunda manus, as well as K, which is 
neither one hand nor early, there are a dozen to be fitted into a chronological list. 
From what has been said, the list will look like this: 


¢. 400 G 
400-440 A 
400-450 B 
Cc 
450 D 
450-500 E 
F 
H 
J' 
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830-50 supplement 


Within this, I would suggest, partly on the basis of evidence to be demonstrated 
in Part III, that the sequence was in factG AC BDEHFJ'J M'/M? L. The 
correctors divide into three groups; the first, consisting of G, A, C, and B, worked 
in the first part of the fifth century; the second (D, E, H, F, and J') came in the later 
part of the century; the third came more than fifty years later, in the second part of 
the sixth. At about this period, or rather later, came the annotators. 

This represents my opinion of the order and dates of the correctors. It forms the 
groundwork for the important task of studying the textual influences of the 
various hands, and provides a framework for reconstructing the history of the 
manuscript’s life. These are subjects for future chapters. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


Towards the codicology of a bilingual 
codex 


An analysis of the physical characteristics of bilingual manuscript traditions has yet 
to be made. Such an undertaking would be a valuable contribution to our 
knowledge of ancient manuscripts. At present we can hardly advance beyond 
seeking for the correct questions to be asked. Are there links between the different 
groups of bilinguals — for instance between those in Greek and Coptic and those in 
Greek and Latin? Can particular sizes of book be discerned? Can lay-outs on the 
page, rules with regard to use of scripts for running titles, colophons, and quire 
signatures? Are there different practices for bilinguals written for different 
purposes or according to their contents? How isa copyist’s writing style affected by 
the adjacent scripts? What are the typical corruptions of a bilingual tradition? In 
what ways may it be superior to a monolingual one? Is there any continuity 
between ancient, Carolingian, and Renaissance Graeco-Latin manuscripts? The 
analysis of colophons and running titles which we undertook in chapter 1 enabled 
us to place the scribe of Codex Bezae within a Latin copying tradition. Can such 
studies be undertaken elsewhere? 

It is impossible here to undertake a full-scale study of all bilingual manuscripts. 
However, some attempt to compare Codex Bezae with other bilinguals is 
desirable. Different though it is from most other biblical manuscripts known to us, 
we have no justification for assuming that its scribe’s contemporaries will have seen 
it as so very different. It is certainly not without genealogy, and we must seek for 
clues to the sources of its character. We begin with non-biblical Graeco-Latin 
manuscripts. First I shall provide a list of those of which I know, and then give 
some tabulated details. It should be noted that the phrase non-biblical does not 
precisely apply to one item (no. 6). However, this text is not a manuscript of the 
New Testament either, and is better placed here. 


NON-BIBLICAL GRAECO-LATIN MANUSCRIPTS 
The manuscripts prior to the ninth century are gathered from CLA. Otherwise, my source is Georg 


Goetz, Corpus Glossariorum Latinorum, 7 vols., Leipzig, 1888-1901, supplemented by Henri Omont, 
“Notice du Ms. Nouv. Acq. Lat. 763 de la Bibliothéque Nationale, contenant plusieurs anciens glossaires 
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grecs et latins, et de quelques autres manuscrits provenant de Saint-Maximin de Tréves’, Notices et 
extraits des manuscrits de la Bibliotheque Nationale et autres bibliothéques, Vol. 38, Paris, 1903, pp. 341-96, 
esp. pp. 342f, 346, 349 (description), 372-83 (transcription). 

A. Bataille, ‘Les Glossaires gréco-latins sur papyrus’, Recherches de papyrologie 4 (1967), 161-9; Lowe, 
‘Two Fragments’, A. Wouters, ‘An Unedited Papyrus Codex in the Chester Beatty Library Dublin 
containing a Greek Grammar and a Graeco-Latin Lexicon of Four Pauline Epistles’, Actes du XV* 
Congrés International de Papyrologie, Vol. 3, Problémes généraux (Papyrol. Bruxelles 18), 1979, 97-107; 
Wouters with J. M. Robinson, ‘Chester Beatty Accession Number 1499. A Preliminary Codicological 
Analysis’, in Miscellania papirologica Ramon Roca-Puig, ed. Sabastia Janeras, Barcelona, 1987, 
pp. 297-306. See further the bibliographies in CLA. 


The texts are arranged in four groups in table 6: Greek texts with a Latin 
translation, Latin with a Greek translation; thirdly, writing exercises; the fourth 
group contains the materials listed by Goetz (one of his manuscripts, Harley 5792, 
is also in CLA, but I have omitted it from the first group). Three papyrus fragments 
described by Goetz, on the other hand, are placed under their CLA classification. 
The parchment texts of the second group are placed before those on papyrus. 
Otherwise they are in the order in which they are to be found in CLA, followed by 
the material from Goetz and Omont. I have not included Pap. Oxy. 3315, a 
fragment from the first or second century consisting of Latin words with Greek 
transcriptions. 

In the hope of discovering a pattern, I have collected information about these 
texts, generally on the basis of Lowe’s descriptions, in table 7. Only the oldest of 
Goetz’s manuscripts (those prior to the eleventh century) are included here. Some 
of the manuscripts in British libraries (as well as no. 11) I have examined personally. 

On the whole, the results are disappointing. However, reflection does produce 
some conclusions. 

The Graeco-Latin manuscripts are all, except for the eighth-century examples, 
on papyrus (including one roll). Absolutely no conclusions can be drawn about the 
comparative measurements of these few damaged specimens. There is no preferred 
lay-out in this group: we find the Latin on the left and the Greek on the left, and in 
two instances the Latin (or at least a Latin summary) preceding the Greek text. The 
smaller number of manuscripts in this than in the second group reflects the needs of 
the Eastern empire where they have been preserved. 

Turning to the second group, we see that there are more parchment manuscripts 
in the list. There is also a clearer preference for placing the original Latin in the left 
column. The only possible exception is no. 26, in which it is unclear which way 
round the glossary is intended. 

None of the examples is calligraphic. All are very ordinary tools. In many the 
standards of writing and of knowledge are not high; in some they are very low. 

The only constant between the papyrus and parchment texts of the first groups is 
the preference for two columns to the page. 

What were these texts for? The certain answer is that they were teaching aids. 
Lowe regularly describes them with phrases like ‘doubtless a school book’. They 
were cribs, dividing up the phrases and verses of Latin writers into tiny units of one 
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Table 6. List of non-biblical Graeco-Latin manuscripts 


In groups A, B, and C the number in parentheses following the item number is the CLA 
catalogue number. 


A GRAECO-LATIN TEXTS 

I (2,225) Manchester, Rylands Pap. 476: Chronicon Graeco-Latinum 

2 (3,291) Florence, Laurenziana PSI 848: Aesopica Graeco-Latina, Ps.-Dositheus (fragment) 

3 (5,699) Paris, Sorbonne, Inst. de Papyrol. Pap. Reinach 2140: Glossarium 

4 (8,1171) Cologne, Hist. Archiv. W 352* + Gottingen, Univ. Bibl. App. Dipl. 8c+ 8p: Glossarium 

5 (9,1656) New York, Pierpont Morgan Lib. Pap. 6.26: Babrius, Fabulae (XI, XVI, XVII) 

6 (S,1683) Dublin, Chester Beatty Collection Pap. Ac. 1499: Paradigms; glossary for selected lemmata 
in Rom., 2 Cor., Gal., Eph.; juridical glosses 

7 (S, 1731) Marburg, Staatsarchiv Hr 2, 2: Glossarium 

8 (S,1738) Oxford, Ashmolean Mus. Pap. Oxy. 2194: Litterae Graeco-Latinae (part of a letter) 

9 (S,1780) Ann Arbor, Univ. of Michigan Pap. 457 (Inv. 56045, verso): Aesop (verso ofa roll— recto is 
a legal fragment, dating from saec. I-II) 


B LATINO-GREEK TEXTS 

10 (2,137) Cambridge Univ. Lib. Add. Ms 5896: Lexicon Aeneidos 

11 (3,306) Milan, Ambrosiana Cimelio Ms 3, foll. 113-20: Virgil, Aeneis I (parts), with Greek version 

12 (5,697) Paris, Mus. du Louvre, Pap. Egypt. 7332: Grammatica Latino-Graeca (fragments) 

13 (10,1522) Vienna, Nat. Bibl. Pap.-Sammlung 124: Virgil, Aeneis V.673-4, 683-4, with Greek 
version 

14 (10,1525) Vienna, Nat. Bibl. Pap.-Sammlung 127: Glossarium Latino-Graecum 

1§ (10,1570) Cairo, Mus. of Egyptian Antiquities Pap. Fuad 5: Virgil, Aeneis III. 444-68, cum versione 
Graeca 

16 (11,1651) El Cerrito Western Baptist College, California, Allen Pap. s.n.: Virgil, Georg. I. 229-36 
(the upper script of this palimpsest is a Sahidic version of the Wisdom of Solomon 11.4-15) 

17 (2,224) Manchester, Rylands Pap. 61: Cicero in Catilinam IL. 14, 15 cum versione Graeca 

18 (2,226) Manchester, Rylands Pap. 477: Cicero in Q. Caecilium Divinatio (§§33—7 init., 44-6) cum 
versione et scholiis Graecis 

19 (2,227 + 3,367 + 10 p. 38) Manchester, Rylands Pap. 478 + Milan, Univ. Cattolica del Sacra Cuore 
Pap. Med. 1 + Cairo, Mus. of Egyptian Antiquities Pap. 85644 A+B: Virgil, Aeneis (parts of Book I) 
cum versione Graeca 

20 (3,290) Florence, Laurenziana PSI 756: Interpretamenta Aeneidos 

21 (5,696) Paris, Mus. du Louvre, Pap. Egypt. 2329: Glossarium Latino-Graecum 

22 (5,698) Paris, Sorbonne, Inst. de Papyrol. Pap. Reinach 2069: Glossarium Latino-Graecum (S-U) 

23 (10,1519) Vienna, Nat. Bibl. Pap.-Sammlung 630885 a +e: Cicero, Orat. in Catilinam 1, 6.15f, 7.176, 
8.19f 

24 (11,1652) New York, Pierpont.Morgan Lib., P. Colt 1: Virgil, Aeneis I, II, [V (parts). (Illustrated in 
Cavallo and Maehler, plate 46b; they date it to the first half of the seventh century.) 

25 (S,1791) London, Egyptian Exploration Soc. Pap. Oxy. 2624: Glossarium 


c Exercitationes scribendi 

26 (S,1681) Cambridge Univ. Lib. Add. Ms 5902 (Pap. Oxy. 1315) 

27 (S,1705) London, Egyptian Exploration Soc. Pap. Ant. 1 (fragment 1 verso) 
28 (S,1755) Paris, Sorbonne, Inst. de Papyrol. Pap. Bouriant 2249 


D MANUSCRIPTS LISTED BY GOETZ (SUPPLEMENTED BY OMONT) 


Where Goetz’s Latin place name may be ambiguous, it is retained. 


I Pseudophiloxenus 


29 Paris, BN Lat. 7651, saec. IX 
30 Paris, BN Lat. 7652, saec. XVI (copy of 29) 
31 Leiden, Cod. Voss. mise. lat. 1 pars 5, saec. XVII (copy of 29) 


32 
33 
34 
35 
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Table 6. (cont) 


Paris, BN Lat. 7653, saec. XVI 
Leiden, Scaliger 25, saec. XVI 
Leiden, Scaliger 61, saec. XVI 
Beme 189, saec. XVI 


II Pseudocyril 


36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 


London, BL Harley $792, saec. VIII, copied in Italy or France 
Laudunensis 444, saec. [Xex., written in Gaul 

Rome, Lib. of the Oratorians, Vallicellianus B 31, saec. XV 
Saint-Flour (Aedilium Floe. Eccles.) Bibl. mun. Cod. CCXIX, saec. XV 
Florence, Laurenziana 92, saec. XV/XVI 

Florence, Laurenziana $7, 16, saec. XV/XVI 

Madrid, Escorial £.1.12, saec. XV 

Paris, BN Lat. 23204, saec. XV/XVI1 

Paris, BN Gr. 2627, saec. XV/XVI 

Paris, BN Gr. 2628, saec. XVex. 

Cambridge Univ. Lib. Kk V.12, saec. XVI. 

Naples, Bibl. Naz. 11.D.34, saec. XV 


Ill Glossae Servii Grammatici 


London, BL Harley 2773, saec. XII 

Leiden, Perizonianus Q 72, written by I. F. Gronovius, and copied from 48 

Leiden, Scaliger 63, written by Carolus Labbaeus, and copied from a lost codex Puteanus 
Leiden, Cod. Ruhnkenii 5, saec. XVII (copy of $0) 

Leiden, Burmannorum Q°.5.x, copied in 1600 


IV Idiomata 


53 
54 


Naples, Bibl. Naz. 1v.a.8, Charisii idiomata, saec. VIII 
Paris, BN Lat. 7530, saec. VIII 


V Glossariolum 


This is contained in Cod. Laud. 444 (no. 37 above). 


VI Hermeneumata Pseudodositheana 


Hermeneumata Leidensia 


55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 


Leiden, Cod. Voss. Gr. Q.7, saec. X 

Saint-Gall 902, saec. X 

London, BL Harley $642, saec. X, copied at Saint-Gall 

Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibl. Lat. 601, saec. X, also copied at Saint-Gall? 
Erfurt, Amplonianus F 10, saec. [IX 

Paris, BN Lat. 7683, written by Salmasius 

Paris, BN Lat. 6503, saec. [IX 

Leiden, Scaliger 61 (copy of previous item) 


Hermeneumata Monacensia 


63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 


Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibl. 13002, written in 1158 
Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibl. 22201, written in 1165 
Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibl. 27317, saec. XV 
Heiligenkreuz 17, saec. XII 

Naples, Bibl. Naz. Gr. 1.D.35, saec. XV/XVI 
Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibl. Gr. 323, saec. XVI 
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Table 6. (cont). 


Hermeneumata Einsidlensia 

69 Einsiedeln 19 (124), written in 1503 

70 Einsiedeln 683 (Greek part only), written in 1518 

71 Paris, BN Lat. 3049, written by Georgius Hermonymus Spartanus 
72 Naples, Bibl. Naz. Gr. 11.D.35 (see no. 67) 

73 Florence, Laurenziana Ashburnham 1439, saec. XV 


Hermeneumata Montepessulana 
74 Montpellier H 306, saec. [IX 
75 Montpellier H 143, saec. XVI, a copy of no. 74 


Smaller collections 

76 Brussels 1828-30, saec. X 

77 Rome, Vatican 6925, saec. X 
78 Berne 688, saec. XIII 


Glossae Vaticanae 

79 Rome, Vat. Pal. 1773, saec. X 

80 Rome, Vat. Pal. 1774, saec. XIII 

81 Cambridge Univ. Lib., Gale 0.5.34, saec. XII/XIII 
82 Oxford, Balliol 155, saec. XIV 

83 Leiden, Cod. Voss. 24 

84 Berne 236 (saec. X) 


VII Hermeneumata medicobotanica 


Glossae Casinenses 
85 Casino 69, saec. IX 


Hermeneumata Senensia 
86 Siena F v 8, saec. X/X1 


Hermeneumata codicis Vaticani 
87 Rome, Vat. Reg. Chr. 1260, saec. X 


Hermeneumata Bernensia 

88 Berne 337, saec. XI 

89 Oxford, Bodl. Laud. misc. 567, saec. XII 
g0 Cambridge, Corpus Christi College? 

o1 Rome, Vat. 4417, saec. X/XI 

92 Paris, BN Lat. 11218, saec. [IX 


VIII Glossaria 
93 Paris, BN Nouv. Acq. Lat. 763, Ff34v—42v, saec. [IX 
94 ibid., Fi47v, post saec. 1X 


Table 7. Detailed comparison of non-biblical Graeco-Latin manuscripts 


No.” Origin Date” Material @ measurement § measurement Folios 
(cm) (cm) 
A Gracco-Latin texts 
1 ? Iv-V Papyrus 1064+ x1214+  ? 1 frg. 
2 Egypt? V-VI Papyrus 105 x 103 now lower mgn 40 1 frg. 
3 2 Vv papyrus 190 X 190 €.140 x? 
Byzantium? VI Papyrus 233 X 322 180-92 X 250-5 3 
$ Egypt TH-IV pap. roll Lat. 140-70 x ?; 
Gr. 115-20 x? 
6 Egypt Iv Papyrus 6.136 x 6. 168 O14 xe. 148 $2 (13) 
7 Fulda VIII ex. parchmt 232 XC. 275 190 x 208 1 
8 ? Vv Papyrus 100+ X246+ ? 1 
9 Egypt? Il' pap. roll sot x128+ ? 1 frg. 
B_ Latino-Greek texts 
10 Byzantium = =V parchmt 140 X 253 5-105 X 176 1 
IE East vir parchmt 174 X 268 135 X 200 4 
(palimps.) 
12 Egypt V-VI parchmt ¢. 200 X 240? €.130X? 2) 
13 ? Vv parchmt ? 6.120 x? 
14 East? Vv parchmt ? ? 
15 Egypt IV-V parchmt 270? X 305? 225? ¢. 215 1 
16 East v parchmt 
17 Egypt? Iv Papyrus 172X177 122+ x? 1 
18 2 IvV-v Papyrus 200 X 290 120 x 180 2 
19 tg Iv papyrus 240 X 360 160 x 260 3 
20 Egypt Vv Papyrus 300 x 180 240 x ?; inner mgn 1 frg. 
40 
21 VI Papyrus 120 X 293 1 
22 found at iil verso of pap. 12 frg. 
Oxyrynchus roll 
23 Egypt Iv-V papyrus 300? x 400 3 (4 frg.) 
24 Egypt? V ex.? papyrus 200 X 275 135-40 X 190-200 
25 Egypt? IP Papyrus 
CC Exercitationes scribendi 
26 Egypt v Papyrus 145 X 123 / 1 frg. 
27 td Iv-V Papyrus 190 X ¢.210 / 3 frg. 
28 2 I-III Papyrus 6.155 XC.110 / 1 frg. 
D_ Manuscripts listed by Goctz (supplemented by Omont) 
29 IX parchmt 215-20 X 270~5 219 
36 Italy/France VIII parchmt 215 X 293 160 x 232 272 
37 France ~ 1X ex. parchmt 230 X 292 318 
$3 
54 Vill 
$$ x parchmt 220 X 260 42 
56 x parchmt 
57 Saint-Gall x parchmt 47 
$8 Saint-Gall? =X parchmt 
59 Ix parchmt 
61 IX parchmt 238 x 338 
74 IX parchmt 165 X 230 220 
76 x parchmt 
77 x parchmt F67-8 
84 x parchmt 
85 Ix 
86 X/XI 
87 xX 
g2 Ix Ff39v—-qiv 
93 Tréves IX parchmt 160 X 250 Ff3 4v-42v 


* See table 6. 
> The superscript numbers indicate the first or second half of the century. 


56 
Table 7. (cont.) 


No.* Columns Lines Greck script Latin script Language on Icft Quire signatures 


A Graeco-Latin texts 


1 SS _ unc. carly h-unc. 2 = 
2 2 8+ unc. (could be saec. carly h-unc. Latin? 
Hl) (roundish) 
3 s+ unc. early h-unc. Latin 
2 39-40 unc. unc. Greek 
5 22+ curs. Lat. of cach fable 
over Gr. 
6 1/3-4 297-31/29-33 cp. Cairo carly h-unc. Gr. and Lat. words / 
Menander? (mixed) alternate 
7 2 20 Anglo-Saxon min. 
8 1 gt unc. carly/late h-unc. Lat. of cach over ? 
Gr. 
9 ? curs. 


B  Latino-Greek cexts 


10 2 38? square unc. carly b-r unc. Latin = 
rol 2 30 unc., very like the — mixed h-unc. Latin = 
Lat. 
42 2 23+ unc. ber unc. Latin 
13 2 ot unc. unc. Latin 
14 2 18+ unc. early h-unc. Latin 
15 2 pairs of 2 25-6 d/5, njv identical curs. Latin 
16 2 21+ unc. unc. Latin 
17 z 18+ unc. carly h-unc. Latin 
18 2 21-2 carly h-unc. Latin 
19 2 6. 36 unc. early h-unc. Latin 
20 4 60? unc. (could be saee. h-unc. cols ().-r.) Lat.-Gr.- 
IV) Lat.-Gr. 
2 29 written in Lae. curs. min. 
letters 
22 8 up to 23 surv. curs. continuous 
23 2 double ¢. §0? carly h-unc. Latin 
cols.? 
24 2 26 une. carly h-unc. Latin top I. cnr, leaf 1, 
in Gr. 
25 curs. Latin (tr. of Gr.?) 
C_ Exercitationes scribendi 
26 | | unc. capitalis and h-unc. 
27 / | rustic capitals (sic) early h-unc./rustic 
caps. 
28 | if ? ancient curs. Gr. below 
D_ Manuscripts listed by Goetz (supplemented by Omont) 
29 2 34-8 inexpert unc. Greek Greek 
36 2 g+Rom. num. 
37 
53 
54 
55 2 unc. min. Greek 
56 
57 
58 Lat. letters 
59 
61 


In the measurements, the width is placed first (for a justification of this procedure, see 
Turner, Typology, chapter 2 and especially p. 14). The number of folios given is the extant 
number. A plus sign after the number of lines indicates that these are the number extant in a 
mutilated copy. A query indicates the number suggested by an attempt at reconstruction. A 
dash or question mark alone in any column indicates that the information cannot be 
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Running titles 


heading in Lat. 


none 


none 


Ruling Bounding 
lines 

nonce nonce 

none none 

| | 

flesh double, ]. of none 
cols. 

hair, ftom centre, double 

all Icaves tog. 

? 

? 

no desctiption in 

CLA 

hair double on I. 
of col. 

hair 


Punctuation Abbreviations 


none 


2 =con, p= prac 


: beew. words 


{] betw. Gr. and 
Lat. 


none 


> onee 


: and ; betw. 
words 
new § projects into 


1 mgn 
? 


spaces betw. Gr. 
and Lat. words 
very short lines 


first word projects 


> if cols. too 
close tog. 


fot final n/m 


Other notes 


cp. CLA 2,246 


Latin influenced by Greek 


cp. CLA S,1782: both sctipts 
unusual 
verso of the roll 


p.m. and s.m. corrections; 
zigzag botder to explicit 


red for new word to be 
declined 
lost: no facsimile 


cp. CLA 2,206 


cach line a word or short 
phrasc 
barbarous spelling 


recto accounts of transport by 
watcr 


cp. CLA 2,224 


quatctnions; pap. recto outside 
matching sides 


corrected saec. 
XVI/XVIL 


corrected saec. X/X1 


$7 


No.* 


Ww 


12 


recovered. No entry indicates that I have not been able to gather the information. An 
oblique stroke indicates that the column entry is inapplicable to this manuscript. 


Abbreviations particular to this table: betw., between; cnr, corner; curs., cursive; frg., 
fragmentary; h-unc., half-uncial; 1, left; mgn, margin; min., minuscule; palimps., 
palimpsest; pap. roll, papyrus roll, parchmt, parchment, r., right; surv., surviving; tog., 
together; tr., translation; unc., uncial 
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Table 8. Non-biblical Graeco-Latin manuscripts 
listed by century 


Manuscript groups* 


Saec. A B Cc D 


II 
Ill 
IV 
V 
VI 
VII 
VI I 
IX 
Xx 
XI 
XII 
XIII 
XIV 
XV 
XVI 
XVII 


ee 
won AH 
Nu 


wBOHAHWUNRONW 
a 


* Group A, Graeco-Latin texts; B, Latino-Greek texts; C, 

Exercitationes scribendi; D, Mss listed by Goetz (supplemented 

by Omont). 
or two words (e.g. no. 11), so that the student could find the meaning of each. The 
division of the literary texts and their translations into sense-lines is a feature that 
they have in common. The glossaries were clearly produced for similarly practical 
purposes. 

Besides their palaeographical interest, these texts shed some light on Graeco- 
Roman culture. The Latin writers represented are Virgil (eight manuscripts, of 
which seven are of the Aeneid) and Cicero (three manuscripts). 

It is not without interest to list the manuscripts by century, as in table 8. Nine of 
the manuscripts in the second group are dated by Lowe to the fifth or sixth 
centuries although, from the Greek script, at least one could be put back into the 
fourth. The reason for the high number of Latino-Greek manuscripts of the fifth 
century will be a matter for discussion in chapter 15. 

If any typical features emerge from this exploration, it is of a school text, very 
probably of Virgil, with two columns to the page and the Latin on the left, each 
hexameter spread over several lines, written with no concern about beauty. 

Item no. 6 provides a bridge between our two groups of bilinguals. The first part 
of this codex contains Greek verb conjugations, The second is a lexicon to Paul, 
formed from a distinctive Greek text and a Latin one of a pre-Vulgate type not 
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unrelated to that found in the Codex Claromontanus. Amongst them are legal 
phrases with a translation. Most of the codex, some at least of whose quires were 
formed by folding a large sheet of papyrus, is blank. According to Wouters, it was 
written by a Greek anxious both to improve his knowledge of his own language, 
and to learn some Latin. 


BIBLICAL MANUSCRIPTS 


Turning to biblical manuscripts, I have confined my explorations (table 9) to New 
Testament manuscripts of which one language is Greek. 

There are New Testament manuscripts in other pairs of languages, including Coptic—Arabic, 
Syriac—Arabic, and so forth. For information on Copto-Arabic fragments of the Old Testament, see W. 
Grossouw, The Coptic Versions of the Minor Prophets. A Contribution to the Study of the Septuagint 
(Monumenta Biblica et Ecclesiastica 3), Rome, 1938. A Graeco-Arabic fragment of Deuteronomy in 
Greek and Arabic is amongst the most recent (1975) finds in the monastery of St Catherine on Mount 
Sinai. The uncial fragment 0205 is not listed here, since it is actually a Coptic text whose scribe 
accidentally began by copying a Greek text. Iam indebted toJ. I. Miller for his guidance here, and with 
regard to other Coptic matters. I do not include £925, of which the Greek is only certain transliterated 
headings such as Kuriachi Pempii ystera apo to Pascha. 1am not sure why this manuscript is included in 
Aland’s Liste. Nor do I include 21354, which is conceivably a Graeco-Coptic manuscript. A parchment 
leaf from Qasr [brim contains Jn 20.11~18 in Greek on one side and an Old Nubian version of Mk 
11.1-10 on the other (G. M. Browne, ‘The Sunnarti Mark’, Zeitschrift fiir Papyrologie und Epigraphik 66 
(1986), 49-52). There does not appear to be enough evidence to define it as a bilingual according to the 
present frame of reference. It should be noted that there are also Christian bilingual texts which are not 


biblical (as well as no. 6 from our first list), for example the Graeco-Coptic Gloria in excelsis from the 
Codex Scheide. 


Of these bilingual manuscripts, I have been able to examine 05, 08, 010, 012, 070 
(with the London fragments and microfilm of the leaves in Vienna), 086, 0200, 
0203, 0204, 97°, 694, 2311, and £1994. Ihave also studied microfilm of all the other 
Graeco-Latin manuscripts except 628, and of the Graeco-Coptic manuscripts 
(except those officially designated lectionaries) at the Institut ftir Neutestament- 
liche Textforschung in Minster. Groups B and C clearly merit separate 
investigation such as cannot be undertaken here. But we may use them to gain 
some idea of the pattern of distribution through the centuries. This is shown in 
table ro. 

The Coptic manuscripts provide evidence of a strong tradition of bilingual 
copying over a period of eight centuries. They include six papyri, ranging in date 
from the fourth to the eighth centuries. The papyrus and maiuscule manuscripts (I 
have not examined the lectionaries) divide into three groups, each with its own 
distinctive format. 

P?, P®, P®, 086, o100, 0129, and 0260 have alternating blocks of Greek and 
Coptic. In P® the Greek comes first, and the sections of Coptic contain longer 
passages of text. In 0260 the Coptic comes first, and again there seems to be more of 
it than of the Greek. In 0129 also the Greek comes first. 

T, 070, 0164, 0177, 0184, 0204, 0239, and 0299 all have two columns to the page, 
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Table 9. List of bilingual New Testament manuscripts 


A Graeco-Latin manuscripts 


1 D® (05) Codex Bezae 13 16 

2 Dever! 14 17 

3 D? (06) Codex Claromontanus 15 79 

4 D*"s! Codex Sangermanensis (Tischendorf’s E?) 16 130 

5 D2>s2 17 165 

6 E* (08) Codex Laudianus 18 620 

7 F (o10) Codex Augiensis 19 628 

8 G (012) Codex Boernerianus 20 629 

9 4 (037) Codex Sangallensis 21 694 
10 0130 22 866b+1918 
II 0230 23 1269 
12 g@bs 24 £1289 


Note on 1918: this manuscript is not described as bilingual in Aland, Liste. But it is the same codex as 
866b. In fact it has the Latin as far as Fs, 1.8 (Rev. 17.7, admiratione magna); thereafter one column is 
blank. 


B Graeco-Coptic manuscripts 


25 P? 45 0260 
26 P® 46 0275 
27 PM 47 0299 
28 P* 48 £143 
29 P®? 49 €961 
30 P%* 50 £962 
31 T (029) +0113 +0125 +0139 51 £964a 
32 070 FO11IO0 +0124 +0178 +0179 +0180 +0190 + OIQI +0193 + 52 €964b 
0194 +0202 53 £965 
33 086 54 £1353 
34 0100+0195 +£963 55 €1355 
35 0129 +0203 +2£1575 56 £1602 
36 O164 57 €1604 
37 0177 58 £1606 
38 0184 59 €1607 
39 0200 60 01614 
40 0204 61 £1678 
41 0236 62 £1739 
42 0237 63 C1741 
43 0238 64 #1994 
44 0239 
C Graeco-Arabic manuscripts 
65 0136+0137 69 £6 73 €804 77 €1343 
66 0278 7o £255 74 €937 78 €1344 
67 211 71 311 75 €1023 79 £1746 
68 609 72 €762 76 €1331 80 £1773 


For 0278, see Linos Politis, ‘Nouveaux manuscrits grecs découverts au Mont Sinai’, Scriptorium 34 
(1980), 5-17, esp. p. Io and plate 4b, and B. Aland, ‘Die neuen neutestamentlichen Handschriften vom 
Sinai’, Bericht der Hermann Kunst-Stiftung zur Forderung der Neutestamentlichen Textforschung fir die Jahre 
1982 bis 1984, Miinster, 1985, pp. 76-89, esp. p. 81. For a thorough study of £6, see H. J. de Jonge, ‘Joseph 
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Table 9. (cont.) 


Scaliger’s Greek—Arabic Lectionary’, Quaerendo 5 (1975), 143-72. For another Greek—Arabic lectionary 
now at Leiden, see the same writer’s ‘Een recente aanwinst onder de Nieuwtestamentische 
tekstgetuigen in Nederland (Leiden, Bibliotheek der R.U., Ms. Or. 14.239)’, Nederlands Theologisch 
Tydschrift 31 (1977), 2-7, and J.J. Witkam, Catalogue of Arabic Manuscripts, Vol. 3, Leiden, 1985-6, 
pp. 336-48. 


D Greek—-Old Church Slavonic manuscripts 
81 525 

82 2136 

83 2137 

E Graeco-Armenian manuscript 

84 256 


F Graeco-Turkish manuscript 
85 1325 
The Turkish of this last manuscript is written in Greek letters. 


Trilingual manuscripts of the New Testament seem to be very few in number. There are only 460 
(Greek—Latin—Arabic), and £1605+¢1993 (Coptic-Greek—Arabic). Another part of this second 
example seems to be preserved as Vienna Nat. Bibl. K I 346 (see the account by de Jonge, Quaerendo 5 
(1975), p- 157). 


Table 10. Bilingual New Testament manuscripts listed by century 


saec. Manuscript groups* 


Cc Others? 


> 
lee] 


Vill 
IX 6 
x I 
XI 
XII 
XI 
XIV 
XV 
XVI 
XVII 
XVIII 1 (Gr-Tk) 


1 (Gr-Arm) 


New hw AWN I WwW 


RAN WwW WN 


1 (Gr-OS) 
I 2 (Gr-OS) 


ms AWA Ne 


* Group A, Graeco-Latin Mss; B, Graeco-Coptic Mss; C, Graeco-Arabic Mss. 
> Gr-Arm, Graeco-Armenian; Gr-OS, Greek—Old Church Slavonic; Gr-Tk, Graeco- 
Turkish. 
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those on the recto in Coptic and those on the verso in Greek. 0275 is the precise 
opposite of this, with two Greek columns on the recto and two Fayyumic on the 
verso. 

P*!, P*?, 0236, and 0237 have the Greek in the column on the left and the Coptic 
in the one on the right, be there one column on the page (P*”) or two (the others). 
0238 probably also belongs here, but its lay-out is difficult to reconstruct. It is likely 
to have had a single column to the page. 

Thus the Coptic copying tradition had two formats (the first and second groups) 
not paralleled in Graeco-Latin manuscripts. The implications of this will be 
explored later. 

The evidence of the Graeco-Latin documents does not point to a sustained 
tradition (see table 11). Apart from the three great uncials and the tiny fragment 
0230 of the early period, we have nothing before the Carolingian era. There is 
another gap, then a further revival in the Renaissance. Compared to the glossaries 
(see table 6), they are also very few in number. 

The accompanying table of information about the Graeco-Latin biblical 

manuscripts (table 11) is laid out like the previous table (7), and the same symbols 
are used, although some of the right-hand columns contain different information. I 
have not sought to provide information from the Renaissance manuscripts for all 
columns. 
Plates of 05, 06, and 08 are easily found. Some of the others are less commonly photographed, and so I 
include here a list, indicating the folio illustrated. For minuscules, Hatch = W. H. P. Hatch, Facsimiles 
and Descriptions of Minuscule Manuscripts of the New Testament, Cambridge, Mass., 1951; 
Metzger = Manuscripts; Tischendorf=C. Tischendorf, Monumenta sacra inedita (Nova collectio), Leipzig, 
1855ff; Vogels=H.J. Vogels, Codicum Novi Testamenti specimina, Bonn, 1929. 

D™PP!. Facsimile edition of D (all); Lowe, Pal. Papers 1, plate 24 (Latin, part of F169*) 

F: Vogels, plate 23 (F22); Hatch, plate L (F77) 

G: The facsimile, edited with an introduction by Alexander Reichardt, Der Codex Boernerianus, 

Leipzig, 1909; Vogels, plate 25 (F23); Metzger, plate 28 (F23) 

A: Vogels, plate 24 (F294b—295); Hatch, plate LXV (page 153) 

0130: Tischendorf, Vol. 3 (1860), plate II 
0230: CLA S,1694 (all; and see bibliography p.67 below) 


17: Hatch, plate XCV 
165: Metzger, plate 40 (Froob); Cavalieri and Lietzmann, plate 38 (F1oob) 


It was argued in chapter 1 that the use of running titles was evidence for the Latin 
origin of Codex Bezae. The evidence from the other bilinguals complicates the 
matter. 06 has them, but 08 does not. In the Carolingian period, only 012 and 037 
have them. Given the clear way in which Latin scribes prefer to include them, this 
is surprising. It suggests a Greek influence on this aspect of book production in 
Graeco-Latin bilinguals. If so, then the likelihood of Codex Bezae being Latin, and 
particularly unsusceptible to Greek influence, is strengthened. 

The story of the later medieval and Renaissance manuscripts is not least one of 
unfinished beginnings, in text or illumination (the latter is not rare in monolingual 
manuscripts). 16 has the Latin to the bottom of F130 (Mk 11.13), for part of F194 
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Table 11. Graeco-Latin manuscripts of the New Testament 


See table 7 for an explanation of abbreviations and conventions. 
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In addition, the following abbreviations are used: aft., after; bef., before; bibl., biblical; s.-Il., 
sense-lines. 


No 


D (5) 


preret 


D (06) 


Dabs 


pe 
E (08) 


F (oto) 
G (012) 
4 (037) 


“0130 


79 
130 


165 
620 
628 


629 

694 
866b/1918 
1269 
£1289 


* The B measurements of D*°*?, F, 4 and 0130 were reached by calculation from the photographs, and are therefore open to 


correction. 
> CLA 5,521. 


© N.A. Dahl, ‘0230 (= PSI 1306) and the Fourth-century Greck~Latin Edition of the Letters of Paul’, in Text and Interpretation, 
Studies in the New, Testament Presented to Matthew Black, cd. E. Best and R. Mcl. Wilson, Cambridge, 1979, pp. 79-98. 


Origin 


Date 


see chapter 15 ¢. 400 


Lyons 


S. Italy? 
Sardinia? 


Corbie 


Corbie 
Sardinia 


Reichenau 
Saint-Gall 
Saint-Gall? 


Reichenau? 


Paris? 


Rhegina 


IX 


VI (V Lowe)® 


IV-V 


XV (bef. 
1461) 


XIV 
XV (aft. 1476) 


XV 
XV 


1291/2 
XII 
XIV 


XIV 

XV 
XIL/XIV 
XIV ex. 
1544 


Matcrial 


parchmt 


parchme 


parchme 


parchme 


parchmt 
parchmt 


parchme 
parchmt 
parchmt 


parchmt 
(palimps.) 
parchme 


paper 


parchmt 
parchmt 


parchmt 
paper 


parchme 
parchmt 
parchmt 


parchmt 
paper 
parchme 
paper 
parchme 


220 X 260 


220 X 260 


192 X 250 


275 X 360 


220 X 368 
218 X 272 


185 X ¢. 230 
185 X 239 
182-6 x 225 
180 x 260 

2 


200 X 290 


252 X 316 
210 X 309 


120 X 165 
241 X 284 


204 X 304 
130 X 185 
187 X 247 


121X171 
213 X 296 
168 X 260 
207 X 279 
135 X 200 


140-5 X 185 


151 X 180-5 


138 x 150 


224 X 270-5 


72 (Gr.)/63 (Lat.) x 267 
¢. 160 X 200 


144 X 165 
125 X 170 
130-45 X 180 
163 X 201 


¢.132 Xe. 160 (Dahl)* 


Folios 


415 


10 


126 
18 


3 @ measurement f measurement* 


(Lk 5.21-4), and again from Ff194 — 329 (Jn 1.1-12.17). The set of miniatures is 
incomplete. 694 has the Latin only to Fsb, 1.6 (Mt. 3.11), from Fs9 to 59b (Mk 
1.1-24), and for a leaf and six lines giving the first fourteen verses of John. The 


initial letters of these Latin beginnings were all left for an illuminator who never 
supplied them. The Latin column of 1918 stops at Fs, 1.8 (Rev. 17.6). 21289 has 
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Table 11. (cont.) 


No. Cols. Lincs* Greek script Latin script Language on left Quire signatures Ruling 
D (05) 1 33 bibl. unc. “b-d’ unc. Greck bottom r. cnr. last flesh 
fo., in Gr. 
Dsvee! L 30-3 unc. unc. Greek flesh 
D (06) 1 21 bibl. unc. ‘b-d’ unc. Greek ficsh, cach fo. 
separately 
ps 2 31 (strange) unc. unc. Greek bottom 1st fo., Lac. 
nums. 
pee 1 42 Western unc. min. Greek none 
E (08) 2 24-6 Jate bibl. unc. ‘b’ unc. Latin none flesh 
F (010) 2 27-8 unc. Carolingian min. Lat. outer col. on only quires 13-16 flesh 
cach fo. 
G (012) 1 20-6 unc. min. interlincar top |. cnr. 1st fo., 
Lat. nums. 
4 (037) 1 17-29 {poor) unc. min. interlincar 
0330 2 22 unc. unc. Lat. outer col. cach? 
Icaf 
0230 L 4 extant Tustic Caps. Greek _ flesh 
19-24 
go 2 20-1 Greck 
16 2 26 Greek 
17 2 25 Greek 
of) 2 26+ Latin 
130 2 26 Latin 
165 2 33 Greek 
620 2 32 Greck 
628 2 32 Lat. outer col. cach 
leaf 
629 2 27 Latin 
694 2 33+ Greck 
866b/1918 2 46 Greek 
1269 2 30+ interlincar 
01289 3 13 Greek 


* The number of lines given for intcrlincars indicates the number of lines of Greek. 


only the Greek after Fob, with the rest of the right-hand pages blank except for 
transliterations of lectionary headings; strangely, at these places the Greek is left 
blank. 629 is also lacking some of its illuminated letters (F1, Ac 1.1 — Latin but not 
Greek — and F79b, Jas. 1.1). Wherever the Latin fails in these manuscripts, one 
column continues blank — a clear indication that the whole of the Greek was 
written first. The scribe of 694 accidentally wrote his Greek in the right instead of 
the left column of F2oz2b. 

Why are these manuscripts incomplete? Was the problem of needing to keep the 
columns more or less in step so distracting that scribes could not stick to their 
mechanical task of copying? This seems not unlikely, and suggests that the ninth- 
century 0130 may have been a failure for the same reasons. By contrast, it may be 
that the practice of our oldest bilinguals, where one scribe copied both columns — 
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Table 11. (cont.) 


65 


Bounding lincs Running tides Punctuation Line division Rubrication Other. notes No. 
single yes none s.-lL, equal betw. st 3 lines of cach D (05) 
cols. book; parts of 
colophons 
double no normal trics to follow D none blue ink; pevee! 
interrogation mark 
gencrally none sense-lines ist 3 lines of cach D (06) 
letter, OT 
quotations 
single? no none as 06 2 scribes (first ~ pe 
Ffi—68) 
double no none as 06 pt 
single no none short s.-Il. ist 3 lines of the Ff36, 39, 43 not E (08) 
book matched flesh 
double no none equivalent, not s.- initials; ise linc of F (010) 
i. cach epistle 
single yes words regular line length yes scribe Irish G (012) 
separated 
yes none initials (several 4 (037) 
colours uscd) 
double ? Gr. cols. 0130 
regular 
double (inner? sensc-lines ? writing betw. 2 0230 
mgn) lines 
scribe aed 
Bartholomacus 
Melzios 
16 
scribe Georgios 17 
Hermonymos 
79 
130 
scribe Abbot 165 
Romanos 620 
628 
629 
694 
866b/1918 
1269 


£1289 


and in my opinion, copying only a small section of each column at a time — was 
more successful. 

None of these manuscripts is written in sense-lines. One (1269) is an interlinear, 
the Latin gloss written above. In the rest, an attempt is made to keep approximate 
equivalence, certainly for the contents of a page, but not from line to line. The 
Greek column is sometimes slightly wider. In 9*"*, 16, 165, 620, 694, 866b, the 
Greek column is of even width, the Latin more irregular, sometimes with a blank 
line to keep step with the less concise Greek. 130 and 629 are the opposite of this. It 
is the irregular column which will have been written later, keeping step with the 
first. This is borne out by the fact that 130 and 629 both have their Latin on the left, 
whilst in the others it is on the right. Gregory believed the Latin of 79 to be older 
than the Greek. This manuscript, with 17, has both columns regular in appearance. 
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628 has a format unique among the late manuscripts. It would be interesting to 
explore the possibility that it has some connection with 010 and 0130. 

The Carolingian manuscripts show some experimentation. This, I suggest, 
indicates that they had no tradition of bilingual copying to follow. Only the texts 
which are derived from an old model (D*"??!, D#°s1, 2s?) have the Greek on the 
left. Saint-Gall favours interlinears. Reichenau has the Latin in the outer column of 
each page. 

One wonders whether 0130 is not another Reichenau manuscript. There are 
seven surviving leaves of this palimpsest. The inner, Greek, column is present 
throughout. But the Latin was supplied on only one of the leaves, that containing 
Lk 1.64-71 (a recto). The final line is clearly visible, the rest has been erased. It 
seems strange that only this passage, the Benedictus, has had its Latin supplied 
(compare the example of the minuscule 16). It should be emphasized that there is 
no question of the rest of the Latin being absent because it has been erased; it was 
quite certainly never written. This unfinished manuscript provides clear evidence 
that, at least on occasion, the whole of the Greek was copied before any Latin was 
supplied. 

There has been a considerable amount of study of these Carolingian manu- 
scripts, generally with regard to the relationship between o10 and 012. 

See particularly W. H. P. Hatch, ‘On the Relationship of Codex Augiensis and Codex Boernerianus of 
the Pauline Epistles’, Harvard Studies in Classical Philology 60 (1951), 187-99 and H.J. Frede, 
Altlateinische Paulus-Handschriften, Freiburg, 1964 (Vetus Latina: Aus der Geschichte der lateinischen 


Bibel 4), pp. 81-5. For a description of F, see M.R. James, The Western Manuscripts in the Library of 
Trinity College Cambridge. A Descriptive Catalogue, Cambridge, 1900, entry 412 (pp. 544-6). 


Since o10 has a Vulgate, and 012 an Old Latin text, the relationship cannot be 
one of direct copying, or derivation from a common exemplar. According to 
Hatch they are ‘cousins’ — that is, they are descended from a common archetype 
through, he prefers to believe, two intermediate copyings. One wonders whether 
the relationship is even that close. A similar theory of descent from a single 
manuscript is held by Frede. 

Examining the Augiensis, one is struck by the fact that, as Richard Bentley long 
ago wrote in the margin of F35: 


Vide pag. 39. Defuit folium in Autographo: nam utrobig, et hic et 39: et 94 par et 
[pariet?] spatium / Nec vero exscriptus est ex Cod. Claromontano: quia et iste et 
Germanensis utroq, loco integer est. RB. 


That is to say, the Greek column lacks 1 Cor. 3.8-16 (twenty-nine complete lines 
of the Latin), 6.7-14 (thirty-five lines), and Col. 2.1-8 (thirty-one lines); it ends 
finally at Philem. 20 (thirteen lines of the Latin complete the epistle), after which 
Hebrews is copied with the same page lay-out, but in Latin only. Therefore, the 
Latin and Greek text cannot have been companions from the beginning — the 
codex is derived from a damaged Greek, but a whole Latin archetype. If the Greek 
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is descended from the Claromontan bilingual tradition, the Latin (Vulgate 
anyway!) has clearly no part in it. 

We learn from the omissions that F does not preserve the lines of its archetype. If 
each omission were due to the loss of one leaf in an ancestor, then that manuscript 
would have had different numbers of lines on each side of those leaves. The number 
of lines on the lost pages would have been variously thirteen, fourteen, fifteen, 
sixteen, seventeen, and eighteen. Apart from the improbability of such fluctuation 
in the number of lines on a page, even seventeen or eighteen would be a 
surprisingly small number, lower even than the Claromontanus. Rather — and the 
regular line length of F bears this out — the average length of its line is longer than 
that in the archetype, which may have been written in sense-lines. 

In passing, we may note that Scrivener wondered whether there were two scribes for F. Although the 
appearance of some leaves that happen to be misplaced (inserted after Froz) is dramatically different 
from those around them (this is to speak of the Greek script — the Latin is more regular throughout), one 
may in fact observe a steady progression in the Greek writing which shows it all to be the work of one 
hand. The most instructive example is Y. It begins in a normal Greek style, then a form more like a 
modern lower-case y takes over, to be succeeded in a short while by a form with no lower extension, 


more akin to V. And at about F37b the scribe adopts a character where the lower extension is almost 
horizontal to the line below the first stroke. 


Frede has also discussed the two copies of the Claromontanus, the Codex 
Sangermanensis (Paulus-Handschriften, pp. 34-49), and the Meringenhausen leaves 
(pp. 47f), as well as the Leningrad lectionary. 

For the Corbie script, not discussed by Frede, see Lowe, ‘A New Fragment in the B-Type’, 


Palaeographia Latina 5 (Oxford, 1927), 43~7 = Pal. Papers 1,229-32 and plate 26, with many references; 
Bischoff, Palaeography, p. 106. 


Frede goes on to argue that these Pauline bilinguals represent two branches of a 
single tradition. The one branch is represented by 06 and its copies, the other by o10 
and 012. The archetype (Z), a bilingual set out in sense-lines, was written in about 
350. 

From the point of view of our present purposes, it is instructive to note how this 
bilingual Pauline tradition has been treated. The first branch has one column to the 
page. The second has two quite different lay-outs — F has two columns (and the 
inner one always Greek), G is interlinear. F has imported a different Latin text. The 
Greek texts of F and G have many differences from that of 06, as well as between 
each other. Thus these early medieval bilinguals present two different extremes — 
the one preserves the ancient tradition in an accurate copy, the other has a quite 
different appearance. 

More recently, Dahl has argued that 0230 also is a member of this group of 
manuscripts. 

Dahl, ‘0230 (= PSI 1306)’ (bibliographical details in the notes to table 11); see also Bischoff, p. 58 and 
n.33; HJ. Frede, Epistula ad Ephesios (Vetus Latina 24/1), Freiburg, 1962, p. 14*; Lowe, CLAS, 1694; G. 


Mercati, PSI 13,1 (1949), 87-102 and plate VI. Against Mercati’s view that the Ms had two columns to 
the page (followed by Aland, Liste and Alands, Text), Lowe argues forcefully that there was only one. 
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On the basis of very meagre evidence, Dahl concludes that the Greek represents 
‘a normal Egyptian text’, but that the Latin ‘is slightly in favour of a connection 
between the fragment and the other bilinguals’ (p. 88). 

Dahl goes on to argue that the original colometry of the archetype Z is best 
preserved in a sixth-century Gothic—Latin palimpsest of part of Romans, now at 
Wolfenbiittel (Herzog-August-Bibliothek 4148; CLA 9,1388; in Old Latin 
nomenclature, variously known as Guelferbytanus, gue, w, and 79). In this he is 
picking up a hint from Corssen. This manuscript, Dahl continues, contains four 
sets of vertical lines on each leaf, marking the positions for the beginning of 
sections, cola, and commata in each of the two columns. He suggests that the 
archetype Z had some such system, perhaps rendered even more sophisticated by 
further lines for indented Old Testament citations (marked in Guelferbytanus by 
the dipla). The need to simplify such a lay-out, he claims, explains the differences 
between the descendants of Z. All this conjecture takes us too far too rapidly. The 
fact is that the evidence from 0230 is too meagre for any conclusions to be drawn. 
And Dahl’s arguments from format are unsound: for example, that the double 
bounding lines indicate that Old Testament quotations were indented as in 
Claromontanus. As to the archetype, there is no reason for attributing to it the sum 
total of the characteristics of its descendants. There is no evidence that any ancient 
Graeco-Latin bilingual was so complicated in its lay-out. 

Turning to our surviving ancient examples, we again find an absence of 
unanimity. E has two columns to the page with the Latin on the left and the Greek 
on the right. The other three have one column, the Latin on the recto. 

As to script, the Latin of 0230 is almost unique amongst early Christian and 
biblical manuscripts: the only other such text written in rustic capitals is the tiny 
Old Latin fragment of John now at Aberdeen (Univ. Lib. Pap. 2a; CLA 2,118). It 
should, however, be added that two corrections in this script are to be found in the 
Laudian Acts (Ff84, 92b), and that Vatic. Lat. 3806, Fft—2 (CLA S,1766) is part ofa 
Canones Evangeliorum in a late (saec. VI) form of the same script: Petitmengin (see 
bibliography p. 7) presumes that the rest of the manuscript will have been written 
in uncial (p. 96, n. 49). Rustic capitals were often used for supplementary material 
for centuries after they had passed out of use as a standard hand. 

The Greek of 0230 shows the Coptic M, and there can be little doubt that it was 
copied in Egypt. Mercati could not be certain that the Greek and Latin are not from 
different scribes. 

The other three manuscripts also have unusual Latin hands. Two are in so-called 
b-d uncial, though they actually have less in common than has sometimes been 
supposed. The fourth is in b uncial, influenced by Greek and probably written by a 
Greek scribe (Cavallo, Ricerche, p. 105; CLA 2,251). 

The three main examples all show the use of red ink for the first three lines of a 
book. This represents ancient Latin practice in general, and is certainly not a 
distinguishing feature of bilinguals. 
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Two have single bounding lines, two have double. Running titles are not found 
in E. 

Only in the use of sense-lines are the oldest New Testament Graeco-Latin 
bilinguals consistent. 

The lack of consistency in all other respects, even among so few examples, 
suggests that there was no strong tradition of specialism in copying Graeco-Latin 
biblical texts. The need will have arisen only rarely, and then the scribe employed 
will have been whoever could be found to have the necessary competences. This 
explains the lack of agreement, the way in which the general features of book 
production simply reflect those current at the time, and the fact that such untypical 
hands were used for writing these texts. 

However, there must have been a tradition of some kind. There will have been a 
reason for the ways in which the earliest copies were produced, and their 
descendants will have imitated them. It seems very probable indeed that the 
biblical texts, or some of them, were modelled on the typical bilingual Virgil that 
we have described. The contrast with the Graeco-Coptic manuscripts written in 
blocks, which we discussed earlier, supports this: there was no similar precedent for 
Coptic copyists to follow, so they created a format based on the use of church 
lections in two languages, the one followed by the other. In the codices where pairs 
of columns are written in the same language, the Copts created another format. 

To return to the example of the bilingual Virgil: of surviving examples, the 
Laudian Acts approaches closest to this, with its Latin on the left, its two columns to 
the page, and its very short sense-lines of just a couple of words. Other copyists 
realized that the Latin had been on the left in the secular text because it was the 
original, and therefore wrote the Greek on the left of their productions. The 
implications for Codex Bezae of this relationship between the secular and biblical 
texts will be discussed in chapter 5. 

Another comparable lay-out is Origen’s Hexapla. We know from the 
Ambrosian and Genizah fragments of the Psalms that each line contained only a 
couple of words. This was for the purpose of easy comparison between the 
columns, as well as because of the physical restraints of having so many columns on 
a page. But whether this precedent can have had any effect on bilingual book 
production must be regarded as questionable. How many scribes will have had a 
sight of even a partial copy, let alone the original? 

Some of the questions with which we began have received some kind of 
preliminary answer. The background to Codex Bezae is certainly not a sustained 
tradition of expertise in this kind of copying. What we have already learned about 
the scribe agrees with this conclusion. The wider world of secular and school texts 
is no further away than the world of legal documents. The importance of these 
findings will emerge more fully later (see particularly chapters 5 and 15). 


PART II 


The scribe and the tradition 


In this second part of the book, we turn from an analysis of the codex and the hands 
that wrote in it, to examine the details of the way in which the scribe copied down 
the texts he had received. The purpose is twofold: to find out about the forms in 
which he received them, and to discover his ways in preserving them. We are not 
going to be examining variant readings, but are pursuing further the questions of 
lay-out with which we were concerned in Part I, and combining with them study 
of the presentation and the orthography. The three main subjects are the division 
of the text into sense-lines, the forms of the nomina sacra, and the spelling. 
Variations in the last two of these have long been known; the examination of the 
punctuation will help us to interpret the evidence more accurately. We shall be 
able to find out much about the Vorlagen of D, and about how the scribe departed 
from them. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


The sense-lines 


We have seen sense-lines to be a regular feature of Graeco-Latin bilingual 
manuscripts. They facilitate the scribe’s keeping the two texts in step with each 
other, and the reader’s comparing the columns. Another way of achieving this was 
to write one column evenly, and the other in lines of corresponding content but 
uneven length. Yet another was to write fewer lines in one column than the other, 
without exact correspondence between lines. A fourth was to provide an 
interlinear translation. 

Table 11 in chapter 4 shows that New Testament manuscripts written in sense-lines include the Laudian 
Acts (08) and the Claromontanus of Paul (06). The second method is exemplified by 9°" (Ms Bod. 
Lyell 95): the Greek column is of constant width, whilst the Latin has lines of uneven length, each of 
which has the same contents as its Greek equivalent. For the third method, see #311 (Cambridge Univ. 
Lib. Add. Ms 1879.13), a Graeco-Arabic text. There is a column of each text to a page, and in the 
fragments which contain parts of both, the proportions are as follows: F1 has ten Greek lines, six Arabic 
Ffrb, 2b; 3b have eleven Greek and seven Arabic; Ff2 and 3 have eleven Greek, six Arabic. Best known 


examples of interlinear texts include the Graeco-Latin 4 (037), the Lindisfarne Gospels written in Latin 
with a later Anglo-Saxon gloss (BM Cotton. Nero D. iv), and the Pauline Ms o10 (Codex Augiensis). 


TERMINOLOGY 


D. de Bruyne, Préfaces de la Bible latine, Namur, 1912; Devreesse, pp. 61f, GMAW p. 19; Charles Graux, 
‘Nouvelles Recherches sur la stichométrie’, Rev. Phil. 2 (1878), 97-144; G.B. Gray, The Forms of 
Hebrew Poetry, Oxford, 1915; J.R. Harris, Stichometry, London, 1893; F.G. Kenyon, ‘The Western 
Text in the Gospels and Acts’, PBA 24 (1938), 287-315, esp. pp. 310f; J. A. Robinson, Euthaliana (Texts 
and Studies 3.3), Cambridge, 1895; J. K. Suicer, Thesaurus Ecclesiasticus, 2nd edition, Amsterdam, 1728, 
H.B. Swete, Introduction to the Old Testament in Greek, Cambridge, 1914, pp. 344-50; Thompson, 
pp. 78-81; C.H. Turner, ‘St Cyprian’s Correspondence’, in Studies in Early Church History. Collected 
Papers, Oxford, 1912, pp. 97-131, esp. p. 103. 


At least three words have been used to describe the manner in which the text of 
D and similar manuscripts is divided into lines. Scrivener calls them ortyoe 
(pp. xviif.). He is followed by Clark (Acts, pp. xxvii—xh and passim). Kenyon 
claimed that this was a wrong use of the word, and his opinion has been generally 
accepted. The evidence is worth reviewing. 
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There is no doubt about the meaning of o7tyos. First it was a line of verse (see 
Liddell and Scott). It then came to represent, in Kenyon’s definition, a ‘unit of 
measurement of fixed length’ in prose. This length was shown by Graux to be 
equivalent to the average Homeric line, calculated as between thirty-four and 
thirty-eight letters. That a oreyos was the same length as ‘the average hexameter’ is 
confirmed by Harris (p. 15) who adds what one would expect, that the 
measurement is by syllables, not by letters. The division of a text into ortxot 
provided both a check on the length of a copy, and a means of reckoning the 
scribe’s remuneration. The Cheltenham list of Cyprian’s writings makes it clear 
that the equivalent length (a Virgilian hexameter of sixteen syllables) provided the 
measure of Latin texts (Turner, p. 103). 

Thompson states that the term ‘was also applied to the lines or short periods into 
which certain texts were divided in order to facilitate reading: in other words, 
sense-lines’ (p. 81). He does not, however, provide any examples of the word being 
used in this way. The nearest we have is Suidas — 


K@Aov: wopiov Adyou ex Sv0 7 Kai TAELOvWY pEpwY GumoTdpevov’ Tas ovAAaBas yap 

Tépvovat Kat TA KwAa THY vonpatwr. [4] KaddAos obv 6 drnptiopevny Exwy evvoray 

atixos. 

(Suidae Lexikon, ed. Ada Adler, Part III, Leipzig, 1933, p. 172, 1.21; see also Part III, 
p. 26, 1.18) 


What we have here is a description of the length of a cwAov — that it corresponds to 
a ottxos, a fixed length, which also forms a grammatical unit. 

Devreesse compiles an impressive collection of evidence to show that the type of 
line division we are discussing is properly called oriyndov or orixnpov. He 
concludes: 


(1) L’écriture ortyndov ou ortynpoyr est identique al’écriture per cola et commata; (2) elle 
est en rapport avec l’écriture en forme de vers adoptée pour les Prophétes et les livres 
‘poétiques’ de l’Ancien Testament; (3) elle a été utilisée pour la transcription de 
Démosthéne et de Cicéron; (4) elle n’a du vers que l’apparence extérieure; (5) alors 
que l’écriture a pleine ligne ne laissait nul repos 4 l'oeil et demandait un gros effort 
d’attention, l’écriture ortyndov aidait la lecture et facilitait par son ordonnance 
lintelligence des textes. On pourrait ajouter qu’entre cette disposition des lignes et 
Yévaluation de l’étendue des écrits par stiques, il n’existe quelquefois aucune 
connexion. (p. 63) 


Devreesse totally rejects the use of ortxos as a name for these lines written 
otixndov, and none of his authorities use it in this way. Those cited by Scrivener, 
taken direct from Suicer (Vol. 2, col. 1033), refer to the line division of the poetic 
and prophetic books of the Old Testament (the first edition of 1682 is identical). To 
these references we may add Origen’s scholion on Ps. 118.1 (LXX): see Gray, p. 12, 
ni. 
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It must therefore be concluded that Scrivener and others were confused by the 
apparent similarity of the words ottxos and ortxyySov. Only the adverb can be used 
correctly of the lines in Codex Bezae. 

The second description is that the manuscript is copied per cola et commata, cata 
xwdAa kat Koppata. This is an acceptable description. But I shall not use it. Since the 
scribe was a Latin, only the Latin phrase would be apposite. But its usage in the 
Latin tradition carries as strong a connection with the poetical books of the Old 
Testament as aottxos does. The purpose there of cola et commata is described by 
Jerome in his Preface to Isaiah — nos quoque utilitate legentium providentes, 
interpretationem novam novo scribendi genere distinximus (de Bruyne, p. 123). The 
purpose in a bilingual is different. It is to facilitate comparison, whether in 
lectionary use or in study. 

Moreover, the very short sense-lines often typical of bilinguals are often not even 
xwdAa or Koppata, which have a precise definition. Quintilian, writing on 
composition: 


At illa series tris habet formas: incisa, quae xoppara dicuntur, membra, quae xwAa, 
aeptodov quae est vel ambitus vel circumductum vel continuatio vel conclusio. 
(Institutio oratoria, ed. L. Radermacher (Teubner edition), Leipzig, 1971, 9.4.22) 


Neither of these terms is precisely applicable. I propose to adopt the third 
possibility and to use English. These lines written o7tynSov will be called sense- 
lines. 


THESIS 


My main interest in this section is with exploring what can be found out about the 
ancestors of D, in particular its exemplar, and in examining how the scribe of D 
worked. 

This will not involve abstruse and confusing computations of average lengths of lines in ancestors. 
Clark, Primitive Text, provides the best example of the pitfalls of this approach. Kenyon’s comments 
(pp. 301~7) say all that is necessary. The attempts by P. Gachter (‘Codex D and Codex A’, JTS 35 
(1934), 248-66) to prove that a ‘pre-/ Ms had become an ancestor of D’ (p. 265) merits similar criticism. 
The justice of such claims is much that of the Chuzzlewits to be a very ancient family, on the grounds 
that they undoubtedly descended in a direct line from Adam and Eve. Harris (Codex, chapter 23) 


proceeds more cautiously and helpfully. The most useful study is Clark, Acts, pp. 178-81, although his 
figures are not always reliable. 


The central argument will be that in the Gospels the sense-lines of D are not 
those of its exemplar, and that in Acts they are. This is in direct contradiction to 
previous writers. Scrivener states that ‘Codex Bezae, as well the Latin as the Greek 
pages, was copied from an older model similarly divided in respect to the lines or verses’ 
(p. xxiii, his italics: see also pp. xviif.). And Harris agrees: ‘there is no reason to 
doubt the accuracy of Scrivener’s statement’ (Codex, p. 242). 
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There is one passage which I put first, as in my opinion conclusive. At F89b/32—3 
the scribe found that he had omitted material. He therefore washed out these two 
lines and, having inserted the missing line 32, rewrote them as 89b/33 and gob/r. 
The first time, he wrote 


TIPOC TOYC APXIEPEIC KAI EITIEN AYTOIC 
TI OEAETAI MOI AOYNAI 


The second time, he wrote 


TIPOC TOYC APXIEPEIC 
KAI EIEN AYTOIC-T] GEAETE MO] AOYNAI 


I conclude that the exemplar was written like this — 


TMPOsS TOUS apxtepets 
Kat €tmrev avTots 


tt Gedere rot Sovvat 


The scribe of D reduced these three lines to two, putting a different pair together 
the second time from the first. It also appears that the medial point is used to 
indicate the end of a sense-line in the exemplar. It is curious that Scrivener discusses 
this correction (p. xxiii) without appreciating its significance. 

By studying the punctuation, the places where the line endings differ in the two 
columns, and the breakdown of the sense-line system in part of the codex, we shall 
be able to discover the format of the manuscript from which the scribe was 
copying, and the method in which he altered it. 

Examination of the various Pauline bilinguals provides analogous evidence of alterations to sense-lines. 
H.J. Vogels (‘Der Codex Claromontanus der paulinischen Briefe’, in Amicitiae Corolla: A Volume of 
Essays Presented to J. R. Harris, ed. H.G. Wood, London, 1933, pp. 274-99) compares the manuscripts in 
order to reconstruct the sense-lines of the archetype (e.g. 1 Cor. 9.20, p. 291). Dahl (for his article, see 


p. 63) argues cogently that the scribe of the Claromontanus sometimes writes two or even three of his 
exemplar’s sense-lines as one of his own lines (p. 93). 


THE BREAKDOWN OF THE SENSE-LINE SYSTEM 


We begin with the way in which the lines of D are least like those of its exemplar. 

Scrivener (pp. xviif) describes some of the odder ways in which the lines of D 
divide the text up. His account of the changing practice of the scribe as his work 
progressed may be amplified. 


Separation of article and noun 


Matthew: 48b/25—6: TANTAC TOYC / KAKWC EXONTAC. Compare F49, OMNES 
MALE / HABENTES. 

John: 127b/23—-4: THN / CAPKA 

132b/11-12: TOYC / EAAHNAC 
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141b/4—-5 to the end of the Gospel: twenty-six instances 

Luke has eighty-five, scattered evenly throughout the book. 

Mark has one each on Ff290b/3 1-2, 291b/9—10, 309b/32-3, and 310b/1-2. 
Acts has two: 436b/14-15 and 458b/1-2. 


Preposition, article and noun 


When the article is preceded by a preposition, the scribe has a rule: when breaking 
the three words over two lines, he always ends the line after the article, not after the 
preposition. 


Matthew: 15b/25—6: EIC TO / TAMION 

61b/18—-19: ATIO THC / FAAEIAAIAC 

John: 104b/32-3: EK TOY / TAHPGIMATOC AYTOY 
125b/30-1: EK TOY / OYPANOY: 

127b/23—4 onwards: thirty-one instances 

Luke: seventy-four in all 

Mark: 285b/5—6 and 334b/6-7 

Acts: no examples 


In contrast to Scrivener, I find not forty-nine but sixty-one places where a line 
ends with the article. 


Separation of preposition and noun (no article) 


John: 159b/21-2 (cp. F160) 

Luke: 185b/11-12 and sixteen further occurrences 

Mark: 289b/18—19 (not 290); 291b/18—19 (not 292); 299/4—5 (not 298b); 319/14—-15 and 
22-3 (neither 318b) 


In the earlier part of the codex, these line divisions are associated with 
discrepancies between line endings in the two columns. This is true of the examples 
at Ff48b/25—6, 61b/18—19, 125b/30-1, and 132b/11-12. 

Line division in Luke contains almost every possible violation of the principles 
of transcribing a text ortyndov. We find separation of a conjunction and its 
following phrase; separation of noun or participle from adjective, pronoun, or 
demonstrative; separation of verb and adverb; separation of two related nouns, and 
so forth. Division of words in half is also more common in Luke. 

To give some idea of the frequency of the phenomena, I have noted the following number of 
occurrences, taking them in the order given above: in the Greek, thirty-eight, sixty, nine, twelve. 


Division of words in two: fifteen times in the Greek, nine in the Latin. These last divisions are correctly 
made (compare the anomalous examples given in Gignac, 1,327-9). 


The information here collected leads to the conclusion that the scribe altered his 
way of working twice, once at round about F127b—128, and once either at the very 
beginning of Mark, or in its opening leaves. 
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The explanation that is closest to hand is that the scribe became aware of the need 
to save space. If he was altering the lay-out from that of his exemplar, then he will 
have found it difficult to compute in advance the number of quaternions that he 
needed. But a calculation based on his own first fifteen gatherings (Ff1I-120) may 
have shown that he needed to compress his material more. With an original length 
of $34 leaves, Codex Bezae already has more leaves than any other extant New 
Testament uncial, though DP has 533. (The size of Cassiodorus’ Lesser Pandect 
(636) and his Codex Grandior (760 folios) was remarkable.) A review of the space 
needed for Mark to Acts may have indicated that he no longer needed to compress 
the material so much. 

However, the further evidence we will find makes it uncertain whether the 
scribe actually did save very much parchment. It will be suggested that the 
abandonment of the short sense-lines of the exemplar was not for the sake of 
producing a convenient book, or for economic reasons. 

It might be that the two changes represent ones in the character of the exemplar. 
For the two points at which the scribe changed his practice correspond closely to 
the change in punctuation from the medial point to the space and back again (see 
chapter 2). 


THE EVIDENCE OF THE PUNCTUATION 


It will have been observed, in the first example which I gave, that the point written 
by the scribe after AYTOIC on the second occasion corresponds to the ending of 
the line that he expunged. The conclusion that a point indicates the end of a line in 
the exemplar seems inescapable. That the first copying did not include a point after 
APXIEPEYC warns us not to expect every sense-line ending in the exemplar to be 
so indicated. 

Evidence to support this suggestion is found at places where the line endings of 
the two columns do not tally. Sometimes a point is found in one after the word 
which ends the line in the other. The first example that occurs is F30b/13—14 


AIA TO ONOMA MOY-O AE YTIOMEINAC EIC TEAOC 
OYTOC CWOHCETAI 


=F31/13-14 


PROPTER NOMEN MEUM- QUI AUTEM SUSTINEBIT 
IN FINEM-HiC SALVUS ERIT 


The rest are 


Matthew: Fsob-51/4-5; 53b-54/23-4; $7b/16-17= 58/16; 57b/27-8 = 
58/26-8 bis; 71b—72/24-5: 75b—76/2-3. 
John: 116b—117/14—15; 119b—120/20—-1; 125b—126/30—1 (double point on the 
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Table 12. Punctuation at disparate line endings 


Point Space Total 
Matthew 8 — 8 
John 10 4 14 
Luke 2 II 13 
Mark 21 4 25 
Acts 4 I 5 


Total 45 20 65 


Greek side); 128b—129/13-14; 132b—133/9-10; 133b—134/30-1; 136b-137/ 
9-10; 153b—154/25—-6; 157b—158/25—6; 180b—181/24—5. 

Luke: 241b~242/3—4; 252b—253/27-8. 

Mark: 297b—298/15-16, 23-4; 298b—299/31-2; 301b—302/3—4; 306b—307 
8-9, 14-15, 15-16; 308b—309/4-5, 20-1; 310b—311/3-4; 313b/23-4=314 
22-3; 313b/32=314/31-2; 314b-315/12-13; 316b—317/20-1;  321b—-322 
2-3; 335b-336/29-30; 338b—339/23-4, 24-5; 340b—341/15-16; 341b—342 
11-12; 344b—345/3 1-2. 

Acts: 425b—426/17-18 (where a word has dropped out in the Latin); 
426b—427/15—-16; 430b-431/9—I0; 444b-—445/24-5. 


/ 
/ 
/ 
/ 


Use of a space, adopted from John onwards, has the same function. The evidence 
is less extensive. 


John: F135b—136/17-18; 155b—156/21-2; 158b—159/28-9; 181b—182/12-13. 
Luke: 203b—204/23—4; 208b—209/21—2; 215b—216/11-12; 216b—217/22-3; 
223b—224/14-15;  226b-227/10-11; 23b-236/2-3; 238b-239/24-5; 
261b—262/3—-4; 263b—264/5—6; 283b—284/27-8. 

Mark: 289b—290/18-19; 3 19b—320/22-3; 335b—336/24—-5; 339b-340/26—7. 
Acts: 490b—491/28-9. 


These statistics, collected in table 12, reflect the changing practice of the codex, 
as we noted it in chapter 2. 

The majority of the remaining discrepancies in line endings between the 
columns consists in those where neither divides at a break in the sense. 

On these grounds, I suggest that the argument for medial points and small spaces 
both representing a line division in the exemplar is well established. 

In describing the punctuation (chapter 2) I suggested that the double point and 
large space serve the same function. By analogy with the use of a single point and 
small space to indicate a line ending, they may indicate a new paragraph or section. 
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These are marked also by lines projecting into the left-hand margin. Perhaps, 
although this must remain conjecture, all divisions represented in our codex by the 
projecting line, the double point, and the large space, were marked in the exemplar 
by the projecting line. 

Not all the evidence fits this hypothesis. Three double points in Matthew are 
unlikely to represent a new paragraph (Fr4b/11; 84/26; 94/1). The same, with a 
lesser certainty, applies to 79b-80/28 and 95/23. The use of the symbol on Ff14b 
and 94 is particularly baffling. The absence of an enlarged initial letter (where it is 
one that the scribe regularly enlarges) at these places suggests that the double point 
has some other function here. 

Reference to the table of punctuation symbols (table 5 in chapter 2, p. 33), shows 
that there is far less use of them in Acts. If the punctuation is the result of the scribe’s 
alterations to the lay-out of his exemplar, then the conclusion must be that he has 
altered that of Acts very little. It has therefore come to him in a different form from 
that of the Gospels. 

But the objection must be raised: if punctuation indicates a change from the 
sense-lines of the exemplar, and the sense-lines of Acts are not changed, then there 
should not be any punctuation in Acts at all. It would be over-confident to assert 
that the sense-lines of Acts are never altered by our scribe. They may occasionally 
have been — categorical assertions are not possible. 

But a closer look at the punctuation of Acts suggests that he may have inherited 
the punctuation we find there. This is probably true of the high point, which is not 
used elsewhere. A great many of the other indications come after names of places, 
individuals, or groups. A number of others separate two very short phrases. 


Punctuation after names: F417b—418, 419b—420, 424b—425, 425b, 427b—428, 
434b, 435b-436, 436b, 438b-439, 440 (except for the third indication), 
440b-441, 443b, 457, 465, 468 (two out of three), 473b-474, 489 

Between two short phrases: 418b, 445b/16, 468/30, perhaps 476 

Point at the beginning of a line: 493/32 

Point at the end of a line: 477b/25, 27; 497b/26 

Other punctuation: 437b—438/12; 441/24 (?); so0b/33; so1b/13 


Along with the observation that the high point is found only in this book, this 
shows that in Acts the punctuation is used differently from the Gospels. Since we 
have put forward reasons to show that the punctuation in the Gospels is used by the 
scribe for his own purposes, the conclusion that the punctuation he used for Acts 
was that of his exemplar is hard to avoid. But we can go still further. 

It seems to me in using the manuscript, although this remains an impression, that 
the pages early in Acts are on the whole more covered than those later on. It is 
certainly true that most of the punctuation is in the early part of the book. And this 
punctuation is almost always, as we have just seen, either between very short 
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phrases, or after (rarely before) proper names. The appearance is of the briefest 
sense-lines being joined together. One-word lines still exist in Acts (e.g. 
F422b—423/16, 29; 444b/24), as elsewhere. I suggest that at an earlier stage in the 
transmission, the bilingual text of Acts also existed in very short lines. By the time 
that it reached D, the lines had become longer units. The occasional punctuation 
sign is a relic of this process. 

Clark (Acts, p. 179) lists lines of one or two words. His figures are: 


Mt Jn Lk Mk Ac 


One word 3 I fo) I II 
Two words 7I 5 5 37 70 


This supports the theory that the text of Acts was also once in very short lines. The 

other implications of this evidence will be explored in the final chapter of this part. 
In adopting the use of similar symbols in changing the punctuation of the 

Gospels, the scribe of D follows the precedent and custom of the bilingual 

tradition. 

There is no difference in Acts between the large and the small space. Thus, in the list of nationalities in 

2.9-11 (F419b—420/7-15), the medial point and spaces of various sizes are all used. This variance in 


scribal practice underlines the fact that Acts has been transmitted differently from the Gospels, even if 
the sense-lines were once of a similar character. 


The scribe did not always use a point or a space — in fact there are many pages 
where he more often did not, or used them in only one column. It is not possible to 
reconstruct every line of the exemplar, certainly not on the basis of punctuation 
alone. 

Having given this evidence that the Gospel exemplar had different sense-lines 
from the extant codex, we can move on to material which substantiates it and gives 
us a more detailed picture of the scribe at work. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE COLUMNS IN LINE DIVISION 


Equivalence between the columns is the essential feature of sense-lines in a bilingual 
manuscript, and the scribe of D did his best to maintain it. Discrepancy is rare. To 
make what we are discussing quite clear, let us take the first example that occurs, at 
F8b—9/3—-4. The Greek has 


KAI IAOY ®WNH EK TWN OYPANWN AETOYCA 
TIPOC AYTON CY El... 


The Latin has 


ET ECCE VOX DE CAELIS DICENS AD EUM 
TUES... 
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The line division occurs at a different place in the text in each column. The number 
of such discrepancies is — 


Matthew 21 
John 34 
Luke 33 
Mark 47 
Acts 5 
Total 140 


This list includes neither divided words (e.g. CON / SERVO, F62/9—10), nor 
discrepancies caused by variant readings between the columns. 

Occurrences are spread evenly throughout the codex, except for a gap of thirty- 
five folios in Acts (445b—490, desunt 447-454b), and there is no observable trend. It 
seems that in Mark less care was taken, but even here we are talking about only 
forty-seven out of something over 2,000 lines. 

The categorizing of these discrepancies goes together with the exploration of 
how the scribe went about altering the sense-lines. In undertaking the latter, we 
need to be aware of an important underlying question: upon which column was he 
concentrating? There are two ways he could have gone to work. Either he did it as 
he went along, dividing up the Greek, and then casting his eye across to that 
column as he copied the Latin; or he marked the exemplar in advance. In the latter 
case, he could have marked either column first, and then marked the other to 
correspond. I have already suggested that the reason why so many Renaissance 
bilinguals were left incomplete was that the task of adjusting a Latin column to an 
already completely written Greek text was too difficult. It therefore seems to me 
that whichever of the two practices he adopted, the scribe of D worked by copying 
fairly short blocks of each text alternately. 

In what follows, it will become clear that, although a codex written in sense- 
lines does not have a fixed length of line, it does have a maximum length of line (see 
p.10 above). Codex Bezae is ruled with inner and outer margins, the same two 
lines serving both the recto and the verso of each leaf. As we have seen, it has a 
B measurement of 144 by 185 mm. Although he occasionally writes a line longer 
than 144mm, the scribe’s intention is not to exceed it. When he does so, he 
sometimes writes the last letters below the line (e.g. 13b/33; 44b/33; 114/30), 
sometimes writes them smaller (e.g. 135b/16), sometimes uses abbreviations 
(horizontal stroke for final M or N, ligature N), and sometimes abandons 
equivalence and starts a new line. 

Let us return to the example on F8b-9. 

AETOYCA TIPOC AYTON and its Latin equivalent should all be on one line. 
The reason that they are divided in the Greek is that there was no space left on the 
line. This then is the first reason for a discrepancy. 
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Other places where this happens in Matthew are 32b—33/22—3; sob—51/4—5; 75b—76/2-3; 90b-91/ 13-14. 
In each of them the Latin ends at a pause in the sense. 


The second group is where the Latin runs out of space. There is only one such in 
Matthew — 30b—31/13-14. 

In most of the remaining discrepancies in Matthew, the Latin runs on further 
than the Greek, failing to end the line in the same place. This provides the third 
group of discrepancies. For instance, at F28b-29/16-17 we have 


QCTE EKBAAEIN AYTA-KAI OEPATTEYEIN 
TIACAN NOCON .... 


and 


UT EICIANT EOS-ET CURARE OMNEM 
LANGUOREM.- ... 


This is likely to be caused by forgetfulness. 


It comes also at F30b—31/23~4; 53b-$4/23-4; $8b-s9/6-7; 71b—72/24-5; 74b-75/2-3; 93b-04/4-5. 


The fourth group consists of lines where the Latin has run on, and by so doing 
has preserved a sense-line that is broken up in the Greek. There are no examples of 
this in Matthew. 

In the fifth group it is the Greek that runs on further than the Latin, breaking up 
the next sense-line of the exemplar. In Matthew this happens only at 
F61b—62/18-19. 

The sixth group is of discrepancies in which each column seems to break up a 
sense-line, but does so differently (in Matthew, 29b—30/18-19; perhaps 
39b-—40/8-9; and 48b—49/2 5-6). 

The seventh and final group is where a whole sense-line of the exemplar is 
written on a different line in each column. This is caused by various confusions, 
including an omission further up the page, undetected and leading to inequival- 
ence between the columns and transposition. In Matthew the instances are 
found at 13b/25=14/24-5; 39b-40/7-8; 57b/16-17=58/16, followed by 
$7b/27—-8 = 58/26-8. 

Turning to the Gospel of John, we find that the evidence suggests the scribe was 
slightly more concerned with preserving the Latin sense-lines than the Greek. 


Group I: 116b-117/14—-15; 121b—122/2-3; 125b—126/30-1; 128b—129/13-14; 
132b—133/9—I0, 11-12; 136b—137/9—10; 149b—150/3 1-2; 154b—155/28-9; 158b— 
159/278, 28-9; 181b—182/12—-13 

Group 2: 113b-114/30-1 

Group 3: 119b—120/19~-20; 120b—121/21-2; 135b—-136/9~-10; 141b—142/1—2, 
20-1; 15sb—156/21-2; 157b—158/25—-6; 160b—161/7-8; 180b—181/24—5 
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Group 4: 128b—129/11—-12; 132b—133/19-20; 135b—-136/17-18; 143b—-144/4—-5; 
159b—160/21—2; 160b—161/15—16 

Group $: 127b—128/20—-1; 133b—134/30-1; 134b—135/9-10 

Group 6: 122b-123/24—5 

Group 7: ?117b—118/32—3?; 119b—120/20-1 


In Matthew we saw that the Greek alone ended at a break in the sense nine times, 
and the Latin alone six times. In John, by contrast, there are eight instances of the 
former, and twenty-two of the latter. 

The same tendency may be recognized in Luke. In this Gospel, the principle of 
writing in sense-lines is, as we have seen, gradually abandoned as its copying 
progresses. But the frequency of discrepancy in line endings between the columns 
has not increased proportionately. It appears that maintaining equivalence 
between the columns was more important than presenting the text in units of 
sense. 


Group I: 208b—209/21-2, 31-2; 223b-224/14-15; 241b—242/3-4; 252b-253/ 
27-8; 263b—264/16—17; 273 b—274/29—30; 283 b—284/27—-8. On F24 1b, the medial 
point after OYXI in 1.4 indicates that, in spite of the sense, this is how the 
exemplar ended a line. This may suggest that at least some of the sense-lines of 
Luke were already in some disarray — or at least, not uniformly perfect — in the 
exemplar. 

Group 2: 193b—194/32—3; 221b—222/14-15; 234b—235/5—6 

Group 3: 182b—183/18—19; 183b—184/15—-16; 208b—209/32—3; 226b—227/10—-11; 
235b—236/2-3; 281b—282/22-3 

Group 4: 238b—239/24-5; 239b-240/1-2; 280b—281/4—5; perhaps 215b-216/ 
11-12 and 281b—282/14-15 

Group 5: 203b—204/23—-4; 257b—258/28-9; 261b—262/3—4; 263b—264/5—6 
Group 6: 200b-201/30-1; 216b—217/22-3; 242b-243/4-5; 248b-249/26—7; 
250b-251/7-8; 253b-254/24-5; 259b—260/14—-15 

Group 7: no examples 


The greater number of discrepancies in Mark is accounted for by the large first 
group (the Greek running out of space). That the scribe was getting into the habit 
of filling up his lines is corroborated by, for instance, F305b. This is an unusually 
well covered verso, with no fewer than seven lines projecting into the inner 
margin. 


Group I: 285b—286/11-12; 289b—290/18—-19; 297b-298/15—-16, 23-4; 301b— 
302/34; 306b-307/14-15, 15-16; 3 10b—311/3-4; 313b/23-4 = 314/22-3; 319b— 
320/22-3; 321b—322/2-3, 3-4; 328b—329/ 16-17; 3 36b—337/27-8; 337b—3 38/ 1-2; 
339b-340/26-7; 340b—341/15—-16;, 341b—342/11—-12 

Group 2: 327b—328/23-4; 344b—-345/2-3 
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Group 3: 306b—307/8—9; 308b—309/4—5, 20-1; 3 10b—311/12—13; 314b—315/7-8; 
316b-317/20-1; 324b-325/29-30; 325b—326/5-6; 327b-328/9-10; 335b-336/ 
29-30; 338b-339/23-4; 344b-345/31-2; 345b—346/17—-18 

Group 4: 298b—299/31—2; 3 19b—320/6—7 

Group 5: 325b—326/2-3; 335b—336/24-5 

Group 6: 291b—292/18—-19; 298b—299/4-5; 318b—319/14-15, 22-3; 325b—326/ 
6-7; 339b—340/5—6; 341b—342/7-8 

Group 7: 314b—315/13—-14; 338b-—339/24-5; and possibly 305b—306/12-13 


The material from Acts may be quickly described. This is in itself significant. 


Group 3: 430b-431/9-10; 444b-445/24-5 

Group $5: 426b—427/15—-16 

Group 6: 425b—426/17—18. Here in fact the Latin has run on. 

Uncertainty over the translation of dy may account for the discrepancy at 
491b—492/28-9 


The absence of any discrepancies caused by miscalculations of the space needed 
for a given line must be taken as further evidence that the scribe is simply 
reproducing the lines of his exemplar. The only five discrepancies he makes are all 
caused by carrying on too far on one line. 


I have suggested elsewhere (‘Dictation Theory’) that the cause of a number of errors in the Latin text of 
Acts was the influence on the scribe ofa similar group of letters in the context. Where these letters stand 
directly above or below each other in the codex, then we have further evidence that this is where they 
were in the exemplar. Examples I gave include F427/5—6 and 431/40-1. 

There are two ways in which this imitation of the exemplar in Acts is significant. 
First, we find that in copying Acts the scribe had a simpler task. We may therefore 
expect, with one less distraction, fewer errors of a casual nature. Second, the Acts of 
the Apostles was handed down to the scribe of D in a physically different form 
from that in which he received the Gospels. It is thus the product of a different 
bilingual tradition. With its comparatively long lines, it is not like, to take the 
obvious example, the Laudian Acts, which is little more than a Glossary. 

What we have been doing is to try to divine the mental processes by which the 
scribe produced the sense-lines that are before us. We may fill out the picture by 
adding a number of other suggestions, even referring again to examples which | 
have already listed. 

The discrepancy at F122b—123/24-5 may, like that at 491b—492, be caused by 
uncertainty about the word dv. 

There are a number of places where what I have described as the Latin line being 
carried on too far could be intended to reduce the length of the next line. 


Some examples are F31/23—4; 59/6—7; 72/24—-5; 120/19-20; 121/21-2; 142/1-2; 
158/256; 184/15—-16; 216/11-12; 227/10—-11; 282/22-3; 307/8-9; 309/20-1; 
317/20-1; 326/56; 339/23-4; 345/31-2; 431/9-10; 445/24-S. 
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The same may apply where the Greek runs on, at 61b/18—19; 133b/30-1; 
261b/3—4; 426b/15—16, and where neither column ends with a sense-line at 
250b—251/7—-8; 253b—254/24—5; and 425b—426/17-18. 


It is thus more common for the scribe to think ahead in transcribing the Latin 
column than for him to run out of space. Why he should prefer to cause a 
discrepancy by anticipation rather than by miscalculation is not at all apparent. It 
suggests that he was thinking about the sense-line equivalence, and occasionally 
correcting the planned sense-lines as he actually wrote them. It may be that he 
marked at least one column of his exemplar in advance. The fact that in the whole 
codex, the Latin line runs on fifty-one times, and the Greek only ten, encourages us 
to believe that only the Greek column was marked, so that the scribe had to look 
back at it to find the line ending as he copied the Latin; something which on 
occasion he forgot to do. 

It is highly unlikely that the exemplar itself was without such discrepancies 
between the columns, and one should be aware of the possibility that a difficulty in 
D is caused by one. At F241b—242/3—4, the manuscript has 


AN@PWIOYCTOYCENOIXOYNTACIEPOYCAAHM 
OYXI- AEFWAEYMEINOTIEANMHMETANOHCHTAI 


and 


HOMINESQUIINHABITANTHIERUSALEMNON 
DICOAUTEMUOBIS QUODSINPENITUERITIS 


Perhaps the negative was wrongly placed with the proper name in both columns of 
the exemplar. The scribe of D, running out of space after IEPOYCAAHM, wrote 
OYXI on the next line, duly setting a point after it. 

It is worth concluding this section by repeating that these discrepancies are 
extremely infrequent. Both this fact, and the evidence we have been gathering, 
demonstrate the careful way in which the scribe of D altered the lay-out of his 
exemplar in the Gospels. But along with this care goes the curious breaking down 
of the sense-line system to which we have already referred. 


REPETITIONS, TRANSPOSITIONS, AND OMISSIONS 
We already have two means at our disposal for determining the line lengths of the 
exemplar of D. There is a third available, the examination of the text for errors due 
to a miscopying of these lines. Three types of error merit study, to discover 
whether or not they are illuminating. 


Repetitions 


There are five places in the manuscript where a word is repeated at the end of one 
line and the beginning of the next. 
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(a) 152b/21-2 (Jn 12.29) 

AAAOIEAEFONOTI 
OTIAFFEAOCAYTWAEAAAHKEN 

201/26—7 (Lk 4.42) 
ABIITINDESERTUMLOCUMET 
ETTURBAEQUAEREBANTEUMETBENERUNT 
227b/8—9 (Lk 10.11f) 

FEINWCKETE OTIHFFIKEN H 
HBACIAEIATOY OY AEFWAEYMEIN 
259b/33—260b/1 (Lk 18.43—-19.1) 
TAWNEAWKENAOZANTW OO) KAI 
KAIEICEA@Q)NAIHPXETOTHNIEPEIXO) 

= 260/33-261/1 
VIDENSDEDITGLORIAM DEO ET 
ETINTRANS... 

278b/2-3 (Lk 23.236) 
KAIKATICXYONAI®DWNAIAYTOIN KAITWN 
TWNAPXIEPEQIN ETTEKPEINENAE 


(b 


= 


~~ 


(c 


(d 


— 


~~ 


(e 


Each repeated word is likely to have been the beginning of a line in the exemplar 
(and note especially the repetition at Ff259b—261, where both new columns take up 
the beginning of the line already begun). 


Transpositions 


Scrivener (p. xxiii) gives six instances of dislocation which he thinks indicate the 
sense-lines to be identical with those of the exemplar. Each time the scribe missed a 
line and then added it lower on the page, indicating the correct sequence with 
Greek numerals in the left margin. On three occasions he also made a partial 
correction. This helps us to see the stages of the error. Three are due to 
homoioteleuton, two to similar but more complicated circumstances. 

F220/7-8, 17 (Lk 8.44f) is the most interesting example. I suggest that the 
exemplar was written 


ACCEDENSTETIGIT 
TUNICAMEIUS 
ETCONFESTIMSTETIT 
PROFLUVIUSSANGUINISEIUS 
‘THS AUTEMSCIENS 


The scribe first copied this as 


ACCEDENSTETIGITPROFLUVIUMSANGUINIS 
EIUS THS AUTEMSCIENSQUAEEXIVIT 
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His eye jumped from the letters STETIGIT to STETIT, omitting two lines of the 
exemplar. He even altered the ending of PROFLUVIUS to make it the object. He 
then saw that this was wrong, and expunged PROFLUVIUMSANGUINIS, substitut- 
ing the sense-line TUNICAMEIUS, and then went on. After a few lines, he 
noticed that the Latin was a line ahead of the Greek, and realized that he had missed 
out a line. The ink was now dry, so he had recourse to the expedient of placing 
numerals in the margin. 

At 209/22-3, 28-9 (Lk 6.37) spaces in the columns suggest that the exemplar 
stood as 


NOLITEIUDICARE 
UTNONIUDICEMINI 
NOLITECONDEMNARE 
UTNONCONDEMNEMINI 
DIMITTEETDEMITTEMINI 
DATEETDABITURVOBIS 
MENSURAM... 


The scribe’s eye jumped from IUDICEMINI to DEMITTEMINI. 

The error on F233/19-20, 23 (Lk 11.26) is not explicable as a visual error. It 
seems to be more of a mental leap. The omitted words form a line in both exemplar 
and copy. 

At 264/24-5, 27 (Lk 19.47) the scribe first wrote 


POPULIQUAEREBANTQUIDFACERENTEI 


and then replaced the last three words with EUMPERDEREEUM. That is, his eye 
jumped from QUAEREBANT to INVENIEBANT. According to Scrivener, the 
one word would have been more or less directly under the other. If the exemplar 
ran 


ETPRIMIPOPULI 
QUAEREBANTEUM 
PERDEREEUM 
ETNONINVENIEBANT 
QUIDFACERENTEI 


then the mistake might be somewhat harder to make. 

At 276/30-2 (Lk 22.68) the exemplar had, according to Scrivener, two lines 
ending in -ERONON, and the scribe omitted the second. Spaces in the two 
columns indicate sense-lines in the exemplar something like 


ADILLEDIXITILLIS 
SIVOBISDIXERO 
NONCREDETIS 
SHINTERROGAVERO 
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NONRESPONDETISMIHI 
AUTDIMITTETIS 
AMODOAUTEM... 


The omission would then be either by homoioteleuton (NON' 
INTERROGAVERO) or by homoiarcton (CREDETIS ... NON?*). 

Finally, the dislocation at 504/18—19 and ? (Ac 21.6) is harder to assess, since the 
transposed line is no longer extant. But it seems clear that again it was parablepsis 
that was to blame, the two lines ending in INVICEM and INNAVEM. The scribe 
first wrote 


ETCUMSALUTASSEMUSINNAUEM 
REUERSIUEROQUISQUEADSUA 


INNAUEM was expunged and replaced with INUICEM, and the Greek numerals 4 
and i put in the left margin. Since I am arguing that the sense-lines of Acts are the 
same as those of the exemplar, there is no difference between my understanding of 
the error here and Scrivener’s. 

Only one example is easier to explain according to Scrivener’s theory (F264). It 
is of course in the nature of parablepsis that a group of similar letters anywhere in 
sight can catch the eye, so that there is no wholly unambiguous evidence for any 
theory here, except that the example on F220 shows the scribe getting into 
difficulties as he alters the sense-lines. 

Although these are by no means all the examples of transposition in the codex, 
they are all the ones shown by numerals in the margin. Others may be the result of 
different influences on the text. Two readings which appear relevant at first sight 
(Mk 2.26; 10.25) are more likely to be harmonizations (Clark, Primitive Text, p. 54; 
for Mk 2.26, see Vogels, Harmonistik, p. 73). The reversal of the second and third 
beatitudes (Mt 5.4f) is also unlikely to be due to mechanical error. The text of Mt 
17.12-13 involves the transposition of what may have been a sense-line in the 
exemplar — the Greek column has a point after ANOPWITOY (Fs56b/13). But, 
attested by the Latin column and other Old Latin manuscripts (a b c e ff fP g' r'— 
some admittedly later than D), the reading is more likely to have come down to D 
through the tradition. 


Omissions 


We turn to passages where there is omission in only one column. The evidence of 
the other may indicate more clearly what the exemplar was like, and whether the 
omission was of a single line of it. In fact, most such omissions in D are of only 
single words, and just four examples are helpful. 

At F250b/29—30 (Lk 16.7), the Greek omits the equivalent of 


TUAUTEMQUANTUM 
DEBES ADILLEDIXIT 
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Short sense-lines in the exemplar would be 


ETIEITATQETEPQEITIEN 
ZYAETIOZONOGEIAEIZ 
OAEEITIEN 
EKATONKOPOYZZITOY 


The scribe’s eye went back to the wrong euzev. 

At F275b/19 (Lk 22.61) MHEIAENAIME in D is a harmonization to v. 34. The 
Latin omits this. It could be a place where the two columns represent different 
texts, but if the Latin had omitted by saut du méme au méme, then the words could 
have constituted a sense-line in the exemplar. Note the long space after them in the 
Greek. 

A good case can also be made from 311b/24 (Mk 8.11): d omits the equivalent of 
CYNZHTEINCYNAYTO). Points in the text suggest that the exemplar had 


ETCOEPERUNT 
CONQUIRERECUMILLO 
QUAERENTESABILLO 


Finally, in 313b/20 (Mk 8.31) a rendering of KAIATOKTANOHNAI is omitted 
in the Latin. The Greek line is here identical to that of the exemplar. The scribe was 
confused by the succession of lines beginning with et. 

Mote instructive than some of the preceding readings are the four occasions 
where the scribe later added in a smaller hand material which he had at first 
omitted. 

At Fs1b—52/27 he added the line 


MHTIOTEEKAYOWCINENTHOAQ) 


and its equivalent. Did the ending of the previous line, 6eAw, confuse him? This is 
likely to have been a line of the exemplar. 

On the very next bifolium (52b—53/4—5) there is a longer insertion, to the end of 
one line and below it. It runs 


- Z-C@YPIAACTIAHPEIC 
OIAEAICOIONTECHCAN: TETPAKICXIAIOIANAPEC 


The Latin corresponds, with a medial point after ERANT. The first line, along with 
what was written already, cannot have been a single line in the exemplar, since the 
total number of letters is forty-seven in the Greek and fifty-one in the Latin. These 
are so far above the average as to be too long for the page, whatever the lay-out. I 
suggest therefore that the insertion represents three lines of the exemplar. 

At 262b—263/16, there is a single added line in each column. The Greek runs: 


EDONOYAEICANOPOITTIWNEKASICEN - KAIAYCANTECATATETE 
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The Latin corresponds, even to the medial point. Here, two lines seem to have been 
omitted. With forty-four lines in the Greek, it fits on one line only because it is 
written so small. Thus, again, the exemplar cannot have had the same format as the 
copy, for there would not have been enough room for so long a line. 

The restoration at F314b—315/1—2 again uses the medial point: 


+OCAAN 
ATIOAECEIAYTHN 


Again the Latin is identical. The use of other points in the passage enables us to 
reconstruct the lines of the exemplar as 


OXSTAPAN@EAH 
THNVYXHN(E)AYTOYZQZAI 
AITIOAEZEIAYTHN 
OXSAANATIOAEZEIAYTHN 
ENEKENTOYEYAITEAIOY 
ZQLEIAYTHN 


Three omissions corrected by G complete the survey. 

At 14/16 he adds facit eam moechari, the equivalent to the Greek line TTOIEI 
AYTHN MOIXEYOHNAI. The scribe had omitted a sense-line of the Latin. 

At 37/17 he supplies the words harundinem quassatam, omitted in both columns. 
Significantly, he places them to the right of the previous words, separated from 
them with a medial point. 

His largest correction, at the foot of Ffs9b—60, supplies the missing passage as 


coTadedeppevacvTorcoupavore 
KatocaavAvonteemitnoynoeorat (the second eorar erased) 


and 


eruntligataincaelis 
etquaecumquesolueritisinterramerunt (the second erunt erased) 


I shall argue (in Part III) that Corrector G had access to the exemplar of D. His 
line division here may reflect that of the older manuscript. His use of the point in 
the first example shows him imitating the method of the first hand. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE LINES OF THE EXEMPLAR 


The length of sense-lines that these investigations have found in the exemplar is 
typically short, consisting of perhaps two or three words. F79 of the codex 
preserves examples of this. But longer lines also existed — the passage at Fsgb—6o 
which we have just studied suggests that at least on occasion the lines could 
represent the parallelismus membrorum of the text’s poetic diction. 
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It remains to try to reconstruct a longer passage of the exemplar. By studying 
bifolia that contain many of the indications we have collected, it is possible to do 
this. For Matthew I take F64b—65/17—27. Using the evidence of both columns, I 
suggest that the Greek column of the exemplar was laid out as follows. 


OMOIAT'APESTIN 
HBAZIAEIATQNOYPANQN 
AN@PQIIQOIKOAESIIOTH 
OSTIZSEEHAGEN 
AMAITIPQY 
MEIZO@QZSAZ@AIEPTATAS 
EISTONAMITEAQNAAYTOY 
ZYM®QNHZASAE 
METAT®QNEPI'ATQN 
EKAHNAPIOYTHNHMEPAN 
AITEZTEIAENAYTOYS 
EISTONAMITEAQNAAYTOY 

KAIAIEEEA@QN 
IIEPIQPANTPITHN 
EYPENAAAOYZEZTQTAS 
ENTHATOPAAPTOYS 
KAKEINOIZEIIEN 
YITATETAI(-ETE? )KAIYMEIZ 
EIZTONAMIEAQNA 
KAIOANHAIKAION 
AQZQYMEIN 
OIAEAIIHA@ON 


Twenty-two lines of the exemplar have been compressed into eleven by the 
copyist. 

Reconstruction of a passage in John, which has less punctuation, is not so easy. In 
Luke the observation of spaces between words is more hazardous than noting 
medial points. But I suggest that behind F212b—213/9-25 is an ordering in the 
exemplar that goes like this. 


ATEA@ONTQNAE 
TQNATTEAQNIQANOY 
HPSATOAETEINIIEPIQANOYTOIZOXAOLS (two lines?) 
TIEZEHA@ATE 
EIZSTHNEPHMON@EAZAZOAI 
KAAAMON 
YIIOANEMOYZAAEYOMENON 
AAAATIEEZEHA@ATEEIAEIN 
AN@PQIIONENMAAAKOIZIMATIOIZHMO®IEZMENON (two lines?) 
TAOYOIENIMATIZMQENAOEQ 
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KAITPY®HAIATONTES 
ENTOIZBAZIAEIOIZEIZIN 
AAAATIESHA@ATE 
EIAEINIIPO®HTHN 
NAIAETQYMIN 
KAITIEPIZZOTEPONIIPO®HTOY 
OTIOYAEIZMEIZQN 
ENTENNHTOISTYNAIKQN 
TIPO®@HTHE 
IQANOYTOYBANTIZTOY 
OYTOZESTIN 
TIEPIOYTETPANTAI 
TAOYATIOSTEAAQ 
TONAITEAONMOY 
TIPOMPOZSQMOY 
OZSKATASKEYASEI 
THNOAONZOY 


Twenty-seven lines have become seventeen. 


THE SUPPLEMENTARY LEAVES 


The method used by the ninth-century restorers provides a vivid commentary on 
our discussions of the sense-lines. Clearly, the fact that the columns were not both 
written by the same scribe makes precise comparison impossible. However, the 
goal and the means to it are very similar to those of the first hand. 

F7* matches the lines of F6b exactly. F7b* is written in far longer lines, with the 
result that after eighteen such, the restorer has to finish the page with thirteen short 
ones so as not to leave a blank space. This method is like that of #311, which we 
mentioned above (p. 73). F169* follows the lines of 168b, except that [HM goes 
into 1.16 instead of 15.F175b* is only partly matched to F177: ll. 1-8 are equivalent, 
and so are 20-5. The others are a phrase apart, each with two phrases to a line. 

The main addition, where both columns are provided (Ff169b*—175*), is also 
intended to match the original. The first two double pages have thirty-three lines 
on them (by error only thirty-two in 171*), and the others have between thirty 
and thirty-three (see chapter 3, p. 46, for details). The last sixteen lines of 174b* are 
very short, the last two consisting in the word oxo / tras. This was again because 
the restorer did not want to leave blank parchment. The written area of the leaves 
has a height of about 5 mm less than that of D*. The horizontal measurement (of 
which the lines are clearly to be seen on F171b* in the facsimile) is 14cm (14.5 
including the space for projecting initial letters). This also is about 5 mm less than 
that of the original hand. 
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The use of initial letters projecting into the left margin (used only in the Greek, 
except for 348b*/col. 2) also imitates D*. 

The format of the addition at the end of Mark is quite different. F348*, certainly, 
matches 347b line for line. But in 349* a format of two columns to the page is 
adopted, with the Greek on the left and the lines equivalent. This format was 
adopted so as to get the end of Mark onto a single leaf. There is a parallel with the 
change in the first hand at Ff196b—197, from which the restorer may have taken the 
idea. 

Within the addition Ff169b*-175*, the sense-lines generally match. The 
exceptions parallel what we have seen in examining the original text. Fr69b*/28 is 
two lines in the Latin. The copyist never noticed that he was a line out, and the 
Latin simply omits the equivalent of 1.33 in the Greek (his omission was corrected 
by another hand). The Latin parallel to Fr7ob*/18-19 is one line. As a 
consequence, F171* has only thirty-two lines. 


Fr71b*/8-9 avrovu / ty Kefadn = 172*/9 capiti eius. 


In Fr72*, 1.17=173*/17-18, and 25-6 = 26, where the copyist noticed that he 
was a line out. 

Some eccentricities in line division are also parallel to the original scribe’s. At 
Fr70b*/26-7 he wrote rots / wats (sic), at 172b*/10—-11 ot apyie / pets, and at 
348b*, col. 1/7-8 AaAn | cwow. 

Mera de ravra was originally written at the end of F173b*, then erased, so that it 
comes only in its proper place at the beginning of F174b*. The error (carrying on 
too far on one line) parallels some of those we saw in the first hand. F174b*/30—2 to 
175b*/1 has zpwe axortas / ert ovons, while the Latin equivalent is all on F175*, 
reduplicating essent on F177/I. 

The content of the sense-lines is not obvious. One would expect to find the 
copyist dividing the text per cola et commata according to Latin tradition. But he 
does not do this. The cola et commata are, approximately, marked by medial points 
in the Latin text though, if this is what they are, he knew a system with shorter lines 
than the standard we know from Wordsworth and White and the Stuttgart 
edition. If they indicate the cola et commata, then the medial points have a similar 
function to that in the rest of the codex — to indicate a different division from the 
one adopted. At any rate, the division is not into the standard lines of the Latin 
Bible. It seems most likely that one of the scribes acquainted himself with the 
practice of the first hand, and divided the text in a way that he felt to be consonant 
with this. It is likely that it was the scribe of the Greek column who did this. 

These leaves show us a scribe handling the problems ofa bilingual text, and both 
accepting and adopting the form handed down to him. Because we can see both 
the form and the product where the supplementary leaf parallels the first hand, the 
conclusions we drew about the first hand can be substantiated by the comparison. 
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THE FORMAT OF THE EXEMPLAR 


One important question remains: with such short sense-lines, can the exemplar 
have been similar to D in having one column to the page? For this to be the case, its 
a measurement will have to have been much smaller. The alternative is that the 
lay-out of the columns was different. Since the a measurement of New Testament 
codices of the period is fairly constant, it seems more probable that it had two 
columns on the page, and a 8 measurement similar to that of the Laudian Acts. 
Codex Bezae itself preserves such an arrangement on Ff196b—197, where the 
Lukan genealogy of Jesus is presented with two columns to the page, the Greek on 
the left and the Latin on the right. The 8B measurement and number of lines are the 
same as in the rest of the manuscript, but the position of the columns is likely to 
reproduce that of the exemplar. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The reconstruction of the exemplar of Codex Bezae we have reached is of a codex 
with, for the Gospels, two columns to the page, Greek on the left and Latin on the 
right. It was written in short sense-lines. In Acts it had one column on each page, 
and longer lines. Paragraphs were begun with a line projecting into the left margin. 
The greater part of John, and all of Luke, had a further characteristic which cannot 
yet be determined. 

The evidence which we gathered in chapter 4 sheds light on this development in 
the textual tradition of Codex Bezae. We saw how Graeco-Latin bilinguals, 
especially of Virgil, were written with the hexameters divided into short phrases, 
each on a line with the Greek equivalent beside it. In biblical manuscripts, this lay- 
out is paralleled by the Laudian Acts. This primitive form of bilingual text is the 
source of format for the Gospel exemplar of Codex Bezae, and no doubt also for 
that of its predecessors as far back as the formation of the bilingual tradition. 

In copying Acts, the scribe of Codex Bezae followed the lines of the exemplar. 
In copying the Gospels he altered them. The lines of the exemplar are sometimes 
indicated by punctuation. The places where the line endings in the columns are not 
the same indicate a slightly greater concern with the Latin text than with the 
Greek. Along with this, the creation of longer lines is an important stage in the 
emancipation of the Latin version from the Greek text. It no longer exists as little 
more than an aid to understanding the Greek, or as a translation to be read after it. 
It is becoming authoritative in its own right. 

Any consideration of textual variants in D needs to take into consideration the 
lay-out of the exemplar. It may be possible to recognize certain readings or types of 
readings as errors peculiar to such a type of manuscript. One is able also to find 
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readings in D which are the result of the scribe’s alterations to the lay-out handed 
down to him. 

The text of Acts also once existed in very short sense-lines but, from its state in 
the exemplar, we have evidence that the Bezan text is an amalgam of disparate 
elements. The evidence separates Acts from the Gospels, and Matthew and Mark 
from John and Luke. 

In the division of sense-lines, as in other matters, the scribe of D was far more 
careful than has sometimes been supposed. We are not dealing with an eccentric, 
but with a scribe handling a particularly specialized scribal tradition. 

The most important point, one that is foundational to all further study, is that 
we are demonstrably dealing with a tradition and not with a single aberrant 
manuscript. It is not permissible to regard the text of D as coterminous with the 
Codex Bezae, nor to confuse the functions of redactor and copyist. 


CHAPTER SIX 


The nomina sacra 


Clark, Acts, pp. 205f; Lowe, ‘A Note’, esp. Pal. Papers 1,226f, Metzger, Manuscripts, pp. 36f (with 
extensive bibliography); A.H.R.E. Paap, Nomina Sacra in the Greek Papyri of the First Five Centuries 
AD. The Sources and Some Deductions, Leiden, 1959; C. H. Roberts, Manuscript, Society and Belief in Early 
Christian Egypt, Oxford, 1979; L. Traube, Nomina Sacra: Versuch einer Geschichte der christlichen Kiirzung, 
Munich, 1907; C.H. Turner, ‘The Nomina Sacra in Early Christian Latin Mss’, Miscellanea Francesco 
Ehrle, Vol. 4, Rome, 1924, pp. 62-74. 


Detailed studies of the nomina sacra are ready to hand, and the scope of this 
chapter need be no more extensive than to describe the practices found in Codex 
Bezae and to evaluate their significance for this particular manuscript tradition. 
Although a few words will be devoted to their wider implications, the reader will 
easily be able to set them within the context of the conclusions of Traube, Paap, 
and others. 

It has seemed worthwhile to check through every occurrence of the words 
which are candidates to be nomina sacra. This has revealed the care taken by the 
scribe in his copying. In wider terms of the explanations of readings often made 
from alleged misrecognition of nomina sacra as something else, note that 
occasionally the line above the letters is omitted (half a dozen times in the Greek 
and a couple in the Latin) and that none of the transcriptional errors we find could 
mislead a subsequent copyist (Mk 1.27 TINEYNA;; 5.8 O THY (0 enus Corrector A); 
Ac $.9 TIN; in the Latin, at Mt 17.19 and Lk 3.21 the scribe wrote THS before 
correcting himself to TAU). 


THE GREEK FORMS 


There are eight words treated in the Greek text as nomina sacra: Beos, ‘Inaous, 
KUPLOS, TATHP, TVEVpLA, OTAVPOS, OTavpow, and xproros. The reading AON for 
Aoyov at Ac 13.5 (F466b/7) is, in my opinion, the accidental omission of a syllable. 


beos 


The usual form (05, 0, Ov, Ow) appears in every instance of the word in the 
singular, without exception. The plural is always in full. 
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There is a considerable confusion in the text of Acts between QEOC and 
KYPIOC. 


*Inoous 


IHC’, THY’, THN is the totally regular usage. IHCOYN is written at Ac 7.45, where 
the reference is to Joshua son of Nun. 


Kupvwos 


The abbreviation is uniformly the contraction KC, KE, and so on. There is no 
attempt to confine its use to the Divine Name and those places where Jesus is so 
addressed. We thus find, for example, that the various xvptoe of the Matthaean 
parables are honoured with the nomen sacrum. The word is written in full only at Mt 
13.27; Lk 16.5, 13 (these are in the singular: there is no abbreviation available for 
the plural). 


Tlarnp 


This word is generally written in full. But the abbreviation is also used, at the 
following places: 


TIAP: Jn 12.26; 14.28; 15.1 

TIPA: Jn 5.45; 14.28, 31; 16.3; 20.17 (bis) 

TIPC: Mt 11.273 13-43; 18.10; 26.29; Jn 4.12; 5.43; 15.26; Lk 2.49; 9.26 
TIPOC: Jn 6.65 

TIPT: Jn 4.21 


The vocative is always written in full. TAP’, TPA’, TIPOC, and Ter appear 
only in John, and TPC is found in the first three Gospels. Even in John, the word is 
written plene on the vast majority of occasions. 


Mt Jn Lk Mk Ac 

Full form $1 113 46 18 9 

Contracted 4 14 2 — — 

Plural forms 2 5 7 —_— 22 
Ilvevpa 


We find the forms TINA, TING, and TINT. On three occasions (Mk 5.13; Ac 19.12, 
—— . . . 
13) TINA represents the plural avevpara (nominative and accusative). 
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TINEYMATA in full appears at Mt 12.45; Lk 11.26; Ac 8.7. The genitive and dative 
plurals are always written in full. 

When we look in detail at the singular forms and their occurrence, it is clear that 
there is no consistent practice. Both the contraction and the full form are used, 
regardless of whether the Spirit of God is meant or not. One can discover why this 
is so by looking at each book separately. 

Matthew at least is consistent. On no occasion is any singular case of mvevpa 
written in full. This includes the four places where the reference is not to the Spirit 
of God. 

In John our scribe writes TNEYMA in full twice. At both 4.24 and 20.22 the 
reference is to God. He also writes TNEYMATI at 11.33, where Jesus is described as 
being troubled in his spirit. On the remaining twelve occasions, the word is 
contracted. This includes 13.21, where the reference is again to Jesus’ spirit. 

In Luke we find the word written plene fifteen times, and contracted thirteen. 
There are some signs that the division reflects the use of the word by the evangelist. 


Divine Other 
Full form 7 8 
Contracted 9 4 


There is thus a very slight attempt in Luke to preserve a distinction between the 
divine and the ordinary reference. But since the full form is commoner, even 
though the word is more often than not used of the divine, it seems that the scribal 
practice reflected is moving either from or towards the absence of the contracted 
form. In view of the position in the other books, it may be shown that the 
movement is towards the contracted form. That is, the full form had once been the 
rule in Luke, but is now being supplanted by the abbreviation — usage is becoming 
uniform throughout the manuscript. 

Mark is quite different. Although the reference is to the Spirit of God on only six 
occurrences, it is abbreviated every time but once (TINEYNA [sic], 1.27). 

We find the same in Acts. Used sixty-five times in the singular, it is written in 
full only at 6.5, where the Holy Spirit is meant. 

We thus find that Matthew, Mark, and Acts, share the same practice. Luke is 
ranged against them in its preference for the full form, whilst the position of John is 
uncertain. Table 13 summarizes these findings. 


LTavpos 


2 Tavupos is written in full on each of its five occurrences in Matthew and two in 
Luke. In Mark it is once written in full (15.21) and three times contracted — CTPN 
(8.34) and CTPY (15.30, 32). 
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Table 13. Forms of IIvevpa 


Contracted Full form 
Divine Other Plural Divine Other Plural 
Mt ice) 4 —_ _ —_ 2 
Jn II I —_ 2 I _— 
Lk 9 4 _ 7 8 5 
Mk 6 14 I — I I 
Ac 62 2 2 I — 2 
Total 98 25 3 ike) ite) ike) 
ATavpow 


The same pattern is found with the verbal form. In Matthew, Luke, Acts, and three 
times in Mark (15.20, 24, 27), it is written in full. On its other three appearances in 
Mark, it is contracted — 


15.13 CTPN for cravpwaov 
15.14 CTN for cravpwaov 
15.15 CTH for cravpwOn 


Xpioros 


The use of the abbreviations is unbroken. The forms that appear are XPC’, XPE 
(Mt 26.68), XPN’, and XPY’. 


THE LATIN FORMS 


The Latin text has as nomina sacra: Christus, Deus, Dominus, Iesus, Pseudochristus, and 
Spiritus. 


Christus 


The form is uniformly XR-. We have XRS, XRM (none in Mark), XRI (none in 
John or Luke), and XRO (none in John, Luke, or Mark). 


Deus 


The usage here is more complicated. The forms of contraction are DS, DM, DI, 
and DO’. But, except for the nominative, the word also has a line above it when it is 
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Table 14. Forms of Deus 


Mt Jn Lk Mk 3 Jn Ac Total 


Nom.: DS 10 14 16 14 —_ 59 113 
_DEUS I 2 — — — 3 
Acc.: DM 9 9 26 4 I 17 66 
DEUM — 2 —_ —_— — — 2 
DUM 3 3 

a 
Gen.: DI 7 —_— —_ 16 _— 37 60 
DEI 19 23 66 14 — — 122 
DEI = 2 2 
Dat./Abl.: DO] I —_ I I —_ 20 23 
DEO I 14 8 _ — 2 25 


written in full. The pattern is worth showing in full — see table 14. (The figures 
given by Clark, Acts, are not always identical to mine; the differences are slight.) 
There are no contractions available for the plural forms. 


In Matthew the preferred forms are DS, DM, DET. 
In John and Luke they are DS, DM, DET, DEO. 
In Mark and Acts they are DS, DM, Df, DO. 


In fact, DET for the genitive is preferred in Mark up to 9.1 (thirteen times out of 
seventeen), but DT? from 9.47 onwards (with the exception of 12.17, where the 
combination with DO as the very next word suggests that the full form may have 
been used to avoid confusion). 

The conclusion to be drawn is that, in Matthew, John, Luke, and the first half of 
Mark, the preferred forms are the contractions for the direct cases, the full form 
with linea superscripta for the oblique; while from Mk 9.47 to the end (presumably) 
of the codex, the contraction is used for all the cases. 

There are two possible explanations for this, both of which shed light on the 
earlier history of the text. The first is that the activity of two separate scribes is 
indicated, one copying the first half ofa predecessor of D, the other the second. The 
second explanation is that an incomplete revision, which finished in the middle of 
Mark, has taken place. A combination of the two explanations is also possible. 

There is further evidence pointing to revision: traces of a preference for Dr 
remain in Matthew, which would then have been in line with Mark and Acts. 

The appearance of DUM in Acts is also a vestige of an earlier practice. 


Dominus 


The variety here is even more intriguing (table 15). The reading ‘DUM in Acts is an 
error for DNM, and I have included it under that in the summary table. For the 
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Table 15. Forms of Dominus 


Mt Jn Lk Mk Ac Total 
(a) Detail 
Nom: OMS 18 7 27 9 — 61 
DNS 2 20 22 
Voc.: DME 17 35 28 3 — 83 
DNE 5 — — — 10 15 
DOME —_ —_ I — — I 
Acc.: DMN 4 — 2 — 6 
DOM —_— 8 II — — 19 
DNM 2 I — 16 19 
DUM —_ —_ — — I I 
Gen.: DMI 8 2 24 3 I 38 
_— 
DNI I 39 40 
Dat./Abl.: DMO 5 2 9 4 — 20 
DNO I — —_ — 12 13 
(b) Summary 
DMS form $2 46 88 21 I 208 
wera 
ONS form II — I ae 98 110 
DOM form — 8 12 — — 20 
In full 5 — 2 -— 4 II 


form DOME, compare the Brescian fragment of Cyprian, which has domo once. 
The full form occurs only where the word has a secular reference, representing an 
attempt, or the vestiges of one, to confine the abbreviation to its proper use. It is 
wholly successful only in Acts. 

With the exception of the suspension DOM used in John and Luke, the forms 
are those of contraction. Of the contractions, DMS is the older form. It was 
supplanted by the form in # during the period from which Codex Bezae comes. 


The forms favoured in Matthew and Mark are DMS, DME, DMN, DMT, and 
DMO. 

In John and Luke they are the same, except that DOM is preferred to DMN. 

In Acts they are DNS, DNE, DNM, DN, and DNO. 


This would be easier to understand were the Gospels in the order we take as 
normal. 

Acts can be seen to be from a different tradition, in which the new form in # has 
totally supplanted the older form. 

There are signs of the newer form having begun to take over in Matthew. 


Tesus 


The forms are uniformly IHS, THM, THU, with the exception that the accusative 
IHN, imitative of the Greek, occurs at three places (Jn 12.9; Lk 5.12; Ac 2.32). In 
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Table 16. Forms of Spiritus 


Mt Jn Lk Mk Ac Total 
(a) Detail 

Nom.: full — I 4 — I 6 
SPS 5 6 7 7 20 45 
Voc.: full I —_— I 
SPE 2 — 2 
Acc,; full I 2 3 
SPM 3 3 3 5 20 34 
Dat./Abl.: SPIRITU I I 6 — I 9 
SPIRITO — — 2 —_ — 2 
SPIRITUI — 2 I — 3 
SPU 6 2 5 23 
SPO I — I I 14 17 

(b) Summary 
Full 2 2 14 2 4 24 
Contracted 15 13 13 20 60 121 
Dat.-Abl. u 7 5 8 5 7 32 
Dat.-Abl. 0 I — 3 I 14 19 


view of the rare and haphazard nature of this, it may be presumed to be 
inadvertent. 
As in the Greek, the word is written in full at Ac 7.45. 


Pseudochristus 


The form PSEUDOXR? is used at Mt 24.24, the only occurrence of this word in the 
manuscript. The Greek text has YEYAOXPEICTOI in full. 


Spiritus 


In the usage here too there is a certain lack of uniformity. There are four 
contractions used — ‘SPS, ‘SPE, SPU, and SPO (table 16). 

It will be seen that Acts, in contrast to the Gospels, prefers the dative and ablative 
in 0. 

With regard to the use of contraction, it will also be seen that it is clearly 
preferred in every book but Luke, where the full and contracted forms are found 
with equal frequency. It is impossible that an incomplete revision can have led to 
this, since the forms also occur equally often in the first four chapters, where sixteen 
of Luke’s uses of the word are to be found. Rather, we see here a book where the 
development towards the contraction is half complete. 

There is absolutely no attempt to limit the use of the nomen sacrum to the Spirit of 
God. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


The study we have undertaken sheds light on three areas: the stage of development 
represented by the codex itself; the habits of the scribes of its Vorlagen; and the 
nomina sacra themselves. 


The stage of development evinced by the manuscript 


The conservatism of D in its use of the nomina sacra is noted by Paap (p. 120). The 
Greek text is not very far from that early stage when @eos, "Jnoous, xupios, and 
xptaros were the only ones, even though by 400 ap there were some fifteen of 
them. Besides the original four, for which the use of the contraction is virtually 
uniform, there are a mere four words in the process of becoming nomina sacra — 
TATHP, MvEvpa, oTavpos, and oravpow. It is clear that only comparatively recently 
has matyp been added to this select list. [Tvevpa, on the other hand, has nearly 
reached the status of the original four. 

The Latin text seems, at first glance, to be at the same stage. Spiritus is at exactly 
the same point as aveupa (single forms of the former are abbreviated 121 times, and 
written in full twenty-four; of the latter are contracted 123 times, in full twenty). 
But in fact, there is a great variety of usage in the Latin column, whereas the Greek 
is far more consistent in the forms of abbreviation. Moreover, there is no sign of the 
forms IX, XZ, YS, and others, which had by now become the regular 
contractions. It is clear that in the Greek column, the scribe of D is imitating 
practices totally archaic for the year 400. 

The Latin text, by contrast, presents the contemporary situation. Although the 
position of spiritus could be compared to that of wvevya, there is no real similarity 
overall. For although it is pretty certain what words may be treated as nomina sacra, 
there is plenty of uncertainty as to how they should be represented. We see on the 
pages of Codex Bezae the issue of the moment in the development of the nomina 
sacra — the shift from the older deus and dms to ds and dns. In contrast to the 
fossilized Greek habits, the Latin reflect contemporary scribal practices. This 
substantiates the belief that the manuscript had a Latin scribe. 


The earlier copyings of the separate books 


No two books agree on every single usage, as will be seen from table 17. The 
majority practice of each book is taken as typical. Only those words for which 
there is a difference of usage are included. 

Luke is the most primitive of the five books. This may be gathered from the fact 
that it is the only one not to use the contractions for mvevpa and spiritus. It best 
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Table 17. Synoptic table of the nomina sacra 


Mt TINA CTAYPOC/-0W) 0S/DET (DMS/DMN ‘SPS/SPU 
jn TINA CTAYPOC/-OW)  DS/DEI_ (OMS/DOM ‘SPS/SPU 
Lk [INEYMA CTAYPOC/-OW (0S/DEf (OMS/DOM SPIRITUS/SPU 
Mk TINA CTPN etc. DS/DEF ‘DMS/DMN ‘SPS/SPO 
Ac TINA CTAYPOW DS/D._ § DNS/DNM ‘SPS/SPO 


preserves the stage at which only four nomina sacra were in existence, in Greek and 
Latin. 

Acts, by the same criteria, is the least primitive. By percentage, it is the book 
most in favour of contracting mvevya and spiritus, and it has the most modern 
system of contraction for dominus — the dns type. Yet even here the number of the 
nomina sacra remains traditionally small. 

For Matthew, the Greek and Latin texts must be taken separately. For while the 
Greek practices are consistent, with the exception of the four appearances of TIPC, 
the Latin is extremely confused. DEUS, DET, and DEO go alongside DS, DM, Dr, 
and DO, while dominus is abbreviated according to two different systems. ‘SPU and 
SPO both appear. It may be concluded that Matthew has borne the brunt of 
successive attempts to introduce new usage, before scribes settled down to copy 
exactly what was before them. 

As for John, the customs in the Latin are fixed, vacillating only in the full and 
contracted forms of spiritus and spiritu. In the Greek there is a greater diversity, in 
the use of TINEYMA and TINA, and in its erratic predilections for the contractions 
of marnp. 

We come finally to Mark. This is the book where we detected a change in the 
middle. In the Greek, the customs are reasonably consistent. As in Acts, scribal 
practice sets its face resolutely against any contracting of marnp, here outdoing 
even Luke in fidelity to ancient tradition. But the text is very nearly as thorough- 
going in preferring to contract mvevza, and has been well on the way to adding 
otaupos and oravpow to the nomina sacra. It is equally consistent in abbreviating 
spiritus, and is the only book to have a uniform set of contractions for dominus. 
Besides the indications of one partial revision, the overall pattern is of a book that 
has been carefully revised. 

It is clear from these observations that the four Gospels and Acts had been 
subjected to revisions of varying degrees of thoroughness and according to various 
sets of rules. The revision of oravpos and oravpow may have happened recently, if 
we argue that the contraction was disappearing under pressure from the custom of 
the rest of the codex. It is also possible that the rare appearances of contractions for 
matnp in Matthew to Luke are the result of haphazard, partly unconscious changes 
made at several points. 
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In spite of differences over many details, the five books are in a measure of 
agreement as to which words are nomina sacra. The tradition is not dramatically 


divided. 


Light on the nomina sacra 


A general point is that there is no thorough attempt anywhere to confine the use to 
places where the text refers to the sacred. The practice has become almost as much 
shorthand as a genuine indication of nomina sacra. 

We see clearly in this bilingual tradition how much the Latin forms depend on 
the Greek. This dependence is no doubt heightened by the visual unity of the page, 
seen in the similarity of the lettering of the nomina sacra. It is clear even in the work 
of a Latin scribe. 

In attempting to identify the stages of revision of the nomina sacra within the 
tradition to which Codex Bezae belongs, we have at the same time provided a very 
vague commentary on their chronology. Thus, we can see how the forms for 
otaupos and oravpow, adopted by an earlier copyist of Mark, were at a later date 
abandoned so that they-nearly dropped out. We can see how a marked preference 
for the full form of deus was accompanied by an indifference as to how dominus was 
abbreviated, and how both avevya and spiritus could be written in full and by 
contraction an almost equal number of times in one Gospel. 

To conclude: a study which seeks too much information from the nomina sacra is 
of questionable value. One must remain more than doubtful as to whether they 
convey any theological information. But they do betray something of a 
manuscript’s antecedents and of its scribe’s own habits. The very fact that Codex 
Bezae contains the vestiges of various systems is a witness both to the scribe’s 
fidelity to the details of his exemplar, and to the longevity of such minutiae. There 
is no reason to doubt that the scribe of D contributed something of his own 
preferences to an already complicated situation. Examples of this may be the 
occasional abbreviation of zarnp, some of the changes with regard to mvevya and 
spiritus, and the use of DNS in the Gospels. 

Particularly significant for our study is the discovery that the nomina sacra are at 
different stages in the two columns: the Latin traditions are changing and 
developing, whilst those in the Greek remain static and archaic. Clearly, we have 
to do with a scribe whose work has made him aware of the customs of other Latin 
scribes, but who is not influenced by contemporary Greek practice. This provides 
another indication as to the circumstances out of which the codex was made. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


The orthography 


F. Blass, Evangelium secundum Lucam sive Lucae ad Theophilum liber prior, secundum formam quae videtur 
Romanam, Leipzig, 1897, p. vif; Blass, Philology of the Gospels, London, 1898, p. 75£; C.M. Martini, Il 
problema della recensionalita del codice B alla luce del papiro Bodmer XIV (Analecta Biblica 26), Rome, 1966, 
pp. 86-122. 


There are older studies that describe the spelling of our manuscript at some 
length. Scrivener (pp. xxxf) and Harris (Codex, pp. 16-30) in particular based their 
theories of its origins on their interpretation of the orthography. Today’s far more 
advanced knowledge of the documents of the period spares us the need to repeat 
the exercise. Stone has produced a full and very valuable study and word list of the 
Latin column. He examined the morphology as well as the phonology. He 
concluded that the phonology of the manuscript presents few irregularities. The 
simple fact is that the Latin column is full of spellings typical of Late Latin. Stone’s 
findings may easily be summarized. 

The vowel changes are ‘relatively few, and are regular’ (p.17). a remains 
constant. is > es (e.g. omnes for omnis) is very common. e > 4, e > ae and es > is are all 
common. Less frequent are e>i (ten occurrences), and i>e (eleven). e>o0, i> ei, 
o>ae, u>e, all occur once. o>u, u>i, u>o and u>y are all rare. Of the 
diphthongs, ae>e is common; ae>a is found once, and ve> oi twice. There are 
three instances of syncope and four of added vowels. 

Of the consonantal shifts, the most common are b> and u>b. d and t at the 
ends of words are regularly confused. Other changes include b> p (four times), 
c>g (six), g>c (eight), m>n, especially before labials (very often), omission of 
final m and n before p, n superfluous and n dropped, nc>n, ph>f, qu>c,r dropped 
before s, s added at the beginning of a word, t inserted between s and r, dropping of 
final t, addition and omission of h. Stone notes mittunc for mittunt (Mt 9.17) as rare, 
and d>c (Lk 7.19) and d>ct (Lk 21.22) as unattested elsewhere. 

A similar study of the Greek column has not been undertaken. The comments of 
Scrivener (p. xlvi) are still valuable. He observes that there is ‘little or no difference 
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between the practice of Codex Bezae and the other oldest manuscripts’. His full 
description merits repetition in full: 


Its itacisms ... are actually fewer than in Cod. X and one or two more, and the errors 
of transcription, especially in the Greek, are not by any means so numerous. The 
principal vowel changes, as usual, are et for ¢, € for at, and vice versa: v is put for ot 
chiefly in got and the various forms of avoryw, v and 7 are transmuted principally in 
the cases of nyrets and vjets: itacisms so harsh as xe for kat John vii. 47; Acts xviii. 2; € 
for the article at Luke iii. 5; coe for ov John vii. 52; erepat for eratpe Matth. xxii. 12; 
XXVi. 0 (not xx. 13) are not at all frequent. The changes so very common in later 
writing between o and w, € and 7 are rare (such as e£AOy Matt. xii. 43; cf. John vi. 3): 
those between et, 7 and ¢ (even nacev Matth. xxiv. 43), ov and w (in the third person 
plural of verbs) are more familiar. The accommodation of spelling to pronunciation 
in vy, ve and vy for yy, y« and yy, e.g. nvyexev Matth. iii. 2; avyeAov ibid. xi. 10; xiii. 39 
(not v. 41); avxtorpov xvii. 27 (so Luke ii. 28 avxadaa); eomAavyviaby ibid. ix. 36 (not 
xiv. 14), especially the last, occurs perhaps more often than in other copies; but the 
orthography presents no other peculiarity worth notice. 


The forms dev and new are certainly more common than vyuw and nuw, and 
occur throughout the manuscript. The most recent work in the area of Hellenistic 
Greek phonology, that of Gignac, bears out Scrivener’s conclusion that there is ‘no 
other peculiarity worth notice’. 

Martini concluded that D was more systematic in its orthography than either P”® 
or B. This was in his study of Luke; it would be interesting to know whether this is 
true throughout the Gospels and Acts. 

The fact that the Latin spelling is far more obviously influenced by contempor- 
ary pronunciation than the Greek, is a further demonstration of two facts. First, the 
scribe was a Latin speaker — he wrote the Latin as he would hear it, but the Greek as 
he saw it. Second, the manuscript was copied by eye, and not to dictation. If the 
latter, then the Greek would show far more signs of the speech of the day if the 
reader knew Greek well, and far more impossible combinations of sounds if he did 
not. The premise of these observations is that the orthography of the manuscript is 
the product of the scribe. In the case of the Latin column, this seems very likely, 
though we cannot rule out the possibility that it is shared with the exemplar. But 
the kind of corrections made by G who, we will suggest (p. 128), knew the 
exemplar, seems to support the view that at least a good deal of the Latin spelling 
comes into the tradition through the scribe of D. The Greek, with which he is less 
familiar, and which he does not read out loud to himself with a strongly Hellenistic 
accent, will in this respect be closer to the text of the exemplar. But we should note 
that in the correction at Ff89b—90b with which we began our examination of the 
sense-lines (see p. 76), he first wrote OEAETAI, then OEAETE. Of course, we have 
no way of knowing which spelling was in the exemplar. 

Beyond the consistent spelling of the scribe, there is the possibility of finding 
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variations between the orthography of different parts of the manuscript. The 
evidence which prompts us to explore this was first discovered by Ernst Lippelt, a 
student of Friedrich Blass. Blass presented the argument in his edition of Luke, and 
popularized it in Philology of the Gospels. 

Blass’ account is as follows: 


The name of John has in Greek two spellings, one with one N and another with two. I 
do not doubt that the former is the right one... But ina later age there crept in much 
irregularity in the doubling of the liquid consonants... Now the Vaticanus B, than 
which there is no more trustworthy witness in all matters of spelling, nearly always 
gives Iwdvns, whilst the Cantabrigiensis D has both spellings, but more frequently 
that with double N. The order of the books contained in D is this: Matthew, John, 
Luke, Mark, Acts. In the first two, the spelling with double N has a very large 
predominance... .; but in the third Gospel, that of Luke, the writer of a sudden adopts 
the opposite principle ... This of itself would perhaps not be very astonishing; but 
when he comes to Mark, he falls back to his first spelling... Last comes the second 
part of Luke, and again he changes... That this definite inconsistency, and at the 
same time consistency, cannot have been effected by mere chance is quite evident... 


(Philology of the Gospels, pp.75f) 


Blass drew two conclusions from these facts (from which I have for the present 
omitted the figures). The first, that ‘we must acknowledge in the writer of D a 
degree of care which hitherto seemed to be alien from him’ (p. 76), deserves greater 
recognition than it has yet received. It is supported by what we have learned in the 
two preceding chapters. 

His second conclusion was that the ‘archetype’ of D (does he mean the archetype 
or the exemplar?) had Luke last of the four Gospels, so that the two books of Luke 
were together. It follows from this that ‘the archetype (or one of the archetypes) of 
D united in itself parts coming from different sources, one part of which consisted 
of the two books of Luke written by one scribe’ (p.77). 

The final suggestion is scarcely tenable. Had Blass gone on to compare the 
practice of the Greek and Latin columns, he would not have made it. The time has 
come to set out the information, according to my examination, which provides 
two pieces of evidence not noted by Lippelt (table 18). My figures do not include 
the colophons and titles. 

The idea that the bilingual Luke—Acts is derived from a single scribe is not 
acceptable, since Acts has a peculiarity not shared by Luke. Whereas in Luke the 
single v/n form is found in both columns, in Acts the Greek has the single and the 
Latin the double liquid. 

But the evidence certainly suggests that the manuscript as we have it represents 
either a rearrangement of the order of books in a Vorlage, or a copying of separate 
volumes — or possibly both. 

Blass goes on to suggest that the earlier order was Matthew— 
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Table 18. The spelling of the name John 


IWANNHC IWANHC IOHANNES IOHANES 
Mt 22 2 24 —_ 
Jn 1.1-5.33 4 oom 7 — 
5.36-end aces 7 4 3 
Lk I 27 3 25 
Mk 23 2 24 


Ac 2 21 22 I 


John—Mark—Luke—Acts. This order for the Gospels is that given in the list of books 
placed between Philemon and Hebrews in the Codex Claromontanus. Its origin is 
generally regarded as being the Alexandria of about 300 ab. 


See, most recently, Metzger, Canon, pp. 230, 296f, 310f, and references. 


However, this evidence on its own cannot be used to establish very much. It 
seems at least as likely that the order could have been Matthew—Mark-—John—Luke. 
We then have together all the block that prefers the doubled letter. 

This order is found in the Curetonian Syriac, the Cheltenham Catalogue (also known as the Catalogus 
Mommsenianus, it may have had its origins in North Africa in about 360), and the Latin Gospel 
Commentary of Pseudo-Theophilus of Antioch, which was written in Gaul round about the year 500 


(Metzger, Canon, pp. 231, 296f, 311f; for Pseudo-Theophilus, see H.J. Frede, Kirchenschriftsteller, 
Verzeichnis und Sigel (Vetus Latina 1/1), Freiburg, 1981, s.v. Ps-THl). 


There is no direct evidence for Blass’ claim that the order with Luke last is 
intended to place Luke’s two books together. In the Catalogus Mommsenianus, 
Paul’s letters come between the Gospels and Acts, and the list in the Codex 
Claromontanus places them even further apart, with all the epistles it regards as 
canonical, and Revelation, between them. 

There are no grounds for assuming that the former order, whatever it may have 
been, was in the exemplar of D. If our scribe could preserve the distinction, so 
could another, and the difference may be of great antiquity. 

The possibilities might be multiplied considerably by positing two scribes, 
copying different gospels in one of anything up to twenty-four different orders 
(though only nine are found in the existing lists and Gospel books). 

At this point the need to find more evidence of a similar kind becomes pressing, 
and is the object of the present chapter. Unfortunately, I have been able to find 
very little material analogous to that available for the word Iwavyns. The 
requirements are very exact. 

ABpaap is written ABpaap’ in John (nine times), and twice thus in Acts. In table 
19 I include the evidence from the Latin column only to show that it tells us 
nothing. 
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Table 19. The spelling of the name Abraham 


ABPAAM ABPAAM’ ABRAHAM ABRAAM 
Mt I — I 2 
Jn I 9 10 I 
Lk 16 14 2 
Mk I — I _ 
Ac 5 8 —_— 


Table 20. The numeral twelve 


AWAEKA Numeral DUODECIM Numeral 
Mt 3 10 5 8 
Jn 4 2 5 I 
Lk 2 Ir 3 10 
Mk —_ 13 I 12 
Ac I 3 I 3 

Table 21. The numeral seven 

ENITA Numeral SEPTEM Numeral 
‘Mt 6 2 7 I 
Lk 5 I 5 I 
Mk _ 8 3 5 
Ac 2 2 3 I 


One other fact calls for attention: the writing of numerals in full or as a number. 
The most common numeral is twelve (table 20); the next most frequent is seven 
(table 21). Eight is written in full in both columns every time (it comes in John and 
Luke). So is ten, except for its only place in Mark (it is found also in Matthew, 
Luke, and once in Acts). No other numeral comes more than once or twice. 

It is possible that a full study of various other details such as are found in 
Martini’s work on P” and B would yield further evidence to support what we 
have found. 

The conclusion to this chapter must be left to the next, where we will try to 
draw together all that we have learnt here and in the rest of Part II. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


The Codex Bezae and its ancestors 


In Part II we have studied the sense-lines, the nomina sacra, and the orthography 
(chapters 5~7), in an attempt to learn more about the manuscript tradition that lies 
behind D. The third of these chapters yielded very little fresh evidence, but what 
we have found enables us to interpret more coherently the evidence from the other 
two chapters. We therefore begin the conclusion to this part by taking up the 
implications of what we learnt about the orthography. 

We direct our attention first toward the Gospels. 

John has two peculiar features in its Greek side. First, the use of the apostrophe 
after ABpaay,; second, the change in chapter 5 from the double form to the single in 
the writing of Iwavys, which, it should be noted, is only partly shared by the Latin 
column. This change makes it possible that an earlier manuscript could have had 
the Gospels in the order Matthew—Mark—John—Luke. Although the agreement 
between the columns could be chance, it is more likely to indicate that this earlier 
manuscript was a bilingual. It could be that a copy of John had been written at 
some stage, either by two scribes, or from two exemplars, the change coming in 
the middle of chapter 5. This could have occurred at any stage in the history of the 
transmission. (Since all the occurrences of Abraham in the Fourth Gospel come in 
chapter 8 onwards, the use of the apostrophe does not help us.) But it is worth 
noting that the middle of John 5 is not far off the midpoint ofa text with the books 
in the order Matthew—Mark—John—Luke: Matthew, Mark, and the beginning of 
John constitute about 163 pages of Nestle-Aland”, and the rest of John and all of 
Luke comes to 155 pages. It is therefore not inconceivable that the change in 
spelling stems from a bilingual Vorlage, which had the Gospels in this order, and 
which was copied by two scribes who divided their work at this point. 


Although it seems a strange place to divide the copying, the reason will have been that it was calculated 
as being the beginning of anew quire. The division of the Bible between the scribes of the Sinaiticus was 
generally dictated by just such considerations. See Milne and Skeat, Scribes and Correctors, pp. 29, 
94-112. 
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Whether this manuscript was the exemplar of D cannot be determined on this 
evidence alone. If. we return to the description of the punctuation, it will be 
recollected that the medial point is used in Matthew, John up to about F136b 
(middle of chapter 8), and Mark, and that small spaces are used in the rest of John 
and all of Luke. The double point is used in Matthew and Mark, and the large space 
in John and Luke (see chapter 2). In the chapter on the sense-lines (chapter 5) we 
noted that in the second half of John and in Luke, the exemplar had a further 
characteristic that cannot be determined. It may therefore be suggested that the 
manuscript which had the Gospels in the order Matthew—Mark—John—Luke was 
actually the exemplar of D, and was the work of two copyists. Whatever the 
precise reason that led the scribe of D to switch from medial points to spaces when 
he did, it must owe something to the differences between the two scribes of this 
manuscript. I would suggest that the scribe of the first half wrote a medial point at 
the ends of his lines, and that our scribe imitated him. 

This is the point at which to note that, having reached these conclusions and written this section, I was 
gratified to discover that over eighty years ago, Dom John Chapman argued precisely the same case 


with regard to the order of Gospels in the exemplar (‘The Order of the Gospels in the Parent of Codex 
Bezae’, ZNW 6 (1905), 339-46). His grounds were the use of points and the spellings of the name John. 


A difficulty with this theory is that the precise points of change in John between 
the spellings of Iwavys (5.33—6, F121b—122) and the types of punctuation (middle 
of chapter 8, F136b) are not identical. But as a matter of fact, the spelling with one 
nu at 5.36 is the only one before chapter 10. Given that the spelling "Iwavys comes 
twice in Matthew, and that the Latin of 5.36 has Johannes, the use here could be 
chance. The change accords as closely as we dare hope. 

‘This difficulty, however, raises another problem. The further into John we 
move the hypothetical division of labour, the more unequal the two parts become. 
A change of scribe somewhere in chapter 8 adds about fourteen or fifteen pages to 
the first scribe, and takes them away from the second, giving us a proportion of 
something like 178 against 140. The multiplication of hypotheses to account for 
this discrepancy is to be resisted. 

The explanation of the distinctive sense-lines of John and Luke is presented 
differently by Clark (Acts, p. 180): 


Scrivener has some curious remarks upon the differences of the oréyor in various parts 
of D. He notices that in Mt. they usually coincide with some pause in the sense, that in 
Jn. the dissolution of verses becomes much more marked, and that in Lk. ‘an entire 
breaking up of the stichometry becomes rather the practice than the exception’ 
(p. xviii). His explanation is that ‘in course of time the ancient oréyoe were gradually 
dissolved by successive transcribers’. This does not account for the archaic condition 
of the o7éxor in Mt., which is not likely to have been less frequently transcribed than 
Jn. and Lk., or for the return to regularity in Mk. and Acts. A more natural 
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suggestion would be that the Greek of Jn. and Lk. in D is drawn from a different 
source, i.e. from a MS. not divided into sense-lines, and that the orixor as found in D 
were arranged by an unskilful person who did not understand the ancient system. 


It needs to be asked whether the breakdown of the sense-lines in John and Luke, 
which we have attributed to the scribe of D’s planning of his work and calculations 
of space, actually goes back further. It must be supposed that the two scribes of the 
exemplar will have had to copy the lines as they found them in their exemplar, or 
no point of division between their labours could have been arranged in advance. 
This is to suppose that they worked simultaneously. If, on the other hand, the 
second scribe began work when the first had finished, then the objection does not 
apply. 

If the treatment of the sense-lines by the second scribe of the exemplar differs 
from that by the first, then this could account for the marked disintegration tat we 
find in D, in John and particularly in Luke. Such an explanation is probably 
weightier than the suggestion that it concerned his use of space: the sense-lines of 
John and Luke were already on their way to dissolution before the scribe of D 
began work. 

Clark seems to have assumed that there were two Greek manuscripts of the 
Gospels, both written in sense-lines, albeit of differing characters, from which the 
Greek column of the bilingual tradition was compiled. This theory has to be 
rejected. According to all the evidence that we have collected, the sense-lines were 
formed at the time that the bilingual tradition was created. The separate Greek and 
Latin sources for this will have been written normally. 

At this point we are clearly pushing the little evidence we have to its limits. Our 
account sets its verbs in the indicative rather than the subjunctive because it can be 
expressed more clearly and cogently by this means. As we continue, a possible 
conditional construction is implicit. 

The distinctive features that we observed in the orthography of Acts have a 
bearing on our discovery that the sense-lines in the exemplar of D were of a 
different character in Acts from those in the Gospels. It is now possible to suggest 
that Codex Bezae is derived from two exemplars, one containing the Gospels and 
one containing the Acts of the Apostles. 

If this is so, then the evidence of the previous chapters begins to fall into place. 
The exemplars had one great difference between them. That of the Gospels was 
written in two columns to the page, with very short sense-lines. Acts had only one 
column to the page, and longer lines. The scribe calculated that he would save 
space by adopting the Acts format in the Gospels. It will also have been easier to 
join sense-lines than to set himself the task of creating, or recreating, short sense- 
lines in Acts, particularly since, as I have suggested, the Acts format suited the needs 
of the day better than did that of the Gospels. 

The most confusing evidence that we have examined in this part of our study is 
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Table 22. The nomina sacra 


Mt TINA CTAYPOC/-OW (DS/DET (DMS/DMN ‘SPS/SPU 
TINA CTPN etc. DS/DEl (DMS/DMN ‘SPS/SPO 

jn TINA CTAYPOC/-OW DS/DE. =DMS/DOM ‘SPS/SPU 
TINEYMA CTAYPOC/-OW DS/DEF DMS/DOM sPIRITUS/SPU 
—a 


Ac TINA CTAYPOW ‘DS/Dr DNS/DNM ‘SPS/SPO’ 


that from the nomina sacra. Does the theory that we have outlined help us to 
understand the forms of the abbreviations? 

In table 22 I set out the evidence for differences between the books that we have 
already collected (p. 105 above), in the postulated order of the exemplar. This 
evidence marks out Acts as different from the Gospels. It also separates Matthew 
and Mark from John and Luke (this distinction, of course, can be applied only to 
the Latin column): Matthew and Mark have the accusative of dominus as DMN, 
whilst John and Luke have DOM. Matthew and Mark also show traces of a 
genitive of deus as Dr. 

There is a small amount of evidence that does not fit into my argument. We 
noted that in Mark, the form DEI was preferred as far as 9.1, and DT from 9.47 
onwards. In addition, the numerals present a problem. Here, Mark stands out in 
having the numeral for seven, while Matthew and Luke prefer the word in full. 
The preference for the numeral of twelve is constant, except for John which prefers 
the word. I have no explanation for any of this. 

It can be suggested that, these exceptions apart, all this could be taken as further 
evidence for an exemplar produced by two copyists: the scribe of Matthew and 
Mark prefers dei to di; the other scribe has a different set of preferences. But it 
should be observed that they do not agree together—John prefers the abbreviated— 
Luke the full forms of mvevya and spiritus. The figures are 


— —= 


7a. TIVEULG. Sps Spiritus 
John 12 3 13 2 
Luke 13 15 13 14 


The second scribe of the exemplar could have been introducing the abbreviation 
for these two forms, not used in his own exemplar. 

Such a reconstruction assumes that the form found near the end (for instance, Dr 
in Mark or SPIRITUS in Luke) is what the exemplar had, the scribe having given up 
altering it to his own preference. An alternative would be to argue that the nearer 
he got to the end, the less trouble a scribe would take to copy precisely (sicut 
navigantibus proximus est portus, sic et scriptori novissimus versus), so that he reverts to 
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his normal practice. If this were so, then the exemplar would have had DET in 
Mark and SPS in Luke. However, this alternative explanation fails to meet the 
facts: Matthew and Mark solidly prefer the accusative DMN, John and Luke as 
unwaveringly show DOM. Moreover, the fact that Matthew shows the greatest 
variety of forms of the nomina sacra indicates that generations of scribes have begun 
by substituting the forms they prefer, and then reverted to copying that which 
they had before them. 

The picture that emerges is of two exemplars. The first contained the Gospels, in 
the order Matthew, Mark, John, and Luke. It was written by two scribes: one of 
them copied Matthew, Mark, and the first part of John; the second wrote the rest of 
the codex. It had two columns to the page, one Greek and one Latin, and was in 
very short sense-lines. The other exemplar contained the Acts of the Apostles. It is 
impossible to decide whether it also contained those epistles of which we only have 
one recto, This manuscript had one column to the page, and longer lines. The 
scribe of D altered the lay-out of the Gospels to accord with that of his Acts 
manuscript, and changed the order of the Gospels. The reason for the second 
alteration is not at all clear. 

The order of the Gospels found in D itself is shared with only a few Greek, some 
versional manuscripts, and the testimony of a few writers. 

Gregory, Prolegomena (= Tischendorf, Vol. 3); M.J. Hunter, ‘The Vernacular Scriptures’, Part I, “The 
Gothic Bible’, in The Cambridge History of the Bible, Vol. 2, Cambridge, 1969, Chapter 9; Metzger, 
Canon, P.E. Pusey and G.H. Gwilliam, Tetraeuangelium Sanctum iuxta simplicem Syrorum versionem, 


Oxford, 1901; W. Wright, Catalogue of Syriac MSS. in the British Museum, London, 1870-72; T. Zahn, 
Geschichte des NT Kanons, 2 vols., Erlangen, 1890. 


The two principal Greek witnesses are the fifth-century Washington Codex 
(W), and the tenth-century Codex Monacensis (X). Other attestation is somewhat 
vaguely described by Metzger as ‘several of the older Greek minuscule MSS’ 
(p. 296). These are 594 (Gregory, p. 137), and 055 (formerly 309 in Tischendorf’s 
numeration; cited as such by Zahn, p. 370 and n. 1; see also Gregory, p. 524). There 
is also the manuscript referred to as 256 in Tischendorf’s numeration (Moscow, 
Sanctae Synodi 138); this is described in the Prolegomena as a ninth-century ‘comm 
in Mt Ioh Lc Mc cum textus fragmentis’. It is not included in the Aland catalogue. 
The available information about 594 is not consistent. Gregory, Prolegomena, is the authority for its 


inclusion in this list. According to the Aland catalogue, it contains Matthew and Luke, with lacunae. 
The manuscript is of the fourteenth century, and is Venice, Bibl. di S. Lazzaro 1531. 


The next group of evidence is from three versions. 

First there are some Peshitta Syriac manuscripts. They are listed by Zahn 
(Geschichte, n. 2) as numbers LXXXIX (saec. VI or VII) and XCVI (saec. VI) in 
Wright (Add. Mss. 12141 and 17715,=34 and Io in Pusey and Gwilliam). Zahn 
also draws attention to numbers XCVII and XCVIII (Add. Mss. 14467 and 17224 
folios 43-57). None of these Syriac manuscripts contains the four Gospels: 
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LXXXIX has Matthew and John, followed by Luke in several hands, one of the 
eleventh century and another representing two leaves from Add. Ms. 12137 
(Wright’s LX XV), which is a manuscript of Matthew, Luke, and John. Number 
XCVI consists of Matthew, John, Hebrews, Jude, and Acts. XCVII has parts of Mt 
7-17 on Ff1-8, and of Jn 8-20 on Ffg—15. XCVIII has Mt 1.7—-6.25 on Ff43—54 and 
Jn 20.25—21.25 on Ffss—7. The reconstruction of book sequences from such 
materials is uncertain enough to reduce the weight of this evidence considerably, at 
least until the manuscripts have been examined to find out what can be established. 

The Old Latin manuscripts a b e f ff? q also have the D order. They provide the 
widest geographical and temporal evidence for its use. 

It is found in one other version — the Gothic: that is to say, the Codex Argenteus. 
This manuscript dates from the beginning of the sixth century. According to 
Hunter, Matthew and John are descended from Ostrogothic, Luke and Mark from 
Visigothic originals (p. 344). A question may therefore arise as to whether this 
order reflects Ulfilas’ own preference. But it must be added that the view 
advocated by Hunter does not seem to have won general support amongst experts 
on the subject. It may be possible simply to say that the order in the Gothic version 
is due to the influence of Old Latin codices. 

There are several other testimonies to this order. 


J. B. Cotelier, Patres Apostolici, editio altera, 2 vols., Amsterdam, 1724; C. L. Feltoe, Atovvotov Aeupava. 
The Letters and Other Remains of Dionysius of Alexandria, Cambridge, 1904, Letter XIV, pp. 91-105; J. B. 
Lightfoot, The Apostolic Fathers, Part II, 2nd edition, 3 vols., London, 1889. 


The third of the Latin fragments attributed to Polycarp, describing the way in 
which each Gospel begins, discusses them in this sequence. 
The fragment is rejected by Lightfoot as spurious (Vol.1, p. 473; Vol.3, pp. 419-22). They were 
contained in a manuscript (now lost, according to Lightfoot) of a catena, possibly composed by John the 
Deacon. The catena cites from an otherwise unknown work by Victor of Capua, the Responsiones, 
which gives the alleged quotations from Polycarp. Certainly this ascription is far from sure, and their 


rejection by Lightfoot is to be followed. We are left with a source for the Gospels in this order that dates 
from at least the first part of the sixth century, when Victor was writing. 


Another witness is the Apostolic Constitutions, II. 57 (Cotelier, Vol. 1, p. 265), 
where part of the liturgy is described: 


, * , . , Whe a2 P wore 
Siaxovos 7 mpeoPdrepos dvaywwokérw 7a edayyéAa, a éyw Mar@aios, cat Twavvns 
mapedwkapev dpiv, Kai & of cuvepyot [lavAov maperAngores karédeubav buiv Aovrds 
kai Mapxos. 


It is also found in Dionysius of Alexandria’s Letter to Basilides. In discussing the 
correct hour at which the Paschal Fast should end, Dionysius examines the time at 
which, according to the Gospels, the women come to the tomb: 


kai oe CABBATWN, os 6 MarOaios cite nat IIPWIAC ETI CKOTIAC 
OYCHC, ds 6 ’Iwévvns ypader- cai OP@POY BA@EOC cbs 6 Aounds+xai ALAN 
IIPWi ANATEIAANTOC TOY HAIOY, cs 6 Mépxos. (Feltoe, p. 96) 
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He goes on to discuss the accounts in more details, following the same order 
(pp. 97-100). Finally, we have the passage in Druthmar which we encountered in 
chapter 3. It will be recalled that Druthmar had seen a Greek Gospel manuscript 
said to have belonged to Hilary, with Matthew and John placed first. Zahn prefers 
to regard this reference as support for the order Matthew—John—Mark—Luke 
(p. 369, n. 3). 

The earliest evidence is that from Dionysius. After that, it seems to be an order 
that emerges in the fourth century, and is most popular in the West. Did the scribe 
of D alter the order of his exemplar to that which he considered to be the new 
standard? The oldest Latin manuscript support apart from D is from codices copied 
in North Italy —a b e. Codex Argenteus also has North Italian origins. Although it 
would be hard to find such influence on the other manuscripts which support this 
order, it is tempting to find here some Italian influence on D. 

Beyond reconstructing something of the character of the two exemplars, can we 
trace the tradition any further back? The nomina sacra give us a few clues. We have 
suggested that the second scribe of the exemplar was introducing abbreviations for 
mvevpa and spiritus, which his exemplar had in full. This, with the general 
agreement between Matthew and Mark, would indicate that the Gospel exemplar 
of D was itself copied from a manuscript containing Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John, in that order. It leaves us with a manuscript showing a considerable variety of 
practices: 


Matthew and Mark ‘ma, ‘as/ dt “dims | dn ‘Sps 
—S s', — 

John 10. as} fet ams | dom Sps 

Luke TvEULO. ds | dei dms | dom Spiritus 


This manuscript presents us with a good many questions. The grandparent, as it 
were, of D, it would presumably be of some antiquity. If it were bilingual, could its 
Latin column have been a compilation of several books? 

The complicated and very provisional conclusion that we have reached may be 
set out diagrammatically (figure 1). The earliest stages are very clearly the most 
tentative. This reconstruction can be further tested in later chapters. Here it 
remains to note that it leaves Codex Bezae as the third-generation manuscript of its 
bilingual tradition of the Gospels. This pushes the origins of the tradition well back 
in time. 

It is also clear that the Latin has its origins outside the bilingual tradition. These 
points can be explored in greater detail when we come to study the texts of the two 
columns, and the differences between them. 

By contrast with the Gospels, the evidence suggests that the tradition of the Acts 
text is less ancient. We have the more modern form of DNS. We have also the fact 
that the spelling of John is different in each column. Codicological considerations 
provide further support. According to Tumer, ‘the double-column scheme 
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Separate Greek book(s) 


Separate Latin books 
(Mt-Mk?) (Jn?) (Lk?) 


Bilingual text 
(Mt—Mk-—Jn-Lk) 


Bilingual exemplar 1 
Scribe A Scribe B 
Mt Mk (Jn) (Jn) Lk 


Bilingual exemplar 2 


D: Mt Jn Lk Mk Ac 


Figure 1 Ancestry of the Codex Bezae 


reproduced in many parchment codices is an old-fashioned one’ (Typology, p. 36). 
According to Lowe (‘Some Facts’, p. 207 = Pal. Papers 1,201), the preference for 
two columns on the page is also a mark of antiquity in Latin manuscripts. Thus, by 
contrast with the traditional double-column lay-out of the Gospel exemplar, that 
of Acts has a more modern single-column format. 

An important aspect of these conclusions is that the bilingual tradition of D is 
shown to be several copyings old. Codex Bezae is not a creation out of nothing, 
nor is its Latin text a new version. The scribe is a copyist, and not a reviser nor a 
creator nor a translator. This must be recognized in any attempt to understand the 
text and its history. Indeed, it is necessary to appreciate this, or one will scarcely 
understand the whole earlier history of the New Testament text. Our reconstruc- 
tion of these several copyings will be the presupposition for the explorations of 
Part IV. 

Having tried to find evidence that will enable us to trace the tradition back, we 
turn now to the correctors, and seek to follow it forwards in time. 


PART III 


The correctors 


CHAPTER NINE 


The corrections 


Fischer, ‘Das NT’, pp. 208-19; Harris, Annotators; Scrivener, pp. xxiv—xxix. 


Observation of the correctors shows us a variety of ways in which a bilingual 
tradition was treated over several centuries. This can give us an insight into the 
transmission of the tradition which lies behind D. In studying the correctors, we 
are observing the bilingual text developing. We are also able to find indications of 
the early use and history of the manuscript. Apart from this, it is to be hoped that 
some more generally applicable insights into the correcting of manuscripts may be 
gained. 

We shall therefore be examining three main questions: what kind of alterations 
each corrector made; how these affected the relationship between the columns; and 
what other texts were known to him. 

With regard to the relationship between the columns, the received wisdom is 
that the column in which a corrector wrote was the one that concerned him. This is 
not necessarily the case. If, for example, all his corrections were to the Greek 
column, but invariably brought it into agreement with the Latin where formerly 
they had disagreed, then it could be argued that his interest was in the latter and in 
justifying its text. This instance is in fact hypothetical. But we cannot follow 
Bonifatius Fischer in dividing the early history of D into three stages. According to 
him the first, including its copying and Corrector G, was bilingual; the second, 
lasting till 800, was purely Greek; and the third purely Latin (p. 40). 

In this chapter, we will study each corrector in turn. I shall anticipate my 
arguments by placing them in what I hope to show to be their correct sequence. 
We begin by discovering the degree of activity shown by each (table 23). 

The most striking fact about table 23 is that nearly one half of the total number 
of corrections is to the text of Acts. All the eight oldest correctors devoted more of 
their attention to it than to any one Gospel. Moreover, a high proportion of the 
corrections in Acts are textually significant — almost a quarter, as compared to 
between one-seventh and one-fifth for the Synoptists, and just under 30 per cent 
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Table 23. The activity of the correctors 


Corrector Mt Jn Lk Mk Ac Total 
G 224 q — — 55 286 
A 21 27 35 36 56 175 
Cc 22 12 15 14 74 137 
B 42 46 53 29 161 331 
D 28 14 17 II 97 167 
E 2 9 6 3 45 65 
H 14 7 II 4 §2 88 
F 2 5 _ _— 23 30 
J — 2 — — — 2 
L _ _ 2 _— — 2 
K 25 16 II 2 14 68 
Sm, 68 50 67 57 235 477 


Secunda manus is a way of grouping all corrections not attributable to any of the known 
hands. 


Table 24. Corrections to each column 


Col. Mt Jn Lk Mk Ac Total 


Greek 207 160 193 148 698 1406 
Latin 239 32 24 8 106 409 
Both 2 3 — —_ 8 13 
Total 448 195 217 156 812 1828 


for the Fourth Gospel. It is clear that this text of Acts proved as problematical in 
antiquity as it does today. 

A second table (24) will show us how many corrections were made to each 
column. Reference to the table of corrections by G (table 25) will show that almost 
all corrections to the Latin text are by him. Most of the others are by unidentifiable 
hands. 

The very low number of corrections made to both columns at once is worthy of 
note. This, coupled with the fact that each corrector made almost all of his 
corrections in only one column, prompts us to wonder how much Codex Bezae 
was ever used as a bilingual book. 

The majority of alterations that we are going to encounter are not of great 
significance. For instance, most of those by G are of spelling errors, particularly 
betacisms. Many Greek corrections are of interchanged vowels or readily 
identifiable copying errors. The characteristics of such activity are distinctive to 
each corrector, and we will attempt to describe them. 
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Questions of the hands and dates of the correctors were treated in chapter 3. With the exception of the 
additions by L, the annotators will not be examined in this chapter. Suggestions as to the allocation of 
corrections and other corrections to Scrivener’s notes are to be found in appendix 2. A word is needed 
about the textual evidence supplied in this chapter. Earlier notes included a full apparatus criticus to each 
correction. But it became clear that, for the most part, the reader would be better off with a simple list of 
corrections. Reading through this in the company of a good apparatus will allow readers to interpret my 
evidence more easily. Exceptions to this are Correctors B and D, which need to be treated somewhat 
more fully. Where evidence is cited, either in the listing of variants or by way of conclusion, I have used 
a number of sources. I used Legg for Matthew and Mark, the International Greek New Testament 
Project volumes for Luke, and B.-L. (sometimes) for Acts. But my main source has been Tischendorf, 
whose abbreviations | have used (they are given in the list ofabbreviations), sometimes as a rough guide 
to the kind of support a reading enjoys. 


CORRECTOR G 


F.C. Burkitt, “The Date of Codex Bezae’, JTS 3 (1902), 501-13, esp. pp. 05-12; F.G. Kenyon, 
Review of the facsimile edition, JTS 1 (1900), 293-9, esp. pp. 295-7; E. A. Lowe, ‘Codex Bezae: The 
Date of Corrector G’, BBC § (1928), 32-3 = Pal. Papers 1,275-6. 


Table 25. Corrections by Corrector G 
Col. Mt Jn Lk Mk Ac Total 


Latin 223 a — _— 54 284 
Both I — —_— — I 2 


The pattern of Corrector G’s work is shown in table 25. The corrections to John 
are in Ff116, 118, 135, 140, and 148. All corrections to Acts are in Ff416—28 
(1.1-4.15). This last section represents the most intense activity by any corrector. 

For the greatest part, these corrections are orthographical. Attention to betacisms 
is pre-eminent: 6 to v forty-two times (eight in Acts), and v to b thirty-six times 
(three in Acts). There are four changes of n to m, two insertions of m in temptare, and 
an insertion of n. There are twenty-four other consonantal alterations, including 
sixteen involving h (six of ¢ to ch). He makes over forty vowel changes, including 


e to i — ten times 

e to ae — fourteen times 
i to e€ — seven times 

ae to e — four times 


The others are o to u, u to 0, e to a, a to e, and i to ii. 

For the rest, we have insertion of a missing syllable seventeen times, correction 
of the ending thirty-five times, and correction of other nonsense twenty-one times. 
Twice the line is added over a nomen sacrum. These account for 231 of his 
corrections. We are left with thirty-two significant corrections in Matthew, and 
twenty-three in Acts, which deserve listing. 
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Matthew 3.16 (8/30): ET BAPTIZATUS EST d*; et baptizatus d°, deest D 
$.32 (14/16): OM d*; facit eam moechari d°; Totes auTHY pworyevOnvar D 
$.37 (14/31): ETIAM ETIAM d*; est est d& 

§.41 (15/8): MILIUM UNUM d*; mille passum dS; petAcov ev D 

6.2 (16/5): FACITIS d*; —facis dS; rotns D 

9.28 (28/21): ETIAM d*; credimus dS; vat D 


10.36 (32/25): homines d*; hominis d°; tov avOpwrou D 
12.20 (37/17): OM d* D*; * harundinem quassatam d°; KaAapov cuvrerpipevov DF 
13.51 (46/1): etiam d*; intelleximus dS; vat D 


( 
(51/9): communicant d*; coinquinat then coinguinant d°; TA KOINWNOYNTA 


Dek, ra. Kowouvra DP 


15.18 


The correction is repeated (with the right ending first time) at v.20 (1. 14). 
15.36 (53/2): DISCIPULI d*; disc. autem d&;, ot Se pabyra D 
16.16 (54/19): SALVATORIS d; viventis d°; TO CWZONTOC D*; 
tov owlovtos DA; tou Cwvros DE 
16.17 (54/23): PATER d*; pater meus d°, o maTnp pou D 
16.23 (5$/13): OM d*; sunt d& 
17.25 (8/15): etiam d*; —_facit aut prae[stat] d°; vas D cet. 
The final letters of this note in the outer margin were lost when the leaves were subsequently 
trimmed. 
18.18 (sgb—6o): In the Greek, G has added f after yys' (the anchora having been wrongly 
placed twice, first after the initial A in AEAYMENA, then before it), with the addition 
supplied in the lower margin — 
eoras Sedeppeva ev rows ovpavois 
Kat ooa av Avante emt THS yys| 
(The second line originally ended yns eorar|, which he then corrected.) 
To the Latin, he adds f after the first terram, and in the lower margin writes 
erunt ligata in caelis 
et quaecumque solueritis in terram| 
(originally terram erunt]). 
18.25 (61/15): NON HANTE EO d*; non habente autem eo dS; Ln exovros b¢ avrov D 
ibid. (61/18): RESTITUI d*; restituere d°, ATTOOHNAI D*; aod0bnvar DA 
19.8 (63/8): DIMISIT d*; permisit d&; emetpeev D 
19.9 (63/12): EXCEPTA RATIONE d*; excepta causa d&, mapextos Aoyou D 
20.13 (66/22): TE NOCUI d*; tibi nocui d°; adtxw oe D 
20.25 (67/30): eorum d*; earum d°; avtwy D 
ibid. (67/31): EORUM d*; earum d°; avtwy D 
21.16 (70/19): ETIAM d*; OM d°; vat D 
22.12 (75/4): hoc d*; hic d&, wde D 
22.35 (76/29): ET DICET DICENS d*; et dicens d°; Kat Aeywv D 
23.4 (77/27): enim d*; OM d°; yap D*; OM Ds 
25.25 (87/27): OM d*; est d& 
25.34 (88/22): PRAEPARATUM EST VOBIS REGNUM d*; praep. vobis regnum 
dS; THY Nrotmacpernv vpecv BactrAecav D 
26.42 (93/18): ABIIT d*; abiens d&, areXOwv D 
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27.31 (99/28): DUXERUNT d*; et dux. dS; amnyayov D*; Kat anny. D® 
Acts 1.3 (416/8): PRAESENTIAM d*; repraesentavit d°, mapeotnoev D 
1.6 (416/26): restituere d*; restitues d&; ATIOKATACTANEIC D 

L.11 (417/11): qui d*; quid d°, mD 

1.15 (418/1): in diebus his d*; in diebus autem his d°; ev de rats ypepats Tavrats D 
ibid. (417b/3): To the Greek: TAP D*; Se DE 

To the Latin: PRAETEREA d*; autem d& 

1.20 (418/21): eorum d*; eius d°; avrov D* 

1.21 (418/24) 

EORUM QUI VENERUNT NOBISCUM VIRORU ~ d* 

ex his viris qui convenerunt nobiscum d& 

tw ouvehBovrwy nuew avdpwy D 

2.2 (419/6): ECHO d*; vox d°; nxos D 

The d° reading is in the margin, without the p.m. version being cancelled. 
2.30 (422/21): DE FRUCTUM DE PRAECORDIA d*; de fructum praecordia d°; 
de fructu praecordia d&™; KAPAIAC D*; oog¢vos DH 

2.38 (423/20): ACCIPITE d*; accipietis d&; AnpecPat D 

2.46 (424/13): PER DOMOS IDIPSUM d*; _per domos in idipsum d°; 
KATOIKOYCAN ETI TO AYTO D*; KaToLKOUS emt TO avTo D*™ 

The readings of Codex Bezae and its correctors are unlike those of any other text. 
3.3 (424/29): RESPICIENS OCULIS SUIS ET VIDIT d*; resp. oc. suis vidit 
dS; ATENICAC TOIC OMGAAMOIC AYTOY KAI IAWN D 

3.4 (424/33): INTUITUS ... ET DIXIT d*; intuitus ... dixit d&; 

EMBAEYAC ... KAI EITIEN D*; epPrepac ... eemev DS™ 

3-11 (425/21) 

EXEUNTE AUTEM PETRUM ET IOHANNEN d* 

exeunte autem petro et iohanne d° 

EKTIOPEYOMENOY AE TOY TIETPOY KAI [WANOY D 

3-13 (426/4) 

CUM IUDICASSET ILLE DISMITTERE EUM VOLUIT d* 

cum indicasset ille dismittere eam d& 

TOY KPEINANTOC EKEINOY ATIOAYEIN AYTON OEAONTOC D* 
KpewvavTos exewvou amoAvew avrov DS™ (G2) 

3.17 (426/17): OM d*; scimus d°; emorapeba D 

3.26 (427/14): suscitavit d*; suscitans d&; avaornoas D 

4.6 (428/1): caifas d*; caiafas d°; KAI@AC D 

ibid. (ibid.): IOATHAS d*; ~—ionathas d°;_ {WW NA@AC D 

4.7 (428/3): OM d*; et d&; xat D 

ibid. (ibid.): CUM STATUISSET d*; cum statuissent d°&, ornoavres D 

4.9 (428/10): BENEFACIO D*; beneficio d°; evepyecera D 

ibid. (ibid.): HOMINEM INFIRMUM d*; hominis infirmi dS 


These corrections are eloquent in the story they tell. The longest, the insertion at 
Mt 18.18, has two clauses written in two sense-lines. Comparison with the 


punctuation of the first hand (point before OCA AN and QUAECUMQUE, line 
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ending at OYPANOIC and CAELIS) indicates a similar division of these parallel 
clauses in the two hands. Moreover, his line division is identical in the two 
columns. The implication is that the corrector had to hand, certainly a bilingual 
manuscript written in sense-lines, and probably the exemplar of D itself. This is 
further substantiated by his use of a medial point in F37/17 (Mt 12.20) between the 
end of the line and his addition. 

It is rare for dS to adopt a Latin rendering that departs from the text of the Greek 
column. We have only Mt $.41; 15.18, 20; 16.16; 23.4; 27.31; Ac 1.21; 3.3; 4.6 
(caiafas) — nine variants. There is also Ac 2.30, where the alteration to the Greek text 
creates a difference with d. On the other hand, differences between the columns are 
removed at Mt 6.2; 10.36; 15.36; 16.17; 18.25; 25.34; 26.42; Ac 1.3, 6, 11, 15 (first 
correction), 20; 2.30 (Latin correction), 46; 3.17, 26; 4.6 (ionathas), 7 (both 
corrections) — a total of nineteen. Where he adds to both columns, his text is 
identical in each. The material that we have gathered also shows that, when he 
alters the Latin text to improve the style, he does not generally do so in such a way 
as to create a difference between the columns. To put it differently, his better 
readings are drawn from a versional tradition that is closely related to Codex 
Bezae. Again, the implication is that he was using the exemplar. 

One of the purposes of his activities in Acts is to remove discrepancies between 
the columns. This is an example of the kind of revision that had already taken place 
in the Gospel ancestors of Codex Bezae. Just as in that stage the revision was done 
most effectively in Matthew, so G’s work on the Gospels deals only with the first of 
them. His brief but intense contribution to Acts would have moulded a copy taken 
from Codex Bezae in sucha way that careful study would have revealed revision in 
chapters 1-4. 

This corrector was far more than that remover of betacisms who was so 
repugnant to Scrivener. We see him improving both the accuracy of the version 
(the nineteen corrections that adopt the same text as that in the Greek column), and 
its style. The use of etiam for vat is distasteful to him (see also Burkitt, pp. sogf). He 
prefers to pick up the verb in the question — Dicit Iesus creditis? Dicunt ei Credimus 
(Mt 9.28); Intellexisti haec? Dicunt ei Intelleximus (13.51). At 17.25 he gives a 
fuller comment on the rendering: Magister vester non praestat tributum. Et dicit — 
etiam won’t do, and he writes facit in the margin, then aut, as a better idea strikes 
him, praestat. At 21.16 he placed deletion marks over etiam, but failed to insert his 
alternative. At 19.9 he replaces ratione for Aoyou with causa. He smooths out 
incongruencies of participle and main verb (Mt 3.16; 25.34; 26.42; Ac 3.3, 4 (these 
two both participle + et + main verb); 3.26). He suggests vox rather than echo for 
nxos (Ac 2.2). We observe the Latin tradition of Codex Bezae being moulded and 
improved. 

G is also a genuinely bilingual user of the codex. This is shown not only by the 
fact that he uses both columns, but also by his preference for readings that are 
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common to both. Where both D and d present nonsense, it is rare for him to 
correct only the Latin. The only exception is Mt 12.20. That is, once his 
orthographic and stylistic corrections to the Latin are set aside, he shows equal 
interest in both columns. 

Whether G knew other Old Latin texts, and what, if he did, they were like, is 
virtually impossible to determine. The data are too slight, and the relationship 
between the witnesses too involved. But several exact agreements with h (Ac 3.4, 
17; 4.7) and near-agreements (3.3, 11) may be worth noting. 

The picture that emerges is of a corrector who handled the volume when it was 
still new. A problem arises, in that he corrected in only 117 bifolia. That Acts 
should have merited. particular attention: is understandable, and he worked 
conscientiously through its opening folios, before giving up. That he can have 
been the official diorthotes may be discounted on the grounds of his script and of 
the character of the corrections. Burkitt suggests that he was the bishop of the 
Latin-speaking community for which D was produced. It is clear that Burkitt has 
in mind the example of Victor of Capua and his Codex Fuldensis. Although an 
episcopal ductus has no character indelibilis that we may recognize it, the suggestion 
does justice to the confidence that the corrector shows, whilst allowjng for the 
intermittent nature of his activity. Burkitt’s description is thoughtful and 
imaginative, and is worth repeating: 


(1) G’s language was Latin. 

(2) Yet he knew Greek, and where he adds a line of Greek (Matt. xviii. 18) he writes 
it with an assured hand. 

(3) He pays no attention to the traditional Latin Bible. 

(4) His handwriting is that of a scholar, not of a professional scribe, and he makes 
corrections where he chances to have been reading. (p. $11) 


Asto Burkitt’s third point, it is certain that there was no ‘traditional’ Latin Bible 
in 400, certainly not of Acts. The fourth point is open to question, although it is 
possible that he took a sample Gospel and a sample section of Acts to examine the 
manuscript — as it were a primitive Claremont Profile Method. 

G’s freedom in altering the Latin text shows, according to Burkitt, that the 
Greek side of D ‘was Holy Scripture; the Latin side was merely a “‘crib’’, if one may 
be allowed to use the word’ (ibid.). This expresses the nature of his alterations very 
vividly. The Greek column is corrected to give sense and a reliable original, the 
Latin to follow the Greek and to be tolerable Latin. The context of such work will 
have been a Latin community that still used the Greek in its services, and knew 
sense from nonsense, but which also expected a written Latin version which was at 
once faithful as a translation and recognizable as Latin. 

The vital conclusion to be drawn from the fact that G knew the exemplar of D is 
that, where his corrections are not stylistic, they are to be regarded as a more 
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authoritative witness to tradition than are those of the first hand. It is a very great 
pity that he did not revise the entire manuscript. 

In his work, there is no sign that G is ill at ease with the peculiarities of Codex 
Bezae. Again, this is a sign that he knew the text it came from, and accepted its 
authority. No other corrector was to be so comfortable with the text of D as this 


one was. 
CORRECTOR A 
Table 26. Corrections by Corrector A 
Col. Mt Jn Lk Mk Ac Total 
Greek 20 26 35 36 53 170 
Latin I 2 3 
Both — I — — I 2 


There is no pattern of alteration by Corrector A of the Greek text to or from the 
Latin (table 26). The majority of corrections which bring it into agreement with 
the Latin are also ones where D* has a reading that is either unique or poorly 
attested. Such are Mt 11.12; 13.21; Lk 22.13; Mk 12.42; Ac 2.15; 6.2; 7.41, 60; 12.19; 
15.7. The more interesting of these are 


Acts 2.15 (419b/32) 

OYCHC WPAC THC HMEPAC * ‘P D* 

eoTw yap wpa * y Ts nuepas DA d 

7.41 (441b/29): ATMHTAFONTO D*; ~—avnyayov DA d 

The D* reading needs the addition of such a word as either zpos after it (cp. 1 Cor. 12.2), or 
Avera, in order to make sense. The corrector shows no knowledge of any such reading. 
12.19 (4646/28): amoxravOnva: D*; amax8nvar DA; OBDUCI d 


The Greek support for all these corrections is so general that there are no 
grounds for assuming any interest on the corrector’s part in the Latin column. As to 
his Greek text, it is clear that he is not comparing D with a close antecedent, for the 
example at 7.41 shows him removing nonsense by adopting an alternative text, 
rather than restoring the reading of the Bezan tradition. Beyond this, we cannot 
deduce anything about the text he knew. 

There is little more to be gleaned from corrections that bring about a difference 
from the Latin text. These are Mt 19.22; Jn 5.13; 7.9; 8.40; 11.10; Lk 9.25; 23.56; Ac 
1.16, 23; $.22; 13.39. One or two tell us a little more about him. 


Matthew 19.22 (63b/17): axovoas o veavioxos D* di, axoveas ov veavicxos DA 
The D4 text is a clumsy attempt to read axovoas ov 0 veanoxos (‘inepto modo’, as 
Tischendorf remarks in his apparatus). 
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John 7.9 (130b/2): avros D*; avros DA; ipse d 

Luke 9.25 (222b/23) 

ANO©PWITTON KEPAHCAI ... ATTOAECAI D* d 

avOpurros eav KepSnan ... aodeon D* 

The reading of the first hand is harmonization to par. Mk 8.36. The correction, which is also 
a harmonization (this time to par. Mt 26.36), has only versional support in the IGNT 
apparatus — the rest of the Latin evidence, the Old Syriac, the Armenian, and the Ethiopic. It 
cannot be decided whether the corrector is acting out of his own recollection of Matthew, or 
on the authority of a Greek manuscript known to him. Note that at Mk 8.36 also D 
harmonizes (though not in the word order) to Matthew (Vogels, Harmonistik, p.95). 
23.56 (280b/28): nrouacav D* d; nromacev DA 

This ‘correction’ makes no sense and merely corrupts the text. 

Acts 13.39 (470b/9): nduvnbyre D* d; ndvvnOnuev DA 

The same is true of this reading. 


At several places, both p.m. and A differ from d. 


Acts 1.3 (415b/10): TECCEPAKONTA HMEPWN D*; TeooepaxovTa Sd: nuepwv 
D4; POST DIES QUADRAGINTA d 

11.9 (459b/30): eyevero D*; eyevero 8 DA; respondit vero d 

This correction is a mixture of the other variants. Did A fail to notice the eyevero? 
18.26 (493b/4) 

KAI AKOYCANTOC AYTOY AKYAAC KAI TIPICKIAAA D* 

axovoavres Se avrov ax. kar mp. D4” 

ET CUM AUDISSENT EUM AQUILAS ET PRISCILLA d 

The D* reading seems to take the whole clause as a genitive absolute, in spite of the endings 
of the nouns, and is a corruption of cau axovoavtes ... (cp. d). 


At several places where the Latin is not extant, we have significant alterations to 
the Greek text. 


Matthew 6.10 (16b/7): add. ws post OeAnpa pou 

John 1.6 (104b/9) 

TIAPA KY HN ONOMA AYTW - IWANNHN (or IWANNEN ?) D* 

Tapa ‘Oo ovopa autw + iwavvns D4” 

Kupvov and iwavvnv are both peculiar to D. Hy is read by &* W* sy (c). 

Mark 16.11 (347b/18): In the unique D reading KA] OYK ETIICTEYCAN AYTQ), the final 
word has been changed to aurn. The bigger variant, of participle (and subordinate clause) 
followed by xa: and a finite verb — a regular phenomenon in D — has not been altered 
(compare the correction at Ac 5.22, and see further on Corrector B, below). 

Acts 20.38 (502b/23): add. w eypyxes post AOTW. The whole text of D is different here. The 
correction is a partial conflation with the standard text. 


This hand also made corrections to the corresponding place in both columns. 
The first of these is at F121b/122, 1.20 (Jn 5.32). The first hand read H MAPTYPIA 
MOY and TESTIMONIUM. This was altered by A to 9 paprupia avrov and 


testimonium etus. 
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The other correction is at F421b/422, 1.22 (Ac 2.30): the whole line has been 
placed within angled brackets to show that it should be omitted. The attribution of 
this to Corrector A must remain uncertain. 

We find three corrections to the Latin column attributed to this hand: F32/4 — 
magis for MACIS; 439/16 — regis for REGAE; and 463/30 — producere for 
PRODOCERE. None of these is significant. 

The remaining corrections to the Greek text are either orthographic, or deal 
with first-hand readings which are clearly scribal error, such as the omission of 7: in 
F228b/25, or ov in 4396/33, or do not affect the sense for purposes of comparison 
with the Latin text. 

In correcting vowel shifts we find that Corrector A most often makes ones 
involving e« and ¢: 


to ev: twenty times (all initial letters; five are ts to exs, thirteen are to parts of 
etdov). 

ae tO €: Once 

w to o: three times 

o tO w: Once 


Movable nu is inserted twice (before AATWN at 261b/19), OYK becomes ovy’ 
before OYTOC at 302b/1, and OYX ovx before HAYNATO at 303b/22. 

There is a nonsense correction at 469b/1 — the insertion of « between INA and 
EIC. The definite article is inserted seven times, and a missing syllable is supplied 
nineteen times. 

In most of the remaining readings, it is a casual error of D* which is corrected 
(for Mt 16.16 and Jn 8.40, see the section devoted to Corrector H). In many others, 
D* is unique, and D“ adopts the only variant. About a dozen merit closer 
attention. 


Matthew 6.18 (16b/28): KPYOIA D*; kpudaiw DA 

23.24 (78b/20): rupAor D*; tudror oc DA 

John 9.29 (141b/12): OT! OC AMAPTWAWN OYK AKOYEID*; — add. o ante OC D4 
This is likely to be a grammatical correction made without reference to the other texts. 
Mark 8.10 (311b/22): MEAETAAA D*; payatda D4 

8.35 (314b/1): ryv poxny avrov D*; ty wuxnv eavrov DA 

11.32 (327b/5): DOBOYMEN D*; doBoupeba DA 

¢oBovupeBa is a harmonization to par. Mt 21.26. D* is simply a mistake for that (the active 
being obsolete in the Hellenistic period), perhaps caused by EITIG)MEN in the line above. Is 
A again correcting the grammar on his own initiative? 

14.33 (338b/29): AAHAEMONEIN D*; adnpovew DA 

Acts 5.36 (434b/12): mpooexAnOn D*; mpogexrebnoav DA 

8.17 (445b/23): eweriBouv D*; emeriOecav DA 

See M.-H. 2,202. D4 rejects the intrusion of the thematic ending. 

10.25 (456b/12): D* has zpooxuvew with the accusative, as at Mt 4.10; Jn 4.22 (bis), 23; 9.38; 
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Lk 4.8. D4 rejects it here, in a longer reading. Compare Corrector C, who adds avurov after 
mpooKuvourtas at Jn 4.24. 

13.29 (469b/1): ETEAOYN D*; etedecev DA 

Intrusion of the strong aorist is discussed by Gignac, 2,332 (§3). The corrector may perhaps 
have intended the third person plural. 

15.34 (479b/18): avrous D*; mpos avtous DA 

B.-L. gives a cross-reference to 21.4, where & B C H P and most other manuscripts have 
autou, A E Land others aurois, Lvt (de) and other versional evidence zpos avrous. D is lost. 
16.16 (482b/10): mu8wva D*; mudwvos DA 

17.26 (488b/33): mporeraypevous D*; mpoataypevous DA 


The high proportion of singular readings shown by D® is quite striking. So too 
is the eclectic nature of his other readings. He cannot be associated with any single 
known text, including that represented by D. It seems that he regularly acts out of 
grammatical principles. This latter is more significant, if we observe the 
proportion in his total number of corrections. Out of 176, forty-seven correct 
itacisms, seventeen correct endings of verbs or nouns, twenty-five correct 
consonants, and nineteen insert an omitted syllable — amounting to 108. 

This corrector is not much concerned with text. His main aim is to tidy up D* as 
he finds it. However, the fact that he seems to prefer to do this without reference to 
other manuscripts, suggests that his attitude to textual matters accords with that of 
the text which he is correcting. He is, let us say, more concerned with what he 
thinks the reading should be, than with external evidence for it. 


CORRECTOR C 


Table 27. Corrections by Corrector C 


Col. Mt Jn Lk Mk Ac Total 
Greek 22 12 15 14 73 136 
Latin = — = — I I 


One feature of this corrector is that his activity is spasmodic (table 27). There is 
only one correction between F48b (Mt 15.1) and 77b (Mt 23), and there are none 
between F229b (Lk 10) and 285b (Mk 1), nor between 3 19b (Mk 10) and 347b (Mk 
16). Acts contains more than half of his corrections. Fourteen of those made to 
Matthew are in Ff3b—48b, after which his enthusiasm wanes a trifle. 

Compared to the hands A and B, this one has no interest in correcting itacisms. 
He deals with only five, all in the €/n/c range (19 1b/22, 285b/15, 3 19b/26, 429b/18, 
455b/7). Two of his corrections (100b/20 and 423b/30) introduce itacism. They 
involve the same vowels. 
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He inserts many definite articles, no fewer than twenty-nine. D* is unique in all 
but a few of these readings. The insertion at 16b/28 is an alteration to the correction 
by DA. The sequence is KPYOIA D*, xpudarw D4, rw xpudarw D©. One of these 
readings (77b/29) is a correction that makes the Greek column different from the 
Latin. Some others will also come in the list of significant textual variants. 

A syllable omitted by D* is replaced sixteen times. Movable nu is inserted four 
times. The spelling IWWANHC is once altered to the double nu form (463b/33). 
There are ten other small corrections such as the insertion of omitted letters or 
replacement of wrong consonants. 


Insertion of the article: Fiob/27, 12b/5, 16b/28, 28b/1, 34b/32, 42b/33, 77b/29, 
81b/1, 102b/25, 191b/21, 210b/33, 285b/13, 347b/2, 423b/21, 425b/18, 429b/27, 
443b/3, 444b/2, 17, 457b/19, 458b/20, 459b/22, 23, 464b/9, 473b/5, 17, 476b/21, 
494b/3, 495b/1 

Insertion of an omitted syllable: 4b/16, 6b/6, 118b/19, 141b/16, 147b/32, 
152b/10, 217b/22, 227b/17, 229b/4, 308b/9, 28, 319b/4, 415b/17, 471b/8, 489b/9, 
508b/26 

Insertion of movable nu: 463b/1, 465b/16, 473b/33, 475b/12 

At 431b/10 the missing word zpos is restored to the text. 

Other small corrections: 15b/24, 92b/26, 198b/17, 218b/4, 226b/32, 285b/26, 
422b/23, 435b/26, 457b/4, 486b/25. 


These corrections amount to one half of the total number. 

The single correction to the Latin text attributed to this hand is at F436/14 (Ac 
6.1): 

DISCUPIUNTUR d*; dispiciuntur aC 

The attribution to C has to remain questionable. The error in d* is due to 
misrecognition. 


An analysis of the more significant readings of this hand betrays a movement 
away from the Latin-related base of the Greek text. 


Corrections that remove a discrepancy with the Latin 13 
Corrections that introduce a discrepancy with the Latin 21 
Corrections that do neither 35 


We shall take each group in turn. 


Corrections that remove a discrepancy with the Latin 
Matthew 5.19 (12b/s5): OC D*; oa av DS; QUICUMQUE d 
John 6.50 (127b/15): wa D*; wa eav DS; ut sid 
21.18 (180b/33): OTOY CY @EAEIC D*; orov av ov Berets DS; ubi tu non uis d 
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Luke 4.18 (198b/13): amweoraApar D*; ameoraAdxev par DS; misit me d 
8.36 (218b/17): AIWN D*; Anyawy DS; legion d 

Acts 2.43 (423b/4): OM D* (repara next word); re DS; ETIAM d 
3.3 (423b/30): EINAI D*; evoerevar DS; INTROIRE d 

3.16 (425b/12—-13) 

TOYTON OEQ)PEITE KAI OIAATE / OT] ECTEPEWCEN D* 

rourov ov Bewp. x. odate eorepewoev DE 

HUNC QUEM UIDISTIS ET SCITIS CONSOLDAUIT d 

4.14 (427b/30): OM D*; re DS; QUOQUE d 

4.25 (429b/5): kata D*; xeva DS; INANIA d 

10.33 (457b/5) 

mapaxadwy edAOew mpos nas D* 

mopaxadwy eOew oe mpoo nas DE 

ROGANDO VENIRE TE AD NOS d 

ibid. (457b/7): AOY D*; iSov DA; ow DS; ergo d 

Whilst Tischendorf and Wettstein (Vol. 2, p. 520) take the D* reading as an error for «Sov, 
Scrivener (Adn. ed.) reads it as 8’ ov. 

14.16 (473b/33): KATA D*; mavra DS; omnes d 


Corrections that introduce a discrepancy with the Latin column 


Matthew 9.17 (26b/23): THPOYNTAI D*; ouvrnpouvrar DE 

Servo is used by Lvt (ab dhk q), reservo by Lvt (c), and conservo by the remaining Lvt Mss 
and by Lvg. 

19.3 (61b/24): Aeyovow D*; Aeyovres DS; DICUNT d 

Here the text of D*/d requires a break after AYTON, which may have been present in the 
exemplar as the end of a sense-line. 

23.16 (77b/29): Aeyovres D*; ot Aeyovres DE 

27.53 (100b/20): EOANHCAN D*; evedavercav DS; PARUERUNT d 

27.56 (100b/31): wong D*; twonros DS; joseph d 

John 4.24 (115b/32): mpooxuvouvras D*; +avrov D®; —_adorantes d 

15.5 (160b/25): wovew D* d; +ovdev D© 

15.7 (160b/31): OM D* d*; vp DS 

Again the sense of D*, such as it is, depends on the division into sense-lines. By the omission, 
KAI FENHCETAI is placed with v.8. d* was later corrected by J. 

17.11 (166b/18):+ ev ta Koopw post EPG) D© 

The whole sentence is one that in Greek is unique to Codex Bezae, being a reduplication of 
the beginning of v. 12, with an added initial EQ) (variation in the two forms of the Latin 
translation of the phrase indicates that it isa genuine translation of this corrupt Greek text). 
There is variation between the manuscripts in v. 12: 

ev tw Koopw A C? @ pler. Lvt (f q) 

OM & BC* DL W 1 pe. Lyvt (cet.) 

ibid. (166b/19): 0 D*; = ovs DS; += QUOD d 

Luke 1.34 (184b/30): papea D*; papop DE 
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Acts 3.1 (423b/21) 

EN! THN QPAN ENNATH TH TIPOCEYXH D* 

Em THY wav THS mpocevxns THY evarny DE 

AD HORAM NONAM ORATIONIS d 

§.32 (433b/30): xae to mvevpa D* d; Kat To mveupa Se DE 

7.21 (439b/20): avrn D*; autov eautn DS; (SIBI d) 

10.20 (455b/17): avaora D*; avaoras D°; SURGE ET d 

10.33 (457b/8) 

ENWMION COY AKOYCAI BOYAOMENOI D* 

evwmov Tov beov mapeopev axovoar D© 

IN CONSPECTU TUO AUDIRE VOLUMUS d 

10.38 (457b/22): ON EXPICEN D* d; ov expioev avro D° 

10.40 (457b/33): autw evdavy D* d; autw pev davn DE 

Kipling thought that the correction read avrov evfavy. But the added letter is undoubtedly 
p, and the loss of the second part of the w is simply the result of the ink flaking. 
15.15 (477b/15): ourws D* d; rovrw D© 

17.1 (485b/21) 

KAI KATHAOON EIC ATIOAAWNIAA KAKEIOEN D* 

KarnABov Kat es aod. Kaxedev DE 

Kat THY amoA. nABov cet. 

This is an attempt to soften the grammar of D (AIOAEYCANTEC ... KAI KATHA@ON). 
17.16 (487b/23): avrov D*; avrous D& 


Corrections that cannot be compared to the Latin 


Matthew 9.10 (25b/9): CYNEKEINTO D*; ouvavexewro D© 

12.2§ (36b/33): ornoerat D*; orabnoerat DE al. 

15.1 (48b/29): TMPOEPXONTAI D*; mpooepxovra DS; ACCEDUNT D 

27.66 (101b/28): nopadroay D*; nogadicavro D© 

The middle of this verb was used for the active in the NT period, according to A.-G. The 
active is cited by Lampe, Lexicon, although the middle was clearly predominant. 

John 20.21 (177b/32): amwooreAAw D*; mreprrw DE 

Luke 2.39 (191b/21): woAw D*; Tqv trodw DS 

ibid. (ibid.): eavrwv D*; autwy D© 

4.17 (198b/10): ATITYZAC D*; avarrvéas D© 

9.33 (223b/17): MOIHCW) D*; momnowpev DS; FACIO d 

Mark 1.11 (285b/30): evdoxnoa D*; qvdoxnaa D© 

4.31 (297b/3): wecxporepov eorw D*; peexpotepos pev eorw DS; 

MINOR EST = puxpotepos eorw d 

There are two variants here — the ending of pxpotepos, and whether eorw should be 
included (in several possible places) or omitted. 

7.21 (309b/15): kaxoe D*; ot Kaxor DE 

9.36 (317b/21): ANAKAICAMENOC D*; evaveadcapevos D& 

10.3 (319b/12): erecAato D*; everevdato DE 
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Acts 1.20 (417b/22): HD*; — eatw D© 

3.11 (424b/24): TH CTOA H D*; ™ atoa tn DS; PORTICUM QUI d 

4.12 (427b/24): O AEAOMENON D#; 70 deSopevov DS; QUOD DATUM EST d 
4.30 (429b/19): yeveoPar D*; yweo8a. DE 

4.32 (429b/27): capdia D*; 9 Kkapdia DE 

D© does not add 7 before puxn. 

8.6 (444b/16-17) 
WC AE HKOYON TIAN OI OXAO!I / TIPOCEIXON TOIC AEFOMENOIC YTIO 
OIAINMOY [  ] (ENIZONTO ??) D* 

mpoaerxov Se ot oxAot Tors Aeyop.. um gid. opoOvpadov DE 

INTENDEBANT AUTEM OMNIS TURBAE / HIS QUAE DICEBANTUR A PHILIPPO 
UNANIMO d 

WC ... OXAOI in D* is bracketed by the corrector. 

8.21 (446b/5): » xapdia D*; n yap xapdia DS; deest d 

10.45 (458b/20): TOY TINC ArIOY D*; Tov mvs TOU aytov DE 

11.28 (462b/3): peyar D*; peyadny DC 

12.15 (464b/10): O AE EAETON AYTH D*; ot b€ apos aurnv pe 

Tischendorf and (hesitantly) Ropes both thought that the first hand of D read o:, not o. But 
the iota is certainly secondary. B.-L. give no justification for their selection of D© as the 
authentic ‘Western’ text. 

13.1 (465b/25): ev ows D*; ev ows qv ar DS; IN QUO d 

14.10 (473b/5): pweyadn dwrn D*; peyadn 79 dwrn DE 

ibid. (473b/9): ANHAATO D*; ~— avn AAaro DE 

15.2 (475b/29): omws xpiOwow em avtois D*; omws kpidwaw em avtwr DS 

UT iUDICENT SUPER EOS d 

15.7 (476b/21): aroparos D*; tov aropatos D© 

15.15 (477b/15): CYNOWNHCOYCIN D*; — aurdwvovaw D©; | CONSONAT d 
16.25 (483b/13) 

KATA AE MECON THC NYKTOC D*; kara Se ro pecovuxriov DE 

CIRCA MEDIAM VERO NOCTE d 

ibid. (483b/16): AECMO! D*; — Seaton DE 

17.17 (487b/29): TAPATYXONTAC D*; maparvyxavovras DE 

17.27 (489b/5): ON A® ENOC D#; wv ad evos DE 

17.28 (489b/6): EN AYTH D*; ev avrw DE 


These sixty-nine readings are for the most part in agreement with the majority 
of manuscripts collated for the critical editions. Only a couple of dozen betray 
special influences, but they are enough for these influences to be taken seriously. 

Corrector C has ten singular readings: 


Mt 27.53 evedavercay 
$6 wonros 
Jn 17.11 e& Tw Koopw 
Mk 4.31 pretxporepos prev eotw 
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Ac 10.38 ov expicer auto 
40 QUTW [LEV dav 
12.15 ot de mpos auTny 
13.1 ev ows NV Kat 
14.10 avnddrato 
17.27 wv ad evos 


Several of these may be partial corrections where the corrector forgot to make 
the whole alteration necessary. At Mt 27.53 the D* reading of the second aorist 
E®ANHCAN may have prompted the corrector’s reading, which is the second 
aorist of éudawe rather than of éudarle (Gr. cet.). "“Eudaww is not found in the 
New Testament or early Christian literature, and occurs only twice in the 
Septuagint (Ps. 79 (80).2; 2 Macc. 3.16). Ac 10.38 is another incomplete correction, 
and the strange appearance of ev in v. 40 is also likely to be one. Is the reading at 
Ac 12.15 a correction towards the majority text, which simply failed to add the 
verb? Yet, as it stands, it is a good Lukan idiom. 

Other corrections may be attempts to improve passages where the corrector 
accepted a longer variant in D, but was dissatisfied with it in detail. Ac 13.1; 14.10; 
and 17.27 are all of this kind. Jn 17.11 may belong here. But he must have known 
the variant form from § B D in verse 12 — did he intend to correct that, and inserted 
the phrase in the wrong place? 

Of the remaining singular readings, Mt 27.56 twonros is a harmonization to 
parallel Mk 15.40, and Mk 4.31 seems to take puxporepos as the beginning of a new 
clause. 

With the possible exceptions of Mt 27.56; Mk 4.31; and Ac 12.15, there is no 
evidence that the corrector knew a strikingly distinctive text that is otherwise lost. 
But there are signs that he was willing to use his own judgement in correcting the 
text. 

There is a small group of readings which could suggest that the corrector was 
sensitive to the character of Codex Bezae, and not unaware of its Latin affiliations. 
These are the readings with only Latin support — wa eayv at Jn 6.50 (ut si Lvt (a aurb 
cdf ff qr')) and ov ov at 21.18 (quo tu non vis Lvt (aur b cde f ff q)) — and those 
with significant Latin support at Mt 5.19; Ac 4.14; 10.33, 45. It may be that the last 
of these is simply stylistic, and that at Jn 21.18 he was concerned only with the 
glaring omission of ov, and did not realize that it was connected with the intrusion 
of ov at an early stage in the tradition — or he would have corrected it by altering ov 
to ov. The readings at Mt 5.19 and Ac 4.14 may have been in a Greek copy known 
to him. We are left with two readings. Ac 10.33 could also be a stylistic correction. 
If not, it is either an almost unique indication that he knew another Greek text 
similar to D, or else a reading similar to that remarkable one at Jn 6.50. There it 
seems hard to deny either that he was influenced, directly or indirectly, by a text 
similar to that of the Old Latin manuscripts which share the reading; or that the 
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reading of the Latin column influenced his opinion of the Greek text. We will be 
able to form a better judgement on this when we have looked at other groups of 
readings. 

Apart from these few examples, the majority of corrections at readings where 
the evidence is split follow the Koiné text. Three are with the Alexandrian — Ac 
4.14 (re NAB Epc.); 10.45 (rou mvevparos tov aytov B 181); 11.28 (weyadnv S AB 
pc.). Two of these we have just cited as possible evidence of the influence of Latin 
texts. (I am not suggesting that they can have been affected by both.) Is the third 
(11.28) a correction out of the corrector’s own sense of good grammar? (See M.-H. 
2,123f for the gender of Aquos.) If this is so, then there is no evidence except for 4.14 
and 10.45 that this corrector knew any text at all like that of N B. This strengthens 
the possibility that the readings at 4.14 and 10.45 are due to Latin influence. 

There are eight readings with the Koiné against the B 8 text —Jn 17.11; Lk 2.39 
(rnv modw); Mk 1.11; 4.31; Ac 2.433 4.323 5.32; 14.10. 

Finally, two readings agree with a smaller group of Greek manuscripts. At Mt 
5.19 Corrector C reads os av with 33 71 471 (and d). At Ac 15.2 he has ozws 
Kpiwow ex avrwy with 614 (the apparatus in Ropes is wrong in citing 614 for 
avros with D*). This also could be an independent stylistic correction (see Ac 
24.213; 25.9). 

A tentative profile of this corrector has three features. Firstly, many corrections 
are his own stylistic improvements. Secondly, the Greek text known to him was of 
a Koiné type that cannot be more closely defined. The third feature is that, Greek 
though he seems to be, he was occasionally influenced by elements with Latin 
affiliations. This is unexpected, and goes against what has generally been believed 
of the Greek correctors of Codex Bezae. It is clear that it would be going beyond 
the evidence to claim that he knew any Latin texts. This, with the chance 
agreement with 614, a manuscript which apparently has a number of agreements 
with D in the central chapters of Acts, leads us after all to be able to define the text 
of Corrector C as Byzantine, with a number of quite distinctive readings. 

The description I have just given of 614 comes from a talk by Dr C. D. Osburn, at the Conference on 


New Testament Textual Criticism, held in Birmingham in September, 1987, in which he described the 
collating of manuscripts of Acts in which he is at present engaged. 


The overall trend of the correctors suggests that, slight though the Latin 
influence is, it might be safer and might present a more plausible account if this 
hand be placed between A and B; that is, at a fairly early stage in the history of the 
manuscript, before the more considerably different text of B was imposed upon it. 


CORRECTOR B 


H. and K. Lake, Codex Sinaiticus Petropolitanus, 2 vols., Oxford, 1911-22: Introduction by K. Lake (the 
two volumes contain the same introductory material; I cite the NT volume (1911)); Milne and Skeat, 
Scribes and Correctors, pp. 40-50; J. A. Robinson, Euthaliana (Texts and Studies 3.3), Cambridge, 1895. 
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Table 28. Corrections by Corrector B 


Col. Mt Jn Lk Mk Ac Total 
Greek 41 46 $3 29 160 329 
Both I —_— — — I 2 


With Corrector B we find the most significant attempt to alter the character of 
the text, in the nature as well as in the extent of its activities (table 28). 

First we note his effect on the sense-lines. His preference is to add at the end of 
one line a word (such as a copula) omitted at the beginning of the next. This is 
easier and neater from his point of view. But the effect is that a manuscript copied 
from D would show a further deterioration in the sense-lines. 

Secondly, this corrector was quite often careless in the way he did his work, and 
consequently left the possibility for new error. A replacement letter is generally 
written above the line, without that of the first hand being deleted. Such are 
F39b/14 (a over ev in cornKeraav), 159b/2 (€ over w in eotw). But beyond this, there 
are a number of corrections that actually present a wrong spelling: 


137b/11: AAHOEIAN — Aadecav 
29: ATEIMAZETE — -erar 


146b/13:  KOIMATAI > xexowparat 
1§8b/12: AEIC > dAeyis 

162b/12:; _MEMEICHKACIN > epepeco- 
179b/27: HAATO = yAdAato 

217b/20: AAIOMAI > datope 


29: AETIOON > dceyatwy 
264b/24: E=ATTEIAAN > egazeoriAav 
416b/6: ATTHPOH — airnpAn 
420b/20: ? — azodedtypevov 
433b/25: AOEH > deéeca 
4376/23: METQKHCEN > perwxeccev 
444b/28:  ? > e€evoTrwv 
471b/9: EMAH — emdn de 

to: KPEINATE — xpewwerat 
496b/25: TENOMENOI > yew- 


The addition of cas at the end of 251b/31 creates dittography. The reading 
ecrovres for EITAN in 422b/11 (Ac 2.37) is a mistake. So also are 16b/32 (Mt 
6.19: + kat before KAETITAI), 1596/27 (Jn 14.25: wever for MENOON, later corrected 
back by another hand) and 217b/19 (Lk 8.28: + cat after DUINH METAAH instead 
of before it). 
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The itacisms just listed are mostly confusions of « with ec. All concern the letters 
a, €, and ¢. By contrast, most of Corrector B’s successful vowel corrections are of 0, 
v, and w. 


o to w: ten times (including the word vafopnvos in various cases corrected to 
valwp- four times) 

ov to w: four times 

w to o and v to ot, as well as similar corrections, occur 

t to et: three times 

€ to 9: twice 

also 7 to et, € to 7, at tO €, etc. 


Another clear proclivity of this scribe is to insert the definite article. He does this 
nearly as often as C, twenty-seven times. In eighteen of them, D* is unique, and in 
three others its support is very slight (Lk 15.6; Ac 19.26; 21.11). The addition of ro 
before TAHOOC at Ac 21.22 is peculiar to D®, and may reflect an excess of zeal. In 
several other examples we find readings which increase our knowledge of B. 


Mark 15.12 (343b/17): BACIAEI D*; tw Bacre D®, Baowrea/Tov Bactrea cet. 
The correction is a modification of the text before him, perhaps encouraged by his 
recollection of the article from other manuscripts. 

Luke 15.22 (249b/12): eroAnv 8 A BD* K* LP W @ IT al.; nv aroAnv P® DBE GH K? 
M pler. 

Acts 7.8 (438b/10): axwB NABCD* pce; 0 taxw8 D? H P al. pler. 

Compare o taxw8 earlier in the verse. 


In each of these last two readings, D® provides early support for what was to 
become the dominant reading. They are in sharp contrast to that at Mk 15.12, and 
show him correcting D* against other models, although the manuscript support 
here is not altogether typical of what we will find elsewhere. 


Further enthusiasms of this corrector are the insertion of movable nu (twelve times 
— Scrivener also notes this, though he gives only ten instances), insertion of a 
missing syllable (eighteen times), and the very frequent correction of single letters, 
including v or s missed out in endings (and three times he adds v in twavns — twice in 
Luke and once in Acts). 


Scrivener isolated two places where this corrector altered both columns. They are 
to be approached with some care. 


Matthew 13.13 (40b/41, 1.24): AAAEIl and LOQUOR D*; edader and loquebat 
D5; Aadw Gr. cet. and loquor Lat. cet. 

This is unusual. Note the mistake in the Latin (it should be loquebatur), and the unique 
reading that he has produced. Is he thinking of Mk 4.33f (not strictly parallel, but in the 
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same pericope)? There we have roravtais mapaPoAas modAAas éAader adtou ... Since the 
Latin correction has been erased, some doubt as to the identity of its author must be voiced. 
But it must also be said that such an alteration could hardly have arisen in the minds of two 
separate correctors. 

Acts 13.10 (466b/467, 1.27) 

KAI PAAIOYPIIAC YIOI AIABOAOY D*; ET FALSI FIL! DIABOLE d*; 

Kat Taons padiovpytas tre StaBodov D® cet.; et omnes falsi fili diabole D® 

This does not bring the columns into agreement. Since the correction at Mt 13.13 is very 
hard to read, we have no comparison by which to determine whether this is the Latin hand 
of B (assuming he had one). We can only say that the two corrections here in Acts look 
similar. 


In analysing the material corrections made by B, I shall categorize them in terms 
of their relation to the Latin column. But it will become clear that this is not a 
concern of his. The following places, where D* is clearly in casual error, will not be 
further studied: Mt 21.16; Jn 6.30; 8.43; 12.47; 15.5, 8; Lk 12.34; 15.20; Mk 6.35; Ac 
2.9, 17; 5.43 7.21, 26; 8.9; 10.34. 

We begin with corrections that share the reading of d. 


Matthew 3.16 (8b/2): ess D*; et D®; super d 
Par. Mk 1.10 has es. The harmonization in D* has been removed. 


Such a correction of a typical D reading — and a harmonization has every claim 
to be called that — may be seen time and again. In readings that agree with d we 
have also 


Matthew 21.3 (68b/8): EXEI XPEIAN D*; —xpevav exec DB; opus abet d 

John 8.43 (137b/9): aAnBecarv D*; Aadevav D5; loquellam d 

Acts 2.8 (419b/5): THN AIAAEKTON HMWN D*; ty ia Starextw nuw 
D8; PROPRIA LINGUA NOSTRA d 

7.30 (440b/16): TIAHCOENTWN AYTW ETH D*; mAnpwlevtwr — eTwv 
D5; INPLETIS ANNIS d 

ITiprrAnyt is used instead of rAnpow in D at Lk 1.20 and 24.44 also (and in the latter place is 
corrected by B). 

12.19 (464b/28): amoxrabnva: D*; amaxOnvar D*8; OBDUCI d 

B is here following the correction made by A, and simply altering the way the change is 
made. 

14.22 (474b/27): EAQEIN D*; evoedew D, introire d 

18.2 (490b/8): AYTO) D*; autos D3; ad eos d 

19.19 (495b/25): OM D*; Se D5; autem d 

21.19 (505b/3): WC D*; wv D3; quae d 


Besides these, there are six further readings of considerable interest. The first is 
Lk 7.2 (210b/9). Here D* has TIC; D® replaced this with zrats, equivalent to puer in 
d. All other Greek witnesses have Soudos (= servus in the rest of the Latin material). 
TTass is found in parallel Mt 8.5. The D* reading is a corruption of zrats caused by 
the preceding word twos. 
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At Ac 6.15 (437b/6), D* read HTENIZON AE AYTO) TIANTEC, which was 
changed to atenoavres ets avtov azavres by D®. The text of all other Greek 
manuscripts is atevicavres ets avtov mavtes. Two points are worth noting here. 
The first is the reading azavres. The second is that, by not removing KAI before 
EIAON, D® has produced the same construction as the Latin — a participle followed 
by «as and a finite verb. Although this construction particularly typical of D may 
be due to incomplete revision, the further evidence of azavres suggests that B was 
using a Greek text similar to that which lies behind d. 

The reading at Ac 17.12 (487b/2, ANAPEC D*; «au avdpes D® d) is part of a 
bigger variant in Codex Bezae. In the absence of any other evidence, it seems that 
the correction is authentic to the Bezan tradition. 


Acts 19.39 (498b/10) is more complex: 

EN T@) NOMW) EKKAHCIA D* 

ev Tw vopw exknotas DB d (IN LEGEM ECCLESIAE) 

ev TW Evvopw exKAnotas pP 

ev Tw Evvopw EKKANOLa Cet 

Both D* and D? are half-way between the two main variants (unless EKKAHCIA in D* is 
just a slip). The genuine variant to the dominant text is given by D® and d. 


The first three corrections all indicate that the corrector had access to a Greek 
text with readings similar to those of a Greek Vorlage of d. The same could be 
argued of the fourth. But the reading is more likely to be of a type which we will 
meet again, where he simply makes sense out of the text of D as he finds it, without 
reference to other models. 

In the last two readings the corrector adopts a variant found in only part of the 
rest of the tradition. 


Matthew 18.14 (59b/13): nuwv D* pc.; upwv & DB W f' al. Lvt Lvg; pov B 078 
f'5 pler. 
Acts 6.10 (436b/21): EIT D*; ur D® E; OM cet. 


Apart from these corrections, there are considerably more where the corrector 
takes the Greek out of agreement with the Latin. There are also important 
corrections where the Latin is lost, and others which do not affect the relationship 
between the columns. For convenience, we will take these groups together. 

First, there are a number where a distinctive D reading is eliminated. In all of 
these D*/d is almost or totally alone, and D® goes with the only other variant. 


Matthew 2.16 (sb/19): AIETEIAC D*; Suerous D5, bimatu d 
4.16 (9b/18): ev xwpa oxera D*; ev x. kat ox. DB 

The variant reflects a division amongst LX X manuscripts at Isa. 9.2. 
5.36 (13b/28): orev D; Tounoat DB»; facere d 

11.8 (32b/27): padaxors D* d; ev. pad. DB 

24.8 (80b/31): odvvwv D*; wdwov DB 

27.31 (98b/28): OM D* d; kat DB 
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John 6.63 (128b/25): OM D* d; «at DB 

Luke 4.27 (199b/11): varuas D*; varav D®; naemas d 
Mark 1.22 (286b/26): ovy D* d; kat ovx DB 

Acts 2.22 (420b/20): nuas D* d; vpas DF 

5.16 (432b/4): S¢ D* d; Se xa: D® 

§.28 (433b/15): wou D* d; kat wou D® 

5.31 (433b/25): ty Soén D*; ™ Se€eva DF 

5.39 (434b/31): pnmore Oeopayoe D*; pn. kat Jeon. D® 
6.9 (436b/17): OM D* d; kat acvas D® 

8.7 (444b/23): ywAoe D* d; kat xwdor DF 

15.27 (478b/28): rav7a D* d; 7a avra DF 

16.33 (484b/9): EAYCEN D* d; — eAdouaev DF 


Readings of this type where d is lost are 


Matthew 6.14 (16b/15): eav D*; eav yap D® 
Acts 8.24 (446b/12): wep: D*; umep pD® 

8.28 (446b/30): apparos D*; app. avrov D® 
20.35 (502b/15): Twv Aoywr D*; te Tw oy. DF 
22.6 (s08b/20): ATO D*; ~—s ex D® 

22.26 (s10b/24): OM D*; yap DB 


Alterations which do not affect the translation are at 


Acts 4.34 (430b/6): KAl OEPONTEC D*; edepov DF 

17.12 (487b/2): eAAnvwy D*; edAAnvidwy DF 

19.19 (495b/29): EYPON D*; kat eupov DP 

20.2 (498b/21): XPHCAMENOC D*; — rapaxadeoas avrous D® 

21.11 (504b/2): ANEAQWN AE D*; kat «AOwv D® 

21.19 (505b/2): OYC ACTTIAMENOC AIHTEITO ENA D*; Kat aon. avrous e&nyetro 
xabev D® 


Much more can be discovered in places where the evidence is more evenly split, 
or where there are three or more variant readings. These need to be examined in 
greater detail, with more manuscript evidence than has hitherto been provided. 

Particularly striking is the high number of agreements with the text of Codex 
Sinaiticus, especially the C group of correctors. 


Matthew 5.48 (14b/31): EN OYPANOIC D*; ev Tats oupavats pler. d; ovpavios NB 
D® al. 

19.28 (64b/7): xaOiceoBe D* al.; xaOnoecbe & BC DF al. 

21.42 (72b/25): usw D* d f" f al.; nuwy D® cet. 

John 1.15 (104b/30): etxov D* pler.; evrov uywv D® Lyvt (f) Lvg; ecrwy &* B* C* 
8.41 (137b/6): ovk eyevynOnpev B D*4; ov yeyewnycda PP N° C DF 
pler.; eyervneba N* (see p. 158 below) 

14.17 (159b/2): eorw P** B* D¥* Wal. d; core DP = eorar P* PN A BE pler. 
15.21 (162b/3): ess unas P® N° B D* al.; up A D® pler.; OM &* 

15.22 (162b/6): EIXAN D*;  — exyov AD® pler.; = ecyooay N BL pc. 
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15.24 (162b/11): The variants and their attestation are, for our purposes, identical with v. 22. 
16.13 (163b/20): ooa X B D* al.; oga av A D® @ pler. 

21.7 (179b/27): HAATO D*; nAdato D®,; eBadev eavtov cet. 

Luke 2.13 (189b/9): ovpavov B* D* d; ovpaviou % A B°™ DP cet. 

10.11 (227b/5): HMEIN D* = new P® A B C al. d; upiv N D® @ al. 

19.29 (262b/11): Bybarva N* B D*; BnBavav N° D® cet. 

Mark 3.3 (291b/17): eénpapevny D* pler.; eénpappevnv D8, tw TH Enpav % B C* 
al. 

4.12 (29$b/14): ADEOHCOMAI D*; adnow D5; adebnoeta/agedn NS B C 
cet; DEMITTAM d 

9.1 (314b/15): tees wSe Twv eornKoTwv B D* (TINE); twes tw woe eatnKotwy ® A C DB 
pler. 

For the question of the attribution of this correction, see I. A. Moir, ‘The Reading of Codex 
Bezae (D-05) at Mark ix. 1’, NTS 20 (1974), 105; H. Greeven, ‘Nochmals Mk ix. 1 in Codex 
Bezae (D, 05)’, NTS 23 (1977), 305-8. 

14.31 (338b/20): EAN MH AEH D* =eav pe Sen 8* C W O pler.; eav Sen pe 8° ABD? LN 
al. 

Acts 1.26 (418b/9): avtwv D* E al. plu. d; avros % A BC DB 

2.36 (422b/7): OM avrov D* d; avrov post kuptov 8 A BC DP al; avtov post 
xpsorov E P al. 

2.37 (422b/11): EINAN D*; eurovtes % D® 614; eurrov cet. 

2.42 (423b/1): TH KAACI D* = 79 xAaces N* AB Cd; «79 KAaoe DB = Kau Ty KAacet 
N° E P pler. 

3.24 (426b/7): O EAAAHCEN D*; ot edaAnoav & D®, ot expodytevoay C?; 
-ocot €daAnoay cet.; QUODQUOD LOCUTI SUNT d 

B.-L. (Apparatus, ad loc.) suggest that the corrupt D* reading is due to ogo: being omitted, 
as attested by Lvt (p*) sy(p) Cop (G67 sah) eth, and then o being supplied through Latin 
influence — quodquod standing, as is common, for quotquot. The restoration by D® is with & 
alone — a striking reading. 

6.11 (436b/24): Aeyovres N A D*; deyovras BC DF EHL P pler. 

7.26 (440b/1): TOTE D* d; tn Se E P pler.; ™m Te SN ABC D® Hal. 

7.33 (440b/28): OY D*; e6 w NABC D® 81; ev w EH P pler. 

ev w is harmonization to Exod. 3.5 LX X. D* is unidiomatic, and we find D® following & 
(B). 

8.9 (444b/28): EEECTANEN ?? D* (cj. Tischendorf); e€ecotwy Do =efcorwy EH P 
pler.; efvotavwv P™ & A BC pc. 

8.27 (446b/28): OM P74 %* A C* D*; os P N° BC? DBP EHL P cet. 

8.28 (446b/30): Kabnuevos P® D* pc.; kar kabnpevos SX ABC DF EHL P cet. 
11.18 (460b/26): EAO=AN D*; edoéacav P™ NB DP al.; edofalov AEH L P pler. 
13.46 (471b/9): EMAH D* =erecdn N* B 431; emdn 5¢ DP =emerdn Se N° A E* L P 
pler.; eres be P*® P™ C E* al. 

The original reading eecdy was corrupted to ee: Se, and followed by the conflation ewecdy 
be. 

14.19 (474b/9): OM D* d; 8 C D® E al. (and see further B.-L.); OM the whole 
phrase 8% A B HL P pler. 
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15.4 (476b/5): TAPEAOOHCAN D*; mapedexOncav P* X A B D® W 33 81 
pe. amredexOnaar pler. 

17.25 (488b/29): O AOYC D*; dous H pce.; S:80us & B D® cet. 

This is part of a bigger variant. 

19.27 (496b/26): «evduvever D* d pler.; xw5uvevae. D® Lvg; kwovvevat % 

ibid. (496b/30): H D*; nv DB cet. 

This also is within a longer variant. 


20.35 ($02b/13): TAC [  ] (aaae ?) D*; kat mavra C D® al; Tava Cet. 
21.24 ($05b/22): =YPWNTAI D*; évpnoovrar P* & B* DE Pal; éupnowvra A 
B? C HL pler. 


21.31 (506b/24): Kae Cnrovvrwy D* Lvt (d gig); tnrowrwy S€ D® H L P 
pler.; Cnrowrwy te 8 A BE pc.; Cnrovvrwy P™ Lyvt (p) 
21.32 (§06b/28): exarovrapyas % A B D* E pc.; exatovrapxous D® H L P pler. 


The high proportion of agreements with the Sinaiticus and the C group of 
correctors amounts in fact to twenty-five of these forty readings (table 29). 


Table 29. Agreements between Corrector B and the Codex Sinaiticus and the C 
group of its correctors 


With & With N° With neither 
Gospels 9 3 8 
Acts 12 3 
Total 19 6 I5 


The degree of agreement with X° is in fact very high, because D® never agrees 
with &* against N°. That is to say, the readings in which it agrees with the first 
hand of & it also shares with the c correctors. Its total number of agreements with 
X° is therefore twenty-five. In Acts the proportion of agreements is rather higher 
than it is in the Gospels. 

There is also an interesting number of agreements in the text of Acts between D® 
and the ninth-century Codex Porphyrianus (P*, 025). These amount to eleven out 
of a possible twenty-one. Four of these are shared with & as well, and three more 
with N°. 025 in Acts was described by von Soden as being K with some I readings. 
It is described by the Alands (Text, p.111) as “Category V’ (‘Manuscripts with a 
purely or predominantly Byzantine text’ (p. 156)). The point here is that the text of 
D® shows a slightly greater influence of what were to become Koiné readings than 
we find in &, although it should also be noted that, in these variants, % P twice 
agree against D®. Generally, the agreement between &° and D® is shared with the 
bulk of later manuscripts (but note Mk 14.31). Although this could be taken to 
weaken the force of a claim for any affinity between them, it is the fact of the 
number of agreements with % and &° that bears weight. 
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The group of C correctors to the Sinaiticus is very fully described by Milne and 
Skeat. They allocate the corrections to (in chronological order) C’, CPamph cbr 
C™, C3, C° and C™ (pp. 46-50). Of these, only C? and C®? made any corrections 
in the Gospels and Acts. The date of the whole group has yet to be authoritatively 
determined. 


The latest date suggested is the seventh century, the earliest is the fifth. Sir Frederick 
Kenyon and Professor Hunt agree in regarding the sixth century as possible, but the 
former is inclined to accept the seventh as equally possible, while the latter is more 
disposed to favour an early date. (Lake, p. xii, col. 2) 


Milne and Skeat record these two extremes, observing only that ‘lack of 
comparative material enforces caution upon whosoever would decide between the 
two dates’ (p.65). One may add that Kenyon’s tendency seems to have been 
towards dating manuscripts too late. The absolute terminus ante quem is the fall of 
Caesarea to the Arabs in 638. It should also be noted that all the A and B correctors, 
who were regarded by Lake and his predecessors as ‘probably belonging to the 
fourth, and certainly not later than the fifth century’ (p. xx, col. 2), are shown by 
Milne and Skeat to be the work of scribes A and D (pp. 4off). There is therefore less 
obstacle to moving the date of the C correctors forward into the fifth century. 

If the date of these corrections is still uncertain, their provenance may be fixed 
with an unexpected degree of certainty. The evidence is set out fully by Lake. The 
colophons to Ezra and Esther, written by CPamph state that the corrector used a 
maAatoraros Avav manuscript that had been corrected against Origen’s Hexapla by 
Pamphilus, in about the year 309. Pamphilus lived in Caesarea. There is, as Lake 
admits (pp. xi—xii), no proof that this manuscript was still in Caesarea when CP2™P 
used it. However, he refers also to the close connection in the Pauline epistles 
between 8° and H?*" (015). This latter manuscript has a colophon stating that it 
had been corrected against a codex from Pamphilus’ library in Caesarea, that had 
been written by him. 

The attempt to link the genuine Euthaliana with Caesarea is difficult and 
complicated, but Robinson concluded that ‘A Euthalian codex ... was brought to 
Caesarea, and there corrected by MSS in the great library: the MS used to correct 
the Pauline Epistles being one written by the hand of Pamphilus himself 
(Euthaliana, p. 36). 

015, which is of the sixth century, thus provides evidence of a manuscript of 
Pamphilus still at Caesarea. 

The character of the divisions of & and B in Acts, and their relation to the Euthalian system (Robinson, 
Pp. 36-43; Ropes, pp. xli-xliv), concerns the origin of &, and not &*. However, the nature of the 
chapter divisions added to Isaiah by 8°° might repay examination. 

It should be added that scholarly discussions on this subject are often imprecise or misleading (e.g. S. 
Jellicoe, The Septuagint and Modern Study Oxford, 1968, pp.181f). The Esther colophon gives 
Pamphilus’ own note, and the relation to the Hexapla is made quite clear: there is no justification for 


confusion. To achieve perfect clarity in writing on the Euthaliana, on the other hand, is virtually 
impossible. 
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There is circumstantial evidence, therefore, that the Sinaiticus was in Caesarea at 
some point in the fifth to the sixth centuries. The arguments in favour of its having 
been copied there are strong. 

The implication of this for our study of Corrector B is that there is evidence to 
suggest that Codex Bezae may also have been in Caesarea, or somewhere 
susceptible to Caesarean influence, at an early stage in its life, perhaps during the 
fifth century. Certainly D® used a text with strong Caesarean associations. 

This text was one which was based heavily on the & text, yet in a modified form. 
The point that D® never agrees with the first hand of % against the C correctors 
must be given full weight. This modification belongs to a wider move towards 
what was to become the standard text of later centuries, and has certain elements in 
common with it — the D® text might be described as N+N°+P. 

But this is not the whole character of Corrector B. We have already noted 
several places where his alteration seemed to reflect a text not dissimilar from that 
of D* or d. Examples of this are rare, though we must not forget that on occasion 
his emendations are to a longer text found only in D. In addition to those noted 
already, the longer text of D at Jn 7.39 is a good example: D* read TO TINA 
AION EIT AYTOIC, which D® altered to ro ava To aytov em avrous. 

We saw also that there are corrections which amount to conjectural emend- 
ations — alterations to the text of D to make sense of it, without reference to other 
manuscripts. In these readings we sometimes see new variants coming into 
existence, and can observe how a free text such as that of D continues to generate 
new readings, even in careful hands. 


Luke 5.5 (201b/17—18) 

OY MH TTAPAKOYCOMAI D* d;_ ov pn zapaxovoopev D?;  yadAaow 70 Suxrvov 8 AB 
pler.; non praeteribo d, non intermittimus Lvt (e) 

xaAaconev and yaAaowpev are also attested in the manuscripts. 

His source could be a Greek manuscript with a text like that reflected in the Palatinus, I 
suggest that it is more likely that he is emending on the basis of EAABOMEN in the line 
above. 

Mark 14.56 (340b/30-1): EYEYAOMAPTYPOYN EAETON  D*; FALSUM 
TESTIMONIUM DICEBANT d; eevdouaprupovv Kas edeyov D®; Aeyovres 118 157 
209; Aeyovres ort nKovoapev autov AeyovTos 2443 epevdouaprtupovr cet. 

Acts 7.11 (438b/19) 

E® OAHC THC AIrYNITOY D*; ed odns THs yns aryuntov DB 

ep oAnv thy ynv acy. P*® P* NA BC; ef oAnv THY ynv acy. E H P al. pier. 

super omnem terram aegypti d e 

8.23 (446b/9) 

HN TAP TIIKPIAC XOAH KAI CYNAECMW D* (deest d) 

ets yap mxpiav yoAns Kat ovvdeopov D® 

ets yap xoAnv miKptas Kat Cvvdeopor cet. 

His correction to the clearly impossible D* text has produced a new variant. 
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8.27 (446b/29): IEPOYCAAHM D* (deest d); ev cep. D® L; Ets LEp. PC. 

D® has supplied the wrong preposition, agreeing by chance with L. 

17.8 (486b/21): AKOYCANTEC D#*; axoucavra D®; axovoavras cet. 

D reads TOYC TIOAITAPKAC KAI TON OXAON instead of zov oxAov Kat Tous 
moATapxas; axovoavras Tavta was then wrongly taken with «as AaBovres at the beginning 
of v.9, and became AAOYCANTEC TAYTA. D? is aware that this is wrong, and corruptly 
emends AKOYCANTEC to agree with oxAov. 

22.28 (510b/29) 

KAI ATIOKPIOEIC O XEIAIAPXOC KAI EITTEN D* (deest d) 

Kot amoxpies 0 xercapyxos emev avrw DB 

amexpiOn de (or re or OM) 0 xtAtapyos cet. 

D®’s emendation removes the construction of a participle followed by «a: and a finite verb. 


It is to be concluded that Corrector B had three sources for his corrections — a 
text which represents the % text modified by &° and other elements, a text with 
readings similar to D*/d, and his own wit. The remaining question is of the 
relationship between the first two of these. Several possible situations could be 
-envisaged. 

One is that he made use of two manuscripts, each representing one of these two 
sources. The other is that he used a single manuscript, which contained readings of 
both these types. There seem to be no grounds for establishing either of these 
possibilities as more likely than the other, although it seems to me that the first is 
preferable. 

Can we draw any more precise conclusions, then, about the relation of this 
second manuscript to D? We are bound to ask whether it could even have been the 
exemplar. In favour of the possibility is the fact that removal of mistakes of an 
obvious nature accounts for a high proportion of B’s corrections, though not as 
high as those of G. If this were so, then we would be bound to ascribe as high an 
authority to B’s alterations as we have given to those by G. However, we do not 
have strong grounds for placing B so early, and the change in textual preference 
shown by the corrector’s other manuscript (according to my suggestion) makes it 
unlikely that he can have been so close to D*. 

With this corrector, we can see Codex Bezae moving out of an environment in 
which its text is accepted as the tradition, into a freer one where an eclectic 
atmosphere prevails. This is not to claim that this represents a change of place for it. 
A change in atmosphere and a lively interest in different traditions is amply 
attested. 


CORRECTOR D 


An even greater proportion of this hand’s corrections are to Acts. Apart from the 
beginning of Matthew (twenty corrections up to Féob), he shows little interest in 
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Table 30. Corrections by Corrector D 


Col. Mt Jn Lk Mk Ac Total 
Greek 28 13 17 II 96 165 
Latin — I — = I 2 
Both _ —_ _— —_— I I 


any of the Gospels (see table 30). Forty-six of the corrections to Acts are from 
F493b onwards (in ten Greek columns). 

Let us deal first with the corrections in which he touched the Latin text. The 
correction to both columns is at F493b/494, ll. 27-8 (Ac 19.2): 


AapBavovow twes D* sah sy (h™*)=ACCIPIUNT QUIDAM ds; eorw and est DP 
(though QUIDAM is not deleted) Gr. cet. Lat. cet. 


The pressing question here is why the Latin should suddenly have become for 
him important enough to be worth altering along with the Greek. Other 
corrections of equal or greater significance do not receive the same treatment. The 
question remains intriguing and insoluble. 

The corrections to the Latin column only are 


F148/28 (Jn 11.32): VIDES d; videns d? aur f Lvg; et vidit/-et/-isset Lvt (pler.) 


There is proper uncertainty as to whether this single letter n can be attributed to a 
particular corrector. It is not altogether like his n on the facing verso, 1.14, although 
the first vertical and its relation to the oblique stroke are certainly similar. The 
correction is merely orthographic. 


F505/33 (Ac 21.18): ERANT AUTEM d*; omnes erant autem D?; et... omnes 
Lvt (gig); et omnes Lvg (T); omnesque Lvg (cet.) 


Corrections to slips of the pen and other minor errors by Corrector D show a 
slightly different pattern from those of the first three correctors. There are eighteen 
corrections of vowels, fourteen of consonants, movable nu is inserted seven times, a 
missing syllable nine, the article also nine: endings are corrected in fifteen places. 


Correction of vowels: w to o four times; € to a three times; t to y and 0 to a twice; 
0 to w, v to ot, 7 tO v, oF tO v, a tO t, € CO 4, € tO Et, EL tO at, and 7 to at once each. 
Consonantal corrections include 6 to 7 twice, 7 to 8, 8 to r, 7 to 8, « to x once, and 
v to vy in IWANHC twice (417b/28, 493b/2). 

Movable » is inserted at F247b/31, 259b/27, 315b/21, 417b/10, 495b/18, 31, 
498b/15, always before a consonant except at 495b/18 (see Gignac, 1,114). 
With the insertion of the article, D* is unique each time, except for 156b/21 (Jn 
13.27) and 497b/2 (Ac 19.28), where it has slight support. 
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There are a number of other miscellaneous corrections — 


156b/21: x to K 
188b/28: XAPA to xwpa 
209b/23: KAAEI to Aade 
498b/5: Ol KAI to «ae on 
19: ATOCTIACAMENOC to azacracapevos (the first 7a later deleted 
by points over it) 
soob/5: TIAPEAABOMEN to zapeBaAopev 
16: TIPOC AYTOYC to zpos avrous 
505b/13:_ N in EN erased but not the E 


We turn now to the rest of his corrections. 


Matthew 5.36 (13b/28—9): TOEIN D*; mownoat DBP, FACERE d 

10.28 (31b/3): COA=AI D*; amoxrwat DP =amoxrewwas cet.; occidere d 

12.34—-5 (37b/32): AAAEI ATAQA ATAOOC D* d; Aadet o ayabos DP cet. 

12.39 (38b/13): COLD*; = avr DP d cet. 

1§.1I, 18, 20 (49b/22, 24, sob/9, 14, 16) 

KOWWVE ... KOWWVEL ... KOWWWVEL ... TA KOWWVOUVTA ... Kowwwver D*K 

KOWOL ... KOWOL ... KOWOL... Ta KOWouTA ... Kowor D? cet. 

Communicare is used by d. 

17.5 (55b/20): ETECKIAZEN D* d; emeoxtacev D? cet. 

Compare par. Lk 9.34 (-1alev P® & B pc., -tacev P*® A C D W @ pler.). 

18.20 (60b/1): OYK EICIN TAP D*; ov yap ecow DP d cet. 

21.24 (7ob/17): OM D* al d; ov DP cet. 

24.38 (83b/19): THC HMEPAC D*; THs nNuepas ns DP; NS NuEpas cet.; 

in eum diem d 

John 12.40 (153b/20): orpadwow Pe PE & B D* 33; emtotpadwow A D? pler. 
13.36 (157b/14): MOI CY D*¥*™; prot ov voy DP; pos vv & B pler.; TU MEd 
15.13 (161b/11): wa P%® &* D* @ d; wa tis &° A B DP cet. 

15.19 (161b/28): HTE D*; ovx core D? cet.; ERATIS d 

16.23 (164b/21): ea» B C D* L; ott eav DP; ott av & A pler. 

16.32 (165b/11): kas 8 A B C* D* L 33 d; Ka voy P22¥id pos C3 DP pler. 

Luke 23.46 (279b/31): wapariOnus D* W ¥, mapatiepar P® XN A BC K 
al.; mraparibepe D?; tapabncopa: pler. 

Although the editions (e.g. Tischendorf, IGNT), following Scrivener, take the D? reading 
to be wapariBerpu, the letter which they read as « is just part of the poorly erased 7. The 
corrector is trying to introduce the P® & B reading. 

Mark 1.9 (285b/25): THN IOPAANHN D*; tov topd. DP pler. 

13.31 (335b/2): ov B D*; ov pn D? cet. 

15.11 (343b/14): TW OXAGW) D*; tov oxAov D? cet.; turbas d 

Acts 1.17 (417b/10): os eAaye D*; kat edaxev DP d cet. 

1.24-5 (418b/5): ANAAABEIN D*; eva AaBew DP d pler. 

According to B.-L., eva AaBew stood in the exemplar of D. I see no reason why this should be 
so. 
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2.18 (420b/8): KAI ETW D*; xatye DP cet. 

2.30 (421b/19): EIAQN D*; evdws DP cet. 

5.24 (433b/4): TENHTAI D*; yevorro D? pler.; FIERET d 
§.26 (433b/10): nyayov D* d (DEDUCEBANT); nyev D? al. 


5.36 (434b/14): deeAvOn D*; avnpebn D? cet.; INTERFECTUS EST d 
7-33 (440b/27): Avcov D* pler.; Avoat DP 618 

7.43 (442b/8): ET! TA MEPH D*vi4; em exewa D? cet.; in illas partes d 
8.20 (446b/1): APTYPION D*; 70 apyuptov cov DP cet.; deest d 


10.46 (458b/22) 

D* is illegible. B.-L. conjecture AOZAZONTOON for peyaduvovtwr. 

yAwoous Kat peyaduvovrwr D? cet. 

LINGUIS ET MAGNIFICANTES d 

II.1 (458b/32) 

TOIC ATTOCTOAOIC KAI TOIC AAEA®OIC Ol D* 

Tos amoaToAas Kat Tos adeApors Tors DP 

ot amoaToAot Kas or adeAdor o« d cet. 

There is also a correction later in the passage by DF. 

12.2 (462b/17): paxarpa B* D* pler.; paxarpy % A B* DP 81 

13.8 (466b/19): ETOIMAC D*; ~— eAupras DP cet; —etoemas d 

13-20 (468b/1): EWC D*; pera ravra ws D? pler.; ws P*?N ABC al.d 
13.47 (471b/13): ENTETAAKEN D*; evreraAre nuw DP =evreradras nuuv pler.; 
DEDIT NOBIS d 

14.15 (4736/24): DWNOYNTEC D* d (VOCIFERANTES); Aeyovres DP pler. 
17.27 (489b/3): auvro D* dIR; — avrov DP cet. 

17.30 (489b/17): TAPIAWN D*; mepidwv DP 463; OM P74 pc.; umepidwv 
cet. 

Neither zapopaw nor mepiopaw is found elsewhere in the New Testament. 

ibid. (4896/18): INA TTANTEC D* d; | wavtas NA BD? Epc; — waor pler. 
17.34 (4896/28): EKOAAHOHCAN D*; KodAnBevres D? cet.; CUM ESITASSENT 
d 

18.6 (490b/22): ETL TACCOMENWN D**4; ayreraacopevwv D? pler.; 
RESISTENTIBUS d 

18.15 (491b/30): Cntnpa P’* D* pler. d; (nrnpara % A BD? E al. 

18.16 (491b/33): ameAucev D*; annAacev D? cet. d 

18.17 (492b/1): ATOAABOMENO! D*; emAaBopevor DP cet.; 
ADPRAEHENDENTES d 

ibid. (492b/4) 

TL JW TAAAIWL JEN D* 

Kat ovdev TouTwy Tw yadduwve enedrev DP cet. (eneddev N pler.) 

TUNC GALLIO FINGEBAT EUM NON VIDERE d 

19.6 (494b/6): ew avrors D*; em avrous D? cet.; SUPER EOS d 

19.10 (494b/21-3) 

E[W}JC MANTEC O} KATOIKOYNTEC THN ACIAN [H]JKOYCAN TOYC AOTOYC TOY 
KY IOYAAIO! KAI EAAHNEC D* 
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Wore aTavTas TOUS KaTOLKOUVTAS THY actav akoucat Tov Aoyov ToU ‘KD iovdatous Te Kat 
eAdqvas DP 

ware mavras etc. c. DP cet. 

ITA UT OMNES QUI HABITANT ASIAM AUDIRENT VERBA DN? IUDAEIQUE ET 
CRAECI d 

19.11 (494b/24): Se D* pc.; ze D? cet. 

19.15 (49sb/10) 

TOTE ATIEKPIOH ... EINEN D*; tore amexpiOn ... Kat evrrev DP 

TUNC RESPONDENS ... DIXIT d; amoxpiBev ... evrrev Cet. 

19.20 (495b/31): ETAHOYNE D*; ern Ouvero DP; toxvev pler.; 

CRESCEBAT ET CONVALESCEBAT d 

D* has been influenced by 12.24, as has DP. But the Latin column has not (at 12.24 it reads 
AUGEBATUR ET MULTIPLICABATUR). 

19.39 (498b/10): EN TW) NOM@) EKKAHCIA D*; ev Tw vouw exkAnatas D®; ev 7] 
evvouw exxAnavas D?, IN LEGEM ECCLESIAE d; ev TT Evvopw exkAnota Cet. 
20.1 (498b/18): TAPAKEAEYCAC D* “4; rapaxadecas SA BD? E pc.; OMHL 
P pler. 

ibid. (498b/19): ATOCTTIACAMENOC D*; anacracapevos te D?; aoracapevos 
cet. 

20.4 (498b/28): BEPYIAIOC D*; Beporatos A? B D? al.; BERYENSIS d 

ibid. (498b/31): AOYBEPIOC D*; SepBasos D? cet.; DOVERIUS d 

20.18 (soob/18): ED HC D*; ~=INQUAd; — ag ns D? pler. 

20.24 (sorb/5—6) 

AOTON EX) MOI OYAE TIOIOYMAI THN YYXHN MOY D* 

Noyou rrovoupar THY uxnv P*! R* BC DP 

Aoyo exw ovde morovupar THY puxnv P™* N° A pc. 

Aoyov rrovoupat ovde exw THY puxnv pov EH L P al. pler. 

CURA EST MIHI NEQUE HABEO IPSAM ANIMAM d 

ibid. (sotb/9): ON D*; QUOD d; qv D? cet. 

20.27 (sorb/20): HMIN D*; ypu D? d cet. (with variations in the position of the word) 
20.31 (sorb/33): AE D*; kat DP cet.; acd 

20.38 (502b/24): MEAAEI COI D*; peAAovew D? cet.; deest d 

21.1 (502b/27-8) 

KAI ENI[BJANT[EJC ANHX@HMEN ATIOCTIACOENTWN AE HMWN D* 

ws Se eyevero avaxOnvat nuas arocracbevOas an avrwy D? cet. (with variations between 
p-m. and s.m. of % A B) 

deest d 

21.2 (502b/33): DYNEIKHN D*; dowexny D? = downy cet.; deest d 

21.12 (504b/10): TAPAKAAOYMEN D*; — rapexaAovjev DP d cet. 

21.21 (sosb/11) 

TOYC KATA EONH EICIN {OYAAIOIC D* 

Tous kata ta €Ovy Tavras iovdatous D? cet. 

QUI IN GENTIBUS SUNT IUDAEOS d 

ibid. (505b/13): MHTE EN TOIC EONECIN AYTOY D*; pende ¢ [sic vid.] tous eBeaw 
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avrous DP; unde rors efear cet.; NEQUE GENTES EIUS AMBULANT d 
Tischendorf notes that e@veow is a common error in the manuscripts. 


21.24 (50s$b/25): AAA OTI TIOPEYOY D*; adda arorxets 6 DP; SED AMBULANS d 


By far the majority of these significant corrections are in Acts — there are nine in 
Matthew, seven in John, one in Luke, three in Mark and forty-eight in Acts. Forty- 
two of them alter the relationship between the two columns. In eleven (nine from 
Acts), the correction agrees with the Latin text. In eighteen (ten from Acts), it 
disagrees with it. And in thirteen (ten in Acts), both the first hand and the corrector 
show a different text from the Latin. This random pattern indicates that the 
corrector was interested only in the Greek text. 

Further examination shows that this corrector knew a good text. Most of his 
alterations (forty-three in fact) are with all, or nearly all, other Greek manuscripts. 
He has a reading otherwise unattested in only twelve (including Ac 7.33 and 17.30 
meptowy, where there is support from 618 and 463 respectively). Apart from these, 
where the Greek evidence splits, he generally follows the S% B text ~ Lk 23.46; Ac 
5.26; 12.2; 17.30 mavras; 18.15; 20.1 mapaxadecas; 20.4 Bepotatos (not with &); 
20.24 Aoyou Trotoupat THY uynv (not with N°). He disagrees with them only at Jn 
12.40; 16.32 (but with C’); Ac 13.20. In each place, one or both of D*/d agrees with 
SB. At Jn 16.23 he follows & A pler. against B C pc. 

The character of this group of corrections seems therefore to be straightforward. 
We have a picture of a corrector who, as his reading of Acts progresses, becomes 
more and more concerned with the character of the text he is studying, and 
eventually goes to some trouble to alter it. In spite of his fading interest in 
Matthew, this is very different from, for instance, G, whose activity is all at the 
beginning of the codex and the beginning of Acts. Moreover, some of D’s 
corrections at the end of Acts are very extensive, on one occasion consisting in the 
recasting of three lines of the manuscript. 

In correcting the Gospels and the first part of Acts, he generally makes use of the 
most widely attested text. Towards the end of Acts he comes out more strongly in 
favour of a more specific type of text. This suggests a scholar with some breadth of 
learning. The fact that his writing is not always of the neatest (‘rude changes’ is 
Scrivener’s phrase (p. xxv)) might be taken as support for this— he is a scholar, not a 
scribe. 

The milieu of this corrector may not be far removed from that of Corrector B: 
Corrector B is closest to 8°; D to & B (02). Besides suggesting a degree of 
continuity between the two, this evidence strengthens the suggestion that C 
preceded B. 


CORRECTOR E 


The proportion of E’s corrections that are to Acts is yet larger even than that of D 
(table 31). Besides the numerical bias, almost all of his corrections to the Gospels are 
more trivial than those to Acts. 
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Table 31. Corrections by Corrector E 


Col. Mt Jn Lk Mk Ac Total 


Greek 2 9 6 3 45 65 


Again, we first examine the lesser corrections. We have insertion of a missing 
syllable nine times; insertion of a missing consonant three times; insertion of 
movable nu once (F482b/12 — before a consonant). 

Correction of vowels is found eight times — once each € to et, € to t, € to at, n to et, 
ton, 0 tow, 0 to ov, os to w. Correction of a consonant occurs twice: ¢ to a and + to 
0. 

An aorist ending is altered at 47 1b/22 (TAPWTPYNON to -uvav); and at 487b/14 
KATACTANONTEC is changed to xatorwvres. 

The article is inserted at five places in Acts. D* is unique in omitting it at three 
(470b/22, 480b/9, 485b/28). At 433b/27 (Ac 5.31) D® is accompanied only by the 
twelfth-century manuscript 3 in reading a¢eow twv apapriwv. At 480b/30 (Ac 
16.4) the addition of rwv before aocroAwy is in a longer reading found only in D. 

Finally, at 160b/6 the nomen sacrum TIAP has been altered to amp. 

The following are the larger corrections by this hand. 


John 4.38 (117b/3): OM D* d; o DE 

8.26 (135b/30): tov koopov D*;, tovrov tov Koopov DE 

14.28 (160b/6): 0 matnp D*; o matnp pou DE 

Mark 5.30 (300b/15): tnv Suvapw efeABovoav am avrov D* d; ryv duv. thv e€eAO. am avrov 
DE 

7.11 (308b/20): MOY D*; e€ euov DE d 

Acts 2.9 (419b/9): IOYAAIAN KAI D* d; iovd. te kar DE 

5.15 (431b/31): KATA TIAATEIAC D* d; kat ets tas tAateras DE 

5.26 (433b/10): META BIAC D* d; ov pera Bras DE 

5.32 (433b/28): eouev paprupes P™*¥4 & D*; eopev avrov paptupes DF; 

IPS! TESTES SUMUS d 

7.34 (440b/30): tov Aaov D* d; tov Aaov pou DE 

8.3 (444b/s): CYNKOMICANTEC D*; ovvexopoav te DE; 
CONPORTAVERUNT’QUAE d* (-que d*™) 

11.7 (459b/26): avacra D*; avaotas DE d 

11.26 (461b/26-8) 

CYNEXYOHCAN OXAON IKANON KAI TOTE TIPWTON EXPHMATICEN EN 
ANTIOXEIA Ol MAGHTAI XPEICTIANOI D* 

ovvavaxvOnvat Ty exxAnora & bidaéat oxAov ixavov XpnuaTroTat TPWTWS EV AVTLOXELA TOUS 
pabnras xpecortavous DE 

COMMISCERE ECCLESIAM ET TUNC PRIMUM NUNCUPATI SUNT IN ANTIOCHIA’ 
DISCIPULOS CHRISTIANOS d 
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13.17 (467b/27): AIA TON AAON D* d; kat Tov Aaoy DE 

13.19 (476b/33): Hv ynv rw addopuia D*; auToLs THY yn avTwr addopuiw DF 
15.29 479b/2): The addition found in D and some minuscules contains a correction by E: 
MH TIOIEIN D*; py motewrar DE scil. un rovecre 

15.35 (479b/23): KAI META D* d; pera kat DF 

16.9 (481b/11): avnp paxedwv tis D* d; avnp pak. 71s nv DE 

16.11 (481b/20): veazroAw D*; veav toAw DE 

17.12 (487b/2) 

EAAHNWN KAI TWN EYCXHMONQN D* 

eAAnuidwr K. Twv evay. « DB 4 

eAAnridwy yuvarkwy Tw evox. 6 DE 

17.23 (488b/18): AICTOPQWN D*; PERSPICIENS ds; avabewpuv DF 

17.26 (489b/1): kata opobectay D*; Kat Tas opobeaas DE d 

17.27 (489b/5): HMQN D* d; + umapywv DF 

20.18-19 (s00b/20-1) 

HN TIANTOC XPONOY AOYAEYWN TW KG D* 

Tov mavTa xpovov eyevounyv SovAcvwy Tw ‘kw DE 

FUI PER OMNE TEMPORE SERVIENS DNO. d 

20.27 (so1b/19): tw avayyetAa D*; Tov pn avayyerar DE d 

20.38 (502b/25): TO TIRPOCWITON D*; +avrov DF; deest d 

21.13 (s04b/15): QOOPYBOYNTEC D*; =CONTURBANTESD; — ouvOpumrovres DF 


There is nothing particularly distinctive about this text. Its influence on the 
Greek is to increase the number of places where it diverges from the Latin column: 
six corrections agree with the Latin, and twelve differ from it. 

Fifteen corrections are in common with all or nearly all other manuscripts. 
Three (Ac 5.15; 16.9, 11) are in common with & B against the majority text. One 
(Ac 5.32) is with E H L P against 8 B. One (jn 14.28) is with &*° and most other 
manuscripts. One (Ac 8.3) is with Ee. One (Jn 8.26) is with the majority of Old 
Latin manuscripts and no other Greek witnesses. Four (Mk 5.30; Ac 11.26; 13.19; 
17.27) are unique. 

We cannot be precise about the kind of text known to Corrector E. The low 
proportion of unique readings suggests that he preferred to be safe and follow 
manuscript evidence when he made a correction. It may be that he consulted more 
than one manuscript in correcting Acts. The agreement with Old Latin 
manuscripts at Jn 8.26 is surely coincidence. 

The character of the hand makes it impossible that he could have been a 
professional scribe. 

Scrivener, who believed that E was responsible for ARXI at Ac 5.27 (433/13), 
wrote of the ‘Latin R betraying his nation’ (p. xxv). Harris (Annotators, p. 10) 
expanded on this somewhat. A Latin corrector working almost exclusively on the 
Greek text would be valuable support for Harris’ theory that the Greek text has 
been Latinized. It would also indicate that the manuscript was in Latin hands in 
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about 700, and thus damage Fischer’s scheme. In fact, neither that correction, nor 
those to the Latin attributed to E by Scrivener, can have been by him. There is 
absolutely no reason for thinking him to have been anything other than a Greek 
speaker. 


CORRECTOR H 


We have here another corrector whose enthusiasm came in bursts — twelve 
corrections up to Matthew 21, then only two until John 4, none from John 8 to 
Luke 1, then only two between Luke 7 and Mark 3, and none in Mark after 6.50 (or 
possibly even 5.6). Apart from a gap between chapters 8 and 11, H’s activity in Acts 
is more sustained (see table 32). 


Table 32. Corrections by Corrector H 


Col Mt Jn Lk Mk Ac Total 
Greek 14 7 9 4 §2 86 
Latin _ — 2? — —_ 2? 


Just over half of H’s corrections, forty-eight in fact, are orthographic or minor. 
There are seventeen corrections of vowels, ten of consonants, one insertion of the 
article, seven corrections of forms, and fourteen corrections of nonsense. 


Corrections of vowels: « to ec four times; o to w three times; a to € and 7 toe 
twice; w to o, v to 0, € toa, € to y, 7 to v Once each. For the reading of D* at 
456/32 (ENAPTOYCIN), compare the confusion of evepyns with evapyns at 
Heb. 4.12 B, which is also reflected in Latin Mss at 1 Cor. 16.9 (Lvt (de fg) Lvg) 
and Philem. 6 (Lvt (d e f) Lvg). 

Of consonants: 6 to 7 five times; 5 to 7 three times; ¢ to 7 and x to y once each. 
Insertion of article: 69b/5, where D* alone omits it. 

Corrections of forms include: 11b/15 AAA to adas (aAdas bis &%, and see A.-G. 
s.v.); 81b/18 ECTC to es70s with 8 B*¥ FGHL V ATal., and at 137b/9 the 
restoration of D*’s original eAnjAvOov, where D® had read eAndAv6a. 


Twenty-six of these corrections are to the Gospels, showing that his corrections 
to Acts are of a weightier character. 
We turn to his remaining corrections. 


Matthew 16.4 (52b/19): Cyret onprov D*; onpiov Cytee DY d (SIGNUM QUERIT 
d*; signum quaerit d°) 

16.16 (53b/19): TO CWZONTOC D* d*; tov owlovtos DA; tov Cwvros DH d& 
John 7.4 (129b/22): EN MAPHCIA AYTO D*; ev mrapnote avtos DH 
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8.40 (137b/2): HKOYCEN D*4 d; nxouca DA 

8.41 (137b/6): ov« eyerynPnpev D*# d; ov yeyerynea DB 

Mark 4.31 (297b/3):.0 OTI AN D*; os oray DH 

Acts 1.6 (415b/26): TOY ICPAHA D*; tw tap. DH 

Wordsworth and White cite an important note from Bede on this: ‘non huius israel sed huic 
israel et sicut in gr. manifestum est ubi r@ "Jap. et non rot "Top. scriptum est’. 

2.30 (421b/21): KAPAIAC D* d (PRAECORDIA), oo¢vos DH 

2.32 (421b/27): TOYTON OYN THN p+; TouTOV Tov ‘op DH 

§.28 (433b/19): exesvou D*; tourov D¥ d (huins) 

7.3 (437b/18): ATIO D*; ex DH 

7.29 (440b/12): OYTWC KAI E®YTAAEYCEN D*; ADQUE ITA PROFUGIT 
d; eduyev de DH 

7.49 (442b/25): MOY P7* D* d (MEUS); poe DH 

This variant reflects that in the citation — Isa. 66.1 LXX: pov] poe & A. 

8.7 (444b/20): ATIO or TAPA TIOAAOIC D* d (A MULTIS); zoAdAoe D4 

This is part of a variant that extends from the beginning of the verse. 

12.22 (465b/10): dwvae D* d; gary D4 

12.25 (465b/18): ATECTPEYEN D*; imeatpeav D# d (REVERSI SUNT) 

ibid. (465b/20): TON IWANHN D*; kas ewavyy DB; = IOHANNEN d 

13.1 (465b/28): KA TETPAPXOY D* d; — rou rerp. DH 

13.6 (466b/10): KAl TIEPIEAG@ONTWN AE AYTWN D*; SeMovtaw Se avtwy 
D4; — CUM PERGRESSI FUISSENT d 

ibid. (466b/14): BAPIHCOYA (or -AN?) D*; BARIESUAM d; Bapinoovy D4 
13.27 (468b/28): TAC TPAMAC D* d; Kat tas dwvas DH 

See also the correction by DF to this verse. 

13.31 (469b/9): TAEIONAC D*; mAevous D4 

All other manuscripts have zAeous, but the whole sentence is differently cast in D. A 
corrector (H?) has changed ANABAINOYCIN earlier in the verse to avaBaow by placing 
points over INOY. 

14.20 (474b/16): TON MAQHTWN AYTOY D* d; rw pad. avrov DE 

ibid. (474b/19): [|  ] D*; ovv DE d 

I suspect that D* may have read kat. 

15.7 (476b/17): ANECTHCEN EN TINT TIETPOC KAI EITIEN D* d; avacras mETpos 
evrev DH 

15.12 (477b/7—-8): BAPNABAN KAI TIAYAON ESHTOYMENOI D* d; BapvaBa kar 
maviou e€yyoupevww DH 

15.17 (477b/24): MO!HCEI D*; o mrowwv DH (and cp. Amos 9.12 LXX); _faciens d 
16.22 (483b/4): TOTE D* d; xa D# 

17.11 (486b/32): exes D*; exot DH 

17.12 (487b/2-3) 

EAAHNWN KAI TWN EYCXHMONWN ANAPEC KAI TYNAIKEC D* 

eAAnuidwy Kat Tav evox. « avdpes Kat yuvarxes DB d 

EAAnvidwr yuvaikwy Twv evox. «& avdpes Kat yuvatkes DE 


eAAQviday yuvatkwv Tww evox. « avSpwr ov« odcyot DH 
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The following line, IKANOI ETICTEYCAN, has been enclosed within brackets by 
someone. 

17.18 (487b/33): BeAn D*; edo. DH 

17.25 (488b/28-9) 

TIRPOCAEOMENOC / OTI OYTOC O AOYC D* d 

mpood. | ouros S:80us (or mpo08. | ort ovros Si50vs) D® 

mpoasd. tt avros | ovros Si50us DH 

18.20 (492b/15): TE D* d; Se DH 

ibid. (ibid.): avrwy D* d; avrov DH 

18.21 (492b/19): ANA[ JW D*; REVERTI d; avaxapapw DH 
ibid. (492b/20): TOY EOECOY D*; ms ed. DH 

19.33 (497b/18): KATEBIBACAN D*; mpoeBiBacay DH 

19.37 (498b/3): Beav D*; beov DH 


There are a number of interesting things about these corrections. First is the re- 
adoption of the first hand’s readings at Jn 8.40, 41. The move away from the Bezan 
text by Correctors A and B has been reversed. With this belongs the higher 
proportion of corrections which share the text supported by the Latin column — 
there are seven which are like this, and eleven which show a different text from that 
in the Latin (in the remaining six it differs from both columns). This presents a 
contrast with, for example, our next corrector — F. 

There are also four unique readings (Jn 7.4; Ac 13.6; 17.12, 25). The first three are 
partial corrections which make a hybrid between D and the majority reading. The 
fourth would be called a conflation of the two, except for the reading te. 

Most of the corrections (twenty of them) are into agreement with all or nearly 
all other manuscripts. Only at Ac 8.7 does Corrector H follow ® A B C against 
later texts. In four other places he adopts a later text against the % B type (Ac 13.6 
Bapenoovy with AHL P al.; 19.33 with HL P pler.; 18.20 avrov with L pc.; 19.37 
with E? P pler.). The third of these enforces the conclusion that this corrector’s text 
had a distinctive character. 

I suggested (in chapter 3) that H worked in the fifth century. The textual 
evidence bears this out, and also suggests a break with what follows. The codex is 
not in the purely Byzantine milieu in which Corrector F lived. His origins and 
peculiarities are closer to the manuscript’s original setting, closer in text though not 
in time than hands A and B. It is to be concluded that H predates F, though not by 
very much — their hands are not, as we have seen, wholly dissimilar. H comes after 
D, and is about contemporary with E. 


CORRECTOR F 


The character of Corrector F’s changes is totally different from anything we have 
so far encountered. None of them is orthographic. Again the main concern is with 
Acts (table 33). 
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Table 33. Corrections by Corrector F 
Col. Mt Jn Lk Mk Ac Total 


Greek 2 5 — — 23 30 


Matthew 12.20 (36b/18): OY KATIA=EIC D*; xaAap[ov] ouvrerpypevo ov kareaket 
pF 

The final two letters of xaAapov have rubbed away through being near the gathering. 
27.13 (97b/2-3): TOCA KATAMAPTYPOYCIN COY D* d; Toca Gov KaTapapTu- 
povow DF 

John 14.7 (158b/5-6) 

yvwoecba D*; ey[ ] DF 

eyvwxerte av A C? pler.; av ndecre B C* al. 

Kipling thought that DF read eyvwxerre av, and this is how Tischendorf records it (as does 
the eighth edition of K. Aland’s Synopsis Quattuor Evangeliorum, Wiirttemberg, 1973, but 
not Nestle-Aland”*). The word, which was added at the end of the line, without 
CNWCECOALI in 1.6 being erased, has itself been erased, and cannot now be read. Only ¢, y, 
and a vertical which could be the first stroke of v, are visible. 

15.9 (161b/1): ipas yyarnoa D* d; —- nyamnoa tpas DF 

16.4 (162b/26): OM D* d;_— adda DF cet. 

16.18 (163b/33—-4): Tl ECTIN TOYTO D* d; eAeyov ovv Touro Tt eoTw o Neyer TO 
puxpo[v] ovr ocdapev re AaAer ede. DF 

Touro 71 cow is also read by AI 4 A I* 068 pler.; 70 is omitted by BL Y 121 pc.; ede. — 
which is apparently what it reads (scil. eAeyov) — forms a bridge to the first line of F164b, 
where D reads 


TO MEIKPON OYK OIAAMEN O AETEI 


O deyet is read only by D*, whilst B omits these two words. The final reading of DF is 
therefore a glorious conflation, where D* simply omitted o Aeyer after core and put it in the 
place of re Ayer. 

16.25 (164b/26): OM D*; add’ DF 

Acts 2.13 (419b/22): AIEXAEYAZON AETONTEC D#* d; StaxAevalovres eleyo pF 
2.31 (421b/23): OM D* d; mpoedus edadnoev rept rns DF 

2.33 (421b/31): YMEIN D*; Touro o tes B DF 

2.45 (423b/10-12) 

KAQHMEPAN TTACI / TOIC AN TIC XPEIAN EIXEN / TTANTEC TE D* d 
KaOnpepav mace Ka0o | Te av TS xperav exxev KaOnpepav | mavres te DF 

xaOnpepav belongs at the beginning of v.46. DF has again produced a conflation. 

5.36 (434b/15): OM dteAv8noav D*; OM Sted. xan d; dceAvOnoav Kar DF 

Note that there is a correction earlier in the verse, from AIEAYOH to avnpeOn, made by D?. 
6.1 (435b/14-15): KAOHMEPINH D*; 7. wad, DF 

7.38 (441b/16-17): AAAOYNTOC D*; zov Aad. DF 
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7.52 (443b/1): EKEINO] D* d; ox -warepes uf” DF 

10.26-7 (456b/14—15) 

WC KAI CY / KAI EICEAQWN TE KAI EYPEN D* 

Kat awvopilw aurw evondBev Kar evpecoxe DF 

11.20 (461b/5): eAAnvas D* d; eAAnviatas DF 

11.25 (461b/23): TAPEKAAECEN D*; +avrov DF 

The correction occurs in a longer reading of D. It seems probable that the omission of ws 
earlier in the verse is also due to F. 

12.13 (464b/4): FORIS d; TOY[ ]D*; tov muaAwvos DF 

Scrivener rejects the opinion of Wettstein, that D* read e€w. Instead, he queries whether the 
DF reading replaces another word, or is a rewriting of the same one. Nothing more can be 
seen in the manuscript. 

13.27 (468b/27): AYTHC [  ] TAIC D*; EIUS NON INTELLEGENTES d; auTwv 
rourov ayvoouvres DF 

According to von Soden, ayvoouvzes represents the !*' text (Die Schriften des Neuen 
Testaments, Vol.2, Berlin, 1913, apparatus, ad loc.). 

13.28 (468b/32) 

KPEINANTEC AYTON TTAPEAWKAN TIEIAATW D* 

nTncavro mAatov avepeOny pew. avrov maped. med. DF 

F’s addition was placed in brackets by a later hand. 

13.45 (471b/3): TOIC AOPOIC D*; tots Aoyous tors DF 

14.17 (474b/5—6): KAPAIAC D*; tas xapd. DF 

15.35 (479b/23): TOY D*; zov nv DF 

19.29 (497b/3) 

CYNEXY®H OAH H TIOAIC AICXYNHC D* 

emdnaOn n ToAs THs Gvyyxvoews N* A B 

exhn abn ody n Todts THs avvyvaews DF d (REPLETA EST TOTA CIVITAS CONFUSIONEM) 
Discussion of this fascinating variant (with a fuller apparatus) will be left to a later section 
(chapter 13). Here, we must be content to note that DF gives a version which is a conflation 
of the S* B A and D* readings. 

20.24 (sorb/11): ‘OY D*; tov 6v DF 

20.26 (so1b/16—17) 

AXPI OYN THC CHMEPON HMEPAC D* 

d:o paprupopar Yew ev THS ONmEepor NEpa OTL pF 

PROPTER QUOD HODIERNO DIE d 

20.36 (502b/18): ra yovara D*, +avrov DF; deest d 

21.18 (sosb/1): HCAN AE TIAP AYTW D* d; mapeyevovro DF 

22.6 (s08b/18—19) 

ENTIZONTI AE MO] MECHMBPIAC AAMACKW D* 

evyl. Se por peonu. 7 Sap. DF 

eyevero de or mopevopevw « evyiCovre 77 Sapackw Tepe peonuBpray DF 

deest d 


This corrector has a habit of conflating readings. We see it at Jn 16.18; Ac 2.45; 
13.28, 45; 19.29. Also, his typical correction is an extensive one, and generally 
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occurs at a place where there is a single alternative text to that of D. Of his twenty- 
nine decipherable corrections, sixteen are with all other manuscripts (Mt 12.20; 
27.13; Jn 15.9; 16.4; Ac 5.36; 6.1; 7.38, $2; 10.26-7; 12.13; 14.17; 15.353 20.24, 36; 
21.18; 22.6), and three more go with the majority (Jn 16.25; Ac 2.13; 20.26). Five 
are unique. These are the three conflations at Jn 16.18; Ac 2.45; 13.28, the addition 
of avrov at Ac 11.25, and the reading ayvoourtes at 13.27. Readings with less 
support are Ac 2.31 with a few minuscules, 33 with 8 A B C* pc., and 13.45 with 
E. The remaining variants do not betray anything about the texts he knew. The 
variety may indicate an extensive knowledge of a number of textual traditions. 

As to the effect of his corrections on the relationship of the Greek with the Latin 
column, only at Ac 19.29 does he adopt a reading found in the Latin. In seventeen 
other readings he introduces a discrepancy between them. In two more both D* 
and he have a different text from the Latin. Albeit he makes fewer corrections, his 
text is the most removed from the Latin of any corrector so far. 

Although the relatively small number of corrections attributed to F makes 
assessment difficult, it seems that we find the milieu of Codex Bezae now to be 
essentially that of the standard Byzantine text. 


CORRECTOR J! 


The alterations to the text by Corrector J' are confined to one double page. At 
F16o0b/18 (Jn 15.2), he placed 7 in the inner margin, and at the bottom of the leaf 
wrote 


1n8n pers KaBapo: core Sia Tov Aoyov ov AeAaAnKa byw 
puwarte ev enor Kayw ev tw Kabws To KAnpa ov Suvarat KapTo 


depw 


Tischendorf does not record any variants for these words, omitted only in D*. 
There are two corrections to the facing Latin page. At the bottom is added 


iam vobis mundi estis propter verbum 


Since the Latin p.m. omits the same amount as the Greek, the correction is 
incomplete. Vobis is in error for vos (caused by his correction in line 31?); verbum is 
read by Lvt (a q r'). 


In line 31 (15.7) he added vobis after FIET, with Lvt (exc. d* e) Lvg. 


CORRECTIONS BY HAND L 
Both corrections to the text by this hand are in Luke. 


8.41 (218b/31) 
ANHP [THC CYNAFQ]FHC TECWN D* 
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avyp w ovona taipos cat D' d cet. 
23.34 (278b/34-6) 
add. o Se ts edeyev marip | ades avrois ov yap ot / Sacw ry motovaw Dt 


While the International Greek New Testament Project’s volume of Luke 
records a number of variants for 23.34, the majority of later manuscripts have the 
text used by D'. The corrector added this verse, because it comprises a whole 
Ammonian Section, and his numbering would have been at fault without it. The 
need fora correction at 8.41 probably occurred to him because it was the beginning 
of a lection. 


CORRECTOR K 


Because of the heterogeneous material placed under this heading, there is no value 
in analysing it systematically. Only a couple of corrections need be mentioned. 
They are not all from one pen. 


Matthew 15.11, 18, 20 (49b/22, 24; sob/9, 14, 16) 
KOLVQOVE ... KOLVQOVEL ... KOLVWVEL ... TA KOLVWVOUYTE ... KOLVWVEL D** 


KOUWOL... KOLVOL... KOLVOL ... TA KOWOVUVYTEA ... KOLVOL DP cet. 


This roughly written restoration of D* (all by one hand) is possibly due to an 
antiquarian interest shown by a reader who then wants to make quite clear what 
this ancient codex read. The twelve places where the badly faded original letters 
have been rewritten (3b/33, 1ob/31-3, 233/4, 250b/6, 258b/9, 260b/1, 312b/22, 
419/30, 420b/9-13, 421/10-14, 462b/1, 464b/1) may indicate the same interest, as 
may the occasional substitution of a supralinear stroke for final v with the letter 
itself. Note also 


Matthew 21.5 (68b/15) 
vnolvywv D** Cyr Or 
vnoluytov DA cet. 


A few of the remaining corrections are possibly also fairly early. Most are from 
the Middle Ages or beyond, and contribute nothing to our understanding of the 
ancient use of this bilingual tradition. 

Two other known Lyons manuscripts have illegible parts rewritten (see p. 166 
below). It is therefore possible that at least some of K’s activity may be associated 
with this period in the manuscript’s history. 


CORRECTIONS SECUNDA MANU 


Although the great majority of corrections have now been described, there remain 
many which cannot be attributed to an individual hand. Most of them are erasures. 
There are also a number of corrections to the Latin whose source cannot be 
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determined. Although they might be better described as incerta manu, I have 
thought it preferable to preserve Scrivener’s usage. 

These anonymous corrections have also to be examined, for our picture of the 
effect on Codex Bezae of its correctors to be a balanced one. So far, we have 
observed substitutions and insertions, but very few deletions. To analyse these 
corrections in the way that we have done hitherto would be unprofitable. Since we 
cannot determine the date of these corrections, we cannot use them in recovering 
the stages of the manuscript’s history. We must therefore content ourselves with a 
more general appraisal of their character. To uncover the difficulties of interpreting 
this material, we begin with the more manageable group of Latin corrections. 


Latin corrections secunda manu 


It soon becomes apparent that there are very few significant changes to the text. 
The great majority are orthographical, or deletion of repeated letters, or removal 
of nonsense and wrong endings. 


Orthographic: consonants, seventeen times (b to v once, intrusive s five times); 
vowels, twenty-three times (ae to e eleven times); reduplication ten times; 
nonsense sixteen times; wrong endings fourteen times. There are three false 
corrections (F50/33, 135/27, and 269/2). There are also three places where the 
p.m. text has been rewritten (284/33, 461/1, 491/20), which like those attributed 
to K may be associated with the period of the supplementary leaves. Scrivener 
assigned other re-writings to K. Of the corrections of ae to e, four are made by 
marking the a with point above and obelus through (one in Acts); in the other 
seven (six in Acts) ais erased. Thus there is evidence for two or more hands even 
in this simple correction. 


The remaining twelve significant alterations are unevenly distributed — there are 
five each in John and Acts 1.1-7.30, and one each in Luke and Mark. I use 
Scrivener’s concise and clear Latin to describe how the corrections were made. 


John 4.25 (117/3): adnuntiavit (scil. -abit) d*; adnuntiat d*™ (vi punctis suprapositis 
abrogat); avayyeAder D 

6.28 (126/17): operemur d*; operebimur d°™; EPCWMEOA D*; epyacwpeda 
D8 

The correction to d was itself erased later. The variant is complicated by a variation in the 
word order, though the hands of D agree. 

6.51 (128/17): descendit d*; descendi d*™; xatapas D 

8.6 (135/3): INCLINATUS d*; inclinatu (sic) d*™ (s puncto supraposito abrogat); 
xaTw Kvibas D 

8.40 (138/2): AUDIVIT d*; audivi d*™ (¢t eras.); HKOYCEN D*#; nkovoa D* 
Luke 3.32 (196b/column 2/15): SALOMON d*; salmon d°™; caduwv D 

Mark 5.21 (300/25): AD EUM TURBA MULTA AD EUM d*; turba multa ad eum d°-™ 
(punctis suprapositis abrogat); OXAOC TIOAYC TIPOC AYTON D 
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There is considerable variation in the Old Latin manuscripts here, and d* represents a 
conflation of the two positions of the equivalent to zpos avrov. The corrector favours the 
reading of the majority of manuscripts. 

Acts 1.11 (417/14): SIC ENIM VENIET d*; sic veniet d*™ (punctis suprapositis et linea 
per enim); ovtws eAevaerar D 

1.1§ (418/1): CUM SURREXISSET d*; surrexit d°™> (cum punctis suprapositis 
abrogat); avacras D 

1.21 (418/26): QUONIAM d*; quo d*™ (punctis suprapositis et obelis niam 
abrogat); WC D 

5.10 (432/14): ET CECIDITQUE CONFESTIM d*; et cecidit confestim d*™- (punctis 
suprapositis que abrogat); KAI ETTECEN TTAPAXPHMA D 

$.29 (434/20-1): obtemperare ... honibus (sic), petrus ... eos d* 

D* also has the two clauses reversed. The correct order is indicated in both columns, but by 
different correctors. 


Of these corrections, six (Jn 4.25; 6.28; Lk 3.32; Mk 5.21; Ac 1.11; §.10) adopt 
the text of D*. Only three (Jn 8.40; Ac 1.21; 5.29) present a text different from D*. 
These three are all the majority (and Vulgate) Latin readings. Other interesting 
agreements are those at Jn 8.6 (with e) and Ac 1.15 (with Cyprian). In fact, these 
two corrections could be by the same hand, and the sanguine might wish to consider 
this double agreement with African witnesses to be significant. 

The only clear conclusion that can be drawn from this evidence is that which 
completes our knowledge of the impact of the correctors on the relationship 
between the columns. The pattern of association with other manuscripts is bound 
to be entirely random, and the details of orthographical revision by an unknown 
number of hands is hopelessly generalized. 

Let us therefore look even more briefly at the Greek corrections, summarizing 
their overall impact on the character of the volume. 


Greek corrections secunda manu 


There are 108 corrections which affect the relationship between the two columns. 
Of these, twenty adopt the text followed by the Latin column, and the rest 
introduce differences between the two texts. The details of the twenty are: 
Matthew four, John, Luke, and Mark two, Acts ten. Those of the other eighty- 
eight are: Matthew nine, John two, Luke five, Mark eleven, Acts sixty-one. 

Many of the corrections to Acts consist in the removal of material distinctive to 
the longer text which is found in both columns. Clearly, these corrections have had 
a very obvious effect on the character of Codex Bezae as a bilingual. 

Apart from these, there are again far more significant corrections to Acts than to 
the Gospels. Of these, we may note particularly that «a: connecting a participle 
and a finite verb is regularly removed. This idiom of D’s, on which we have 
already remarked, and to which we will return in another chapter, is largely 
eliminated by the manuscript’s correctors. 


CHAPTER TEN 


The supplementary leaves 
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Manuscrits personnels de Florus de Lyon’, Mélanges E. Podechard, Lyons, 1948, pp. 71-84; Charlier, 
‘Florus de Lyon’, Dictionnaire de spiritualité, ed. M. Viller et al., Paris, 1937ff, Vol. 5; J. Mizzi, ‘The 
Vulgate Text of the Supplemental Pages of Codex Bezae Cantabrigiensis’, Sacris erudiri 14 (1963), 
149-63; H. Quentin, ‘Le Codex Bezae 4 Lyons au [X°* siécle? Les Citations du Nouveau Testament dans 
le Martyrologe d’Adon’, RB 33 (1906), 1-25; Quentin, Les Martyrologes historiques du moyen age. Etude 
sur la formation du Martyrologe Romain, Paris, 1908, chapter 7; S. Tafel, ‘The Lyons Scriptorium’, in 
Palaeographia Latina, ed. W.M. Lindsay, Part Il (St Andrews University Publications 16), Oxford, 
1923, pp. 66—73; ibid. Part IV (ibid. 20), Oxford, 1925, pp. 40-70. For Ado’s Martyrology, see further 
Georges de Manteyer, ‘Le Martyrologe Iyonnais d’ Adon (850) avec ses additions’, Extrait du Bulletin de 
la Société d’Etudes des Hautes-Alpes 59 (1940), 5-203, Gap, 1940. For Charlier’s work on Florus, see P.-I. 
Fransen, ‘Le Travail scientifique de dom Célestin Charlier’, Interface 87/24 (1987), Suppl., 5-8. 


The extensive correction of the text comes to an end in the seventh century. One 
corrector may have touched the manuscript after its removal to Lyons. 

By the ninth century, the manuscript had become incomplete, some gatherings 
being altogether lost. The long gap between Ff348 and 415 had already been 
formed. The school of Florus made no attempt to replace the whole of this lacuna. 
Only the final verses of Mark were supplied (this is certain because, although the 
end of 3 John appears on F415, apxerat mpagis amooroAwy is written on the 
opposite page, 348b*). Also added were a leaf in Matthew 3, and the middle of 
John 18 to the beginning of chapter 20 (see chapter 3 for details). It is actually in this 
late period that we find the bilingual character of the manuscript being taken 
seriously, for the first time since its youth. 

Another manuscript that had missing portions supplied at Lyons is described by 
Tafel (Part IV, p. 49). It is Lyons Ms 443 (372), of Origen on the Heptateuch, made 
up out of a half-uncial and an uncial manuscript, with portions still missing 
supplied in Visigothic minuscule. Besides the programme of conservation referred 
to in chapter 3, we may note that the practice of rewriting illegible parts of 
manuscripts, which is quite common in D, is also paralleled in Tafel’s research by 
Mss 2 (Lyons 604) and 18 (Paris Lat. 9550) in his list. It is, as we have seen, therefore 
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likely that some at least of the rewritings ascribed by Scrivener to K and s.m. were 
in fact made at Lyons in the ninth century. 

The restored Greek text is basically of good quality. A collation with the textus 
receptus (using H KAINH AIA@HKH, Oxford, 1973) yielded the following 
results. 

The further evidence is drawn from Tischendorf, Legg (for Mark), Jiilicher’s Itala, and Wordsworth 


and White. The siglum 6 denotes the Latin text of 4 (037); it is placed with Vulgate manuscripts because 
my source is Wordsworth and White. 


MATTHEW 3.8-I6 


8: xapmous a€tous] xapzov agtov c. % B C pler. Lvt (exc. a) Lvg 
7s] OM 

10: eat] OM c. 8% B C al. Lvt Lvg 

16: aveBn evbus] evbus aveBn c. 8% B W min. pc. Lvt (exc. d h) Lvg 


JOHN 18.14-20.13 


Chapter 18 


14: amoXeoOat] avobavew c. % BC min. pc. Lvt? Lvg? 
20: 0] OM c. S** BL 440 
7) OMc. 8 ABCL pler. 
24: 0] OM c. F pe. 
27:0] OMc. ABC L al. 
28: mpwra] mpwrc. SN ABC L al. 
wa?] OM c. 8 A B C* 41 pe. Lvt (aur b c) Lvg (exc. E T° W) 
31: ovrv?] de c. AK U O° P 1 pe. Lvt (r') 
33: €ts TO mpartwptov Taw] wadw ets To mpatt. c. B C* L X Y A pe. Lvt Lvg 
o'] OM 
34: amexpiOn avtw] Kat amexpwarto c. Lvt (a aur c ff) Lvg (exc. O T Y 8) 
ov] OM c. &* 59 Lvt (a aur c e f ff r') Lvg (exc. 8) 
Got extrov] evrov oat c. C*¥ L 
35: ot] OM 
36:0] OMc. NABCL plu. 
n Bactreva n en?) n eun Baorrera c. & pe. 
mapadobw] wapadw c. 69 
37: eye eyw] equec. S BL Y 1 13 pe. Lvt (a aur c f™ fF r') Lvg (D O*) 
38: euptoxw ev avtw] ev avtw evpioxw c. Lvt (a) 
39: upev azroAvow'] azroAvow ypc. 8 BK L 4 [71 al. Lvt (aaurefqr') Lvg (exc. DGKM 
V Z) 
uw arrodvow*] azodvow vuw c. 8 A BK L JT 1 al. Lvt Lvg 
40: mavtes Aeyovtes] AeyovTes TavTES 
tov] OM 
o] OM 
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Chapter 19 


4: ovv] OM c. & Fi 106 157 pce. Lvt (a aur c f q) Lvg 
6: oraupwaov?]+aurov c. Lvt (b f fF j q) Lvg (E W 8) 
aurov upecs] upecs avrov c. 8 A X Y 4 IT al. Lvt (eq r') 
7: nuwv] OM c. 8 BL 4 Lvt (exc. q) Lvg 
tov] OM c. S AB pler. 
Ii: amexpiOy] tauTw c. % BL 1 33 249 Lvt ((a] c j) 
o'] OMc. BEH K JT al. 
exes] exees c. N AL IT al. 
ovdepiav Kat Epou] Kar epou ovdepuavc. SN BK L X 1 33 124157 Lve(aaurbce > r') Lvg 
(exc. 8) 
cot Sedopevov] 55. cor c. 8 BL Y 
13: TovTov Tov Aoyor] TouTwv Twv Aoywv c. EH S Y TF 4 065 al. Lvt Lvg 
rou] OMc. SN A BL IJ 06s al. 
Se] OM c. 8 
14: wpa Se] wpa nue. SN ABLMU X 4 IT Lvt ({a] c j) Lvg 
exrn] tpern c. N° L X™ A 72 123*™8 151 Lvg (8) 
16: de] ouv c. A B al. Lvt (exc. f) 
amnyayov] nyayov c. EH KS YI 4 A II** 065 al. 
17: TOV Gravpov avTou] eauTou Tov aT. Cc. 238 299 Lvg 
yoryoba] yoAyora 
18: adAous duo] duo addous 
19: 6e?] +70 
20: aveyvwoav Twv covdaiwy] twv covd. avey. c. Lvt ((r']) Lvg (J) 
THS TOAEWS O TOTS] O TOTOS THS TOAEwS c. N A BL o6s pler. Lvt (q r') 
21: oo] OM 
add] adda 
23: emounoav] monoavres 
appados] apados c. 8 A E H K of6s pler. 
24: ouv] de c. Lvt (r') 
eorat] eorw 
26: ov] ede (scil. de) c. BM X A al. 
28: mavra dy] ydyv wave scil. ndn wavra c. A BL U X Y JT al. Lvt (aur ff v) Lvg 
tereAeorat] TeTEACLwrat C. 64 
TerewwOn] 7AnPwOy c. & 1 13 69 124 346 Lvt (bf qr’) 
30: TereAcorat] TeTEACLwraL 
31: nv'] OM 
exewvou Tov caBBarou] Tov. caf. exewou c. L 69 73 
34: aAA] adda 
35: wal tcacc. SA BHKLU XA IJ al. Lvt (exc. e) Lvg (exc. D 8) 
38: oo] OMc. NBEGKLMI71 33 al. 
o?] OM c. A BL 90 
39: woe] ws c. SN BLI'A A IT pc. 
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40: avro]tevc. AL A A IP al. Lvt (q r<1>) Lvg (S) 
tots] OM 


41: xawov] Kevov c. 69 al. 


Chapter 20 
3: o?7] OM 
8: kar'] OM 
Kat?] + ovx 
IL: mapexurpev] evrapexuiev 
12: ev ... KabeCopevous] OM 


MARK 16.16-20 


16: praem]+o7: c. $63 £253 

17: exBadovat] exBaddovat c. $79 697 (and Tischendorf adds the testimony of manuscripts B 
C G of the Acts of Pilate) 

18: em] ew 

19: aveAndOy] avedAnuddy c. AC WAO 
ex defiwv] ev defy c. 485; ev degra C A pe. 


Subscription evayyeAtov xara papxov | eredcaOn’ | apyerar mpagis amooroAwy’ 


This collation includes neither orthographic variants nor a few other peculiar- 
ities. These should not, however, be overlooked. They provide evidence that this 
copyist was a Latin of indifferent Greek scholarship: 


F169b*/20] pappyova, where the first p=Latin P 
22 iovdanor = iudaei 

170b*/27 tovdats = iudaeis 

173b*/21 yuuvyt =manet (cp. remaneret Lvt (ff)) 


While the intrusion of the wrong alphabet is easy in bilingual copying, its 
appearance here, along with the other errors, is more likely to indicate a Latin 
scribe, particularly since this scribe wrote only the Greek, and not both columns. 
The tendency to omit the article could also indicate that he was a Latin speaker 
(compare the frequency with which we have seen some of the early Greek 
correctors supplying articles where the first hand had omitted them). There are 
eighteen examples of this, eight with no Greek support. Some at least of the other 
ten may not have been in his exemplar. 

His ignorance of Greek is shown also by F175b*/28 (Jn 20.11), where a medial 
point creeps into a word (exAecev), and by numerous itacisms, of which the most 
blatant is confusion of long and short e and 0 sounds (e.g. 169b*1, § (Jn 18.14, 15) 
ev=nv; 170b*/4 (18.26), weTpws). 
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The regularity of agreement with N or B is considerable. This should be 
expressed more precisely by comparison with the Vulgate. The type of Greek text 
used by the restorer contains elements in common with the base of the Latin 
materials. We note particularly 


John 18.34: «as amexpwato DS d§ Lvt (a aur c fF) Lvg (exc. O T Y 8) 
18.38: ev aurw euproxw DS Lvt (a) 

19.6: Graupwoor aravpwoor aurov D§ d§ Lvt (b f fF j q) Lvg (E W 8) 
19.20: Twy covdawwy aveyrwoay DS Lvt ([r']) Lvg (J) 

19.24: 8¢ DS Lvt (r') 


The quality of the Greek text of the restorer gives us the confidence to believe 
that all these variants had a Greek base. There can be no question of the Greek text 
having been adjusted to conform to the Latin. There are in fact sixty-eight places 
where it has a reading that is different from the text of Wordsworth and White, 
although in many of these it does have other Latin support. But that it has not been 
latinized may be seen by collating it with the supplementary Latin column. 


JOHN 18-20 


Chapter 18 


17: 9... meTpw] petro ancilla ostiaria 
18: eorws] OM 
20: mavrore] omnes 
22: TwY ... TapEeoTHKWS] assistens ministrorum 
23: paprupyoor] perhibeo 
29: OM] foras 
32: Oavatw yyedAdrev] esset morte 
34: eerrov oor] tibi dixerunt 
37: eyw semel] ego bis 
38: attiay ev auTw evproxw] inuenio in eo causam 
40: ovv] OM 
Aeyovres travres] omnes dicentes 


Chapter 19 


2: avrou Tn Kédady] capiti eius 

3: OM] et veniebant ad eum 

4: e€w o metAatos] pilatus foris 
Aeyer] dixit 
e£w] OM 

6: expavyacay] clamabant 
vets autor] eum uos 

7: €auTov vtov ‘Ov | filium ‘di. se 
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II: avtw] OM 
exes] haberes 
qv Sedopevov oor] tibi esset datum 

12: expavyacav] clamabant 
yap] OM 
BactAea eautov] se regem 

13: OM] autem 

14: nv] OM 
Tpit] sexta 

16: avtov avrots] eis illum 

17: ouv] autem 
nyayov] eduxerunt 
os Aeyntat] OM 

18: 8vo addous] alios duos 

20: Twv tovdawwv aveyvwoar] legerunt iudaeorum 
eyyus nv o ToTos THS TOAEwSs] prope ciuitatem erat locus 
OM] et 

23: Tov v] eum 
mromoavtes] fecerunt 

24: de] ergo 
eoTw] sit 

25: tornKetoav] stabant 
tov kAwmal] cleope 

26: mapeotwra] OM 
ede] ecce 

28: mAnpwOn] consummaretur 

29: mAnooavtes oTroyyov ofous Kar Voowmw] spongiam plenam acaeto hysopo 
autou Tw oTopatt] ori eius 

30: 70 o€0s 0 ‘s] ‘ihs acetum 

31: wa py pwn ... emt TapacKkeut] ‘qm parasceue erat. ut non remanerent... 
nyEpa tov caBBarou exetwou] dies ille sabbati 
aptwou) tollerentur 

34: avtov tTHv mAcupar] latus eius 

35: aurou eorw] est eius 

36: aurov] ex eo 

40: ev] OM 


eoTw iovdais] iudeis est 


Chapter 20 
I: n paydadnvy] magdalenae 


MARK I6 


16: ort] OM 
sa os. 
19: o ev ouv Ks] et dns quidem 
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There has been no attempt to bring these two texts into conformity with each 
other. Thus D$ gives us a glimpse of a particular Greek text that was used in the 
West in the ninth century. The basic quality is impressive, and sheds light on the 
character of some Latin texts, particularly Lvt (q r'). Along with Mizzi’s 
demonstration that the restored Latin text is a good one, we have ample evidence 
of the high standards maintained in the Lyons scriptorium. The fact that the text has 
links with Latin manuscripts makes it unlikely that this is a text imported from the 
East. Either it was an ancient Lyons codex, or it was descended from one — or at 
least from a codex copied in the West. 

The affinities of the Latin text of these leaves have been studied by J. Mizzi. His 
conclusion is that the Old Latin element in d*"??! is not considerable: 


The Vulgate portion of the Bezan Codex (d*¥??!) presents a text which is more often 
in agreement with A[miatinus] and the best manuscripts as represented by W—W 
[Wordsworth and White] than with the Clementine printed edition. When it differs 
from A, W—W and [the] Clem[entine text] it is chiefly in matters of orthography and 
in these variants it has the support of some Mss of the Vulgate, particularly the Irish 
group, and of a few Old Latin codices. (Mizzi, p. 163) 


Whilst his article achieves its aim of discrediting Scrivener’s claim that d°¥?P! is 
closer to the Clementine edition than to ‘Amiatinus and the best Mss’ (p. xx), the 
value of the conclusions he draws from the orthographic variants is questionable. 

One would like to be a little more precise in identifying the source of the Latin 
restoration. The only Gospel manuscript believed by Charlier to have been 
associated with Florus is Bibl. Munic. 431. This was, according to manuscript notes 
of Professor B. Bischoff (to whom I am grateful for permission to quote from 
them), written in the scriptorium of Saint-Amand in the third quarter of the ninth 
century. Since Florus died in 860, the probability of his having corrected in this 
manuscript is perhaps diminished. However, the text is close to that of D®. Apart 
from orthographic variants (including twelve of interchange between ae and e), 
the differences are (placing the reading of 431 before the square bracket): 


John 18.10: auriculam eius] eius auriculam 
18.18: calefaciebant] calefiebant 

19.4: cognoscatis] cognatis 

19.11: me tradidit] tradidit me 

Mark 16.15: vero] autem 

16.18: aegros] aegrotos 

16.19: ‘ths | OM 

16.20: OM] amen 


At three of the orthographical changes, the text of 431 has been corrected to that 
of d°: 


Matthew 3.2: appropinquabit 431*] appropinquavit 431°" d§ 
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John 18.22: adsistens 431*] assistens 431° dS 
19.13: lithostrotos 431*] lithostrotus 431°° d§ 


Finally, the words originally omitted in d§ at Jn 18.25 form one whole line in Ms 
431. 

This evidence, though a very long way short of providing any kind of proof, 
indicates a strong possibility that Ms Lyons 431 is the source of the supplementary 
leaves. 

Some idea of the standards held at Lyons, and of the abilities of its leading 
scholars, and especially of Florus who set and maintained them, may be gathered 
from the sadly truncated studies of S. Tafel. Tafel, a pupil of Traube, died in the 
Great War. He had been at work ona history of the Lyons scriptorium, and W. M. 
Lindsay drew together what he perceived to be Tafel’s arguments and conclusions. 
Tafel stresses the continuity of ancient culture in Lyons, its schools of rhetoric in the 
fifth century, its importance in the transmission of Roman legal material, and 
above all he describes the ninth-century golden age of Lyonnaise literature. The 
scholarly gifts of Florus himself are glowingly described by Charlier in the 
Dictionnaire de spiritualité. Erudition wedded to critical ability issued in collections 
of both canon and civil law, in an edition of Jerome’s Psalterium iuxta Hebraicum (of 
which only his own description survives), and in the transmission of patristic texts. 
Florus also engaged in theological debate, and was regarded by his contemporaries 
as a poet of note. 

It is to these biblical and historical concerns at Lyons that we owe the 
supplementary leaves of the Codex Bezae. Ancient texts were precious in Florus’ 
eyes, and there can be little doubt that he and others like him sought to supplement 
them with the most ancient materials he could find. 

The scholars of Lyons treated Codex Bezae as more than a subject of antiquarian 
curiosity. Dom Henri Quentin, whose textual study preceded the palaeographical 
evidence linking the manuscript with Lyons, showed that the biblical citations in 
the Martyrology of Ado have traces of influence of a text like it. 

The Martyrology was written when Ado was a monk in Lyons. This was 
between about 850 (before which he had spent a few years in Ravenna) and 
859-60, when he became Archbishop of Vienne (Quentin, Martyrologes, pp. 672£ 
and n. (p. 673)). As one might expect, it was not an independent work. It owed its 
inspiration to Florus’ martyrology, itself a reworking of Bede’s. It has as kin 
various other such works based on Florus. But Ado was clearly a scholar of some 
standing. Quentin lists as the sources of the Martyrology, eighty-nine hagiograph- 
ical works, twenty-two patristic writings, and forty-two other references 
(Martyrologes, pp. 641f). 

Quentin examined all the New Testament citations by Ado, comparing them 
with the Old Latin manuscripts b and c (for the Gospels), d and e (for the Pauline 
letters) and d e g? gig h ps t and the citations in Cod. Sangall. 133 (for Acts). The 
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base of comparison in the Gospels was clearly too small, but that need not concern 
us here. The majority of quotations are from Acts (Gospels — eight, Paul — eight, 
Acts — forty-nine). Quentin found that they are closest in character to Codex 
Gigas. But he showed three places where Bezan influence is possible (‘Citations’, 
p. 19 — Ac. 11.27; 18.2; 19.1). More important, in his opinion, were places where 
Ado gives several possible Latin renderings. The first of these was Ac 6.9, where he 
has... cum eo disputantibus et conquirentibus atque altercantibus ... Here conquirentes is 
read by g? gig p, disputantes by et Lvg, and altercantes by d (‘Citations’, p. 21). The 
pattern of readings from gig, Lvg, and d is repeated at Ac 6.12 and 18.2—3 (ibid.). A 
second reading at Ac 6.9 contains readings found in gig and d. 

The conclusion seems inescapable. Ado’s basic text for Acts was close to that of 

Gigas. He also used the Vulgate, and added information which, so far as we know, 
he can have got only from Codex Bezae. 
There were in fact, according to Quentin (Martyrologes, pp. 674f), three editions of Ado’s work. Each is 
represented by a different group of manuscripts (for the manuscripts and text, see Quentin, pp. 466-77). 
Only the first was produced in Lyons. The second edition must date from after 25 August 865, when 
Ado was in Vienne. Quentin considers it impossible to decide whether the third edition was the work of 
Ado himself. 

Some further investigation is required to ascertain whether the readings showing an agreement with 
D definitely come in the earliest, Lyons, edition. The brief note in Quentin’s apparatus (‘Citations’, 
pp. 14f) states that most of the notice containing the citation including Ac 6.9 and 12 is missing in Mss F 
(Paris, BN Ms Lat. 12582) and Ge (=the collations of Vatican Mss. Regin. 511, 512, 514, given by 
Giorgi in his edition of the Martyrology published at Rome in 1745). These are all manuscripts 
representing the first edition. Since the presence of D in Lyons has been established by other means since 


Quentin’s article, the question does not substantially affect our account of the history of the manuscript. 
But the problem deserves investigation. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


The development of the corrected text 


At first sight, the total of fourteen hundred corrections to the Greek seems to 
indicate extensive changes to the text of Codex Bezae. But in fact over 320 of these 
are orthographic, whilst 380 are simply the removal of nonsense, and others are 
slight. In Part III we have devoted our main attention to only about 380 
corrections. It is true that, for example, eighty-two definite articles are added to the 
text. But against the 11,837 articles apparently to be found in the Gospels and Acts 
of Nestle-Aland”*, this is a tiny number. And, given the remarkably distinctive 
character of the text, one wonders whether the correctors have made much impact 
in Acts, or any at all in the Gospels. We can test this by comparing the number of 
divergencies in text between the two columns in the fifth and the ninth centuries. 
The first hand shows, as we will discover in Part IV, a total of 860 differences 
between the two. The net increase as a result of corrections is by 142, to 1,002. This 
is not a startling change. The details (tables 34-6) show us that, apart from 
corrections by B, the move is slow. 

It is clear that only G treats the two columns as a single tradition. Otherwise, 
there is a steady erosion of the peculiarities of the text, which is accompanied by a 
widening gap between the columns. The consequence of centuries of correction 
was the addition, not the diminution, of differences between the columns. The 
implications of this will be taken up in Part IV. 

If we draw together the conclusions that we have reached about each corrector, 
we are able to describe the successive environments in which the codex found itself. 

The earliest corrector, G, was a Latin speaker of some standing in the 
community for which the manuscript was produced. He had access to its 
exemplar, and made improvements to the style of the Latin version. He was the last 
handler of the D tradition to consider consistency between the columns desirable. 
The bilingual tradition virtually comes to an end with him. 

The second hand, A, is a corrector on a small scale, a remover of nonsense and 
spelling errors. When he makes a larger correction, he seems to do so from 
memory rather than from a text open before him. 
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Table 34. Introduction of differences between the columns 


Mt Jn 
6 — 
I 4 
5 5 
8 9 
3 4 

— 2 
I — 
I 4 
9 2 

34 30 


Lk 


Mk 


| ar 


tal 


II 


18 


Ac 


EMOWOPO |Z 
ES 


yon 
= 


Total 


Hand 


p-m. 
Correctors 


Total 


Table 35. Removal of differences between the columns 


Mt Jn 
7 — 
2 ss 
I 2 
2 I 
2 aS 

— I 
I 2 
4 2 

19 8 


Table 36. Total number of differences (net for the correctors) 


Mt Jn 
76 87 
15 22 
9I 109 


Lk 


ve lll lawl 


an 


Lk 


Mk 


Mk 


Ac 


_ _ 


a PPO HO AW 


— 
° 


a 
“ 


Ac 


Total 


Io 
I2 
2I 


$7 
18 
12 
II 


17 
88 


246 


Total 


104 


Total 


856 
142 


998 


Corrector C interested himself only in parts of the manuscript. His text is 
unusual: many of his readings seem to represent his own opinion of what should be 
read. His basic text is Byzantine, but with a small number of readings shared with 
Latin witnesses. He is not, therefore, far removed from the original Latin context 
of the manuscript. His activity seems to indicate a transitional and troubled stage in 


the history of D, looking both forwards and backwards. 
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The corrector who made most alterations, B, is a quite different figure. 
Working in the fifth century (and within at most a couple of generations of the 
original scribe), he used a text which is akin to that of the C correctors of the Codex 
Sinaiticus. This places him in a setting open to Caesarean influence. Besides this, we 
find that he knows readings that are out of the same stable as Codex Bezae. It is 
unlikely that the manuscript can have moved far from its birthplace by this stage. 
But either its original community has ceased to use Latin, or the codex has been 
moved to another place. 

With D we have a related development. He was a scholar who knew a good 
New Testament text, closest among known witnesses to X B. 

The text of E is harder to describe, except that it is further on the Byzantine road. 
It is easier to see that H had a distinctive text, but he is in some ways like E, except 
that he shows slightly fewer readings which follow the N B text. 

In F we encounter at last the standard Byzantine text, and another distinctive 
period in the use of the manuscript. 

Finally, in the period of the supplementary leaves, we find a quite different 
attitude to the codex. It is treated again as a bilingual, and interest is shown in the 
original character of the text. Some missing parts are replaced, and some words 
that are hard to read are rewritten. It even seems to have been regarded by Ado as 
an authority. 

It should also be remembered that there are a number of corrections which 
cannot be dated, and above all that interest in the Latin column was never totally 
extinguished, even in the most Greek phases of this history. Undatable corrections, 
and ones that have been associated with known correctors, are the evidence for 
this. Only E and F have no corrections to the Latin column associated with them. 

The main phases we have detected are 


1. Bilingual; corrections against the exemplar (G) 

2. Transitional — text not wildly different (A); vestiges of Latin influence (C) 

3. Exposure to a quite different text (B — associated with &° — and D — associated 
with & B) 

. The growing (but far from total) influence of the Byzantine text (E and H) 

Correction to the standard Byzantine text (F) 

6. Renewed interest in the original form of text shown at Lyons in the ninth 

century 


nan > 


The evidence we have collected enables us to go beyond Fischer’s classification 
according to linguistic milieu, and to observe the history of the manuscript 
according to the impact of other texts upon it. Most significant is the very small 
contact with any pure Byzantine text. Not least intriguing is the number of 
distinctive texts of which the correctors give us tantalizing glimpses. 

Our study has been of the way in which Codex Bezae was altered against other 
textual standards. But in the text of Ado we saw an occasion where it influenced the 
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text of someone who knew it. It must not be forgotten that the correctors whom 
we have been studying will, consciously or unconsciously, have taken readings of 
D away to their examination of other manuscripts. The fact that it was repeatedly 
corrected indicates that the tradition was a living one in the East for several 
centuries. 

This can be expressed more pointedly. While it is clear that some of these 
correctors had a text quite different from that of D, the fact stands that they 
thought it worth correcting. Considering the extensive differences between it and 
the text known by, let us say, Hands B and F, this is a remarkable fact. Why was it 
not either ignored, or thrown away, or else more thoroughly corrected? The 
answer must be, that the correctors accorded the manuscript the respect of 
thinking it worth reading and emending. This respect will have led them to paying 
attention to its peculiarities and — consciously or unconsciously, as I have said — 
adopting some of its readings. 

Now, it is clear that the subsequent influence of such readings may have been 
slight, and that in any case we can never isolate such a borrowing of a D reading. 
However, that it was a living tradition is clear. And there are occasional readings 
which could be of this type. They are rare. An instance in Acts could be 12.3, where 
kat wy is read by DHL Pal. pler., and cSwy de by 8 A B Eal. Such a variant could 
have been taken into the majority text by a corrector of D later recollecting its 
reading. It must be emphasized that I am advancing this as a purely hypothetical 
case, simply in order to show that D continued to be used. 

And possibly copied also. Some correctors, notably G but also C and H, are 
found only in some parts of the codex. One wonders, of the latter two in particular, 
whether they were not sampling the text, either out of interest or to decide 
whether it should be copied, or to prepare it for copying. 

From the point of view of the relationship between East and West during this 
period, the smattering of corrections to the Latin is of some interest. Did Greek 
writers with a little Latin glance at the opposite column when the Greek text was 
particularly strange to them? Were they mildly intrigued at what must have been a 
great curiosity, a Latin text? Certainly, there is no absolute loss of interest. 

The implications of this chapter for the history of the manuscript will be drawn 
out in Part V. We must finally ask in this chapter whether we have gathered any 
knowledge which will enable us to trace back the history of the tradition behind D. 

In one clear way the result is negative. We have seen that, apart from G, the later 
tradition was not a bilingual one. In the main, D was handled as if it were merely a 
Greek manuscript. But we have seen that G certainly was in the bilingual tradition. 
It is clear from observing his activity that copying a bilingual will increase the 
divergency between its texts, while a corrector who is within the same tradition 
will reduce it. This point will be significant for our study of the divergencies, when 
we will be discussing whether or not the Latin column is independent of the Greek. 
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It is also clear that the Latin part of the tradition could be handled with some 
freedom, embellished and improved. This fact also will need to be borne in mind. 

The corrections that are not made to the text are sometimes as interesting as those 
that are. For example, the spellings YMEIN and HMEIN are never touched. There 
are plenty of nonsense readings in D that have been allowed to stand, omissions by 
accident that have not been re-inserted, and so on. No doubt many of them will 
have survived in a copying of the text. There is here an important general point: we 
must beware of assuming that all nonsense readings are the work of the scribe of the 
manuscript in which we find them. Given the evidence for the care shown in 
certain matters by the scribe of D, I would suggest that some of these nonsenses are 
part of his inheritance. 

It needs also to be noted how stubborn a text-type is. Even the considerable 
number of corrections made’to Acts leave us with a text which is very recognizably 
that of Codex Bezae. The ability of a form to survive will also affect our 
examination of the divergencies between the columns. 

There are therefore ways in which this part of our investigation will have helped 
us to understand the tradition behind D as well as the vicissitudes through which it 
passed. 


PART IV 


The bilingual tradition 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


The codex and the critics 


Mention was made of the Earse translation of the New Testament, which has lately 
been published, and of which the learned Mr. Macqueen of Sky spoke with 
commendation; but Mr. Maclean said, he did not use it, because he could make the 
text more intelligible to his auditors by an extemporary version. From this inferred, 
that the language of the translation was not the language of the isle of Col. 


This account (and I have no idea whether or not the inference was correct) comes 
from Dr Johnson’s description of Col in his Journey to the Western Islands. It serves 
to introduce us to some of the dangers awaiting the student of a bilingual tradition. 
In the first place, the gap between intention and practice shows that a written 
document provides only partial evidence of what actually happened. In the second 
place, we have an instructive difference between written and extempore 
interpretation, which indicates that an account such as that describing the reading 
of Scripture in Jerusalem found in chapter 47 of the fourth-century Peregrinatio 
Aetheriae may not help us to understand a written text (see further chapter 15). 
Finally, the conclusion reached by Dr Johnson seems quite unjustifiable on this 
evidence. May not the venerable Mr Maclean have been objecting to the clarity of 
the translation rather than to the form of the Gaelic language which it represented? 
Or may he not have been prejudiced in favour of his own abilities against those of 
the translator? 

How is the bilingual tradition of Codex Bezae to be interpreted? How and why 
did it arise? What effect did its creation have on the Greek and Latin texts it 
contains? Was it formed by making a translation of the Greek text before us, or was 
it created out of an existing Latin version? The proper way to attempt an answer to 
these problems is by establishing a correct method. To do that, we will find it 
helpful to review the explanations and the means that have been offered in the 
course of the past three centuries. The arguments of those who have claimed that 
the Bezan text approximates to the original hardly find room here. The reason is 
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that their main concern has been to discredit other texts. For example, Clark’s 
theory that the New Testament text is like a traveller losing a piece of luggage 
every time he changes trains, belongs to a more general discussion and not to the 
present investigation. 
The following will not be an attempt exhaustively to list writings on Codex Bezae or opinions about it. 
There are already good bibliographies available. My aim is simply to describe the main outlines of 
research and interpretation. In doing this I shall deal in the main with writings devoted to the subject, 
rather than with general books on the New Testament text. For the history of the study of Codex 
Bezae, see F.J. A. Hort, BBC 3 (1926), 3-5. See also J. K. Elliott, A Bibliography of Greek New Testament 
Manuscripts (Society for New Testament Studies Monograph Series 62), Cambridge, 1989, pp. 37-42. 
A history of the main theories of the relationship between the two texts of Acts is provided by B.-L., 
Vol. 1, pp. 3-10. The reader is referred thither in particular for the discussion of the two-edition theory. 
To the bibliography may be added the review of Blass (Acta Apostolorum, Editio philologica apparatu 


critico, Gottingen, 1895; Acta Apostolorum secundum formam quae videtur Romanam, Leipzig, 1896) by T.E. 
Page, CR 11 (1897), 317-20. 


The story of the critical investigation of the manuscript begins with the Novum 
Testamentum Graecum of John Mill, published at Oxford in 1707 (Prolegomena, pp. 
CXXXI ff). It is generally stated that, in Mill’s opinion, the Greek text had been 
Latinized. That is to say, it had been consistently altered to agree with the Latin 
column, thus losing any claim to significance as an ancient Greek witness. As a 
matter of fact, this is only part of his argument. He actually spends more time in 
discussing twenty-four readings where he thought D was correct, and it may be 
that he intended only to illustrate the more obvious errors of a bilingual copying. 
Since, however, the section devoted to the influence of the Latin on the Greek has 
received most attention, we shall examine it. 

Theories of Latinization predate the critical study of Codex Bezae. Erasmus, in 
discussing the text of the Greek maiuscule manuscripts B and E (07), argued that 
they had been influenced by the Latin Vulgate. 


H.J. de Jonge, ‘Erasmus and the Comma Johanneum’, ETL 36 (1980), 381-9. 


To return to Mill: he held this view for two reasons. The first is, that the scribe 
was a Latin speaker. Here he follows an argument to be found in Simon which 
concerns the shape of the characters, and the purpose of such a codex. There is also 
the appearance of such words as Hpwéous, Iwavva, Iwaver, Lapapitavwy, 
pdayeAdwoas, Aempwoa, and others. The second reason consisted in ten readings in 
which he believed assimilation to have occurred. These were to be the touchstone 
of the problem for most of the century. They are mostly examples of accidental 
rather than intentional Latinization. Five are of mistaken endings: 


Mt 5.24: TPOC®EPEIC D*; mpoadgepe Cet.; OFFERES d 

Mc 3.16: KATABAINONTA D; xataBawwy Cet.; DESCENDENTEM d 

Mt 11.28: TEDOPTICMENOI ECTAI D*; medoptiapevot Cet.; [ JESTIS d (lacuna) 
Mt 18.22: ETTTAKIC D*; ema. Cet.; SEPTIES d 

Ac 5.9: CYNE®QNHCEN D; auvepavnOn Cet.; CONVENIT d 
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There remain two particularly problematical readings. 


Mt 11.22, 24: HN YMEIN D; y vp cet.; QUAM VOBIS d 
Mt 15.11, 18, 20; Ac 21.28: These variants are the ones where xotvwvew is substituted for 


KOLVOW. 


Mitto alia, concluded Mill loftily. Yet the theory was allowed to stand on so 
narrow a basis until fairly recently. The influence of his argument may be gauged 
from the fact that in his eighth edition Tischendorf described two of these readings 
as Latinizations (Mt 11.28, and 15.11ff), and that Nestle-Aland”* continues to 
maintain this tradition at Mt 11.28. 

The views of Mill were further and most notably propagated by J.J. Wettstein 
(Vol. 1, pp. 28-38), who applied the theory to more manuscripts than D alone. 
Semler, writing in 1764, followed Wettstein (Hermeneutische Vorbereitung, Vol. 3, 
Pp. 99-137). But in his Spicilegium observationum, written in 1766, he revoked his 
Opinion — istae accusationes omnes vacuae sunt et temerariae — thereby challenging the 
accepted view. 

Semler’s later view was adopted in Griesbach’s Symbolae criticae of 1787 and in 
the fourth edition of J. D. Michaelis’ Introduction (Einleitung in die gottlichen Schriften 
des neuen Bundes, Gdttingen, 1788). Our second halt is with the translation of the 
latter into English, with copious notes, by Bishop Marsh. (Herbert Marsh, 
Introduction to the New Testament, Translated from the Fourth Edition of the German, 
Augmented with Notes..., 4 vols, Cambridge, 1793-1801, Vol. 2, pp. 228-42; 
Marsh’s notes are on pp. 679-705. I am indebted to these notes for some of the 
references in the previous paragraph.) 

Michaelis’ argument was this. Some of Mill’s examples are very extraordinary — 
for instance xataBatvorra at Mt 3.16. But the copyist may be freed from the charge 
of Latinization for two reasons. First, because there are differences between the two 
columns (e.g. Mk 11.12, EEEA@ONTA against CUM EXISSENT). Second, because 
the Latin text has in some places been altered to follow the Greek (e.g. Ac 10.6, 
where de follow D E in omitting the phrase hic dicet tibi quid te oportet facere which is 
found in the rest of the Latin tradition). Michaelis then draws attention to the 
agreements between D and several ancient versions, and particularly the Syriac, 
which he considers to be ten times as frequent as with any Greek manuscript. One 
could say rather that D has been assimilated to the Syriac. This is less probable than 
saying that its readings are genuine. He then examines a number of readings which 
are not correct, in which the Greek does not follow the Latin. These he describes as 
either scholia, or examples of lectio facilior, or tendentious alteration. 

Michaelis certainly did not prove that there was no influence of the Latin on the 
Greek and it is unlikely that he intended to. But he achieved two important things. 
First, he showed that the Latin and the Greek are not identical. Second, he showed 
that the theory of Latinization was not able to solve the problem of the D text. 
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Marsh in his notes extended the discussion, stating a valuable canon for judging 
the possibility of Latinization in a particular reading: ‘There is no reason 
whatsoever for ascribing any reading of a Greek Ms to the influence of the Latin, 
unless it can be proved that it could not have taken its rise in the Greek, and that it 
might easily have originated in the Latin’ (p. 683, n. go). 

Kipling’s transcription of the manuscript had appeared in 1793. An early scholar 
to make good use of it was David Schulz, the author of the first monograph on 
Codex Bezae (De Codice D Cantabrigiensi disputavit D. David Schulz, Bratislava, 
1827). His thirty-three pages are filled with apt illustrations. 

Thomas Kipling, Codex Theodori Bezae Cantabrigiensis, 2 vols., Cambridge, 1793. For two reviews, see 
Thomas Edwards, Remarks on Dr. Kipling’s Preface to Beza. Part The First, Cambridge, 1793; Richard 
Porson, ‘Codex Theodori Bezae Cantabrigiensis’, British Critic, February, 1794, 139-47, 361-73. (The 
article by Porson is unattributed in the journal, but a manuscript note at the beginning of the 


Cambridge University Library copy (class mark Adv. c.79.72'°) reads ‘Every word of this Review is 
Porson’s. Kidd, on the authority of Nares.’) 


After discussing the place where the manuscript was copied, and accepting 
Kipling’s view that it was from Egypt, Schulz turns to the theory of Latinization, 
and produces an impressive list of readings to disprove it. In some of these the Latin 
style is shown to be dependent on that of the Greek; in others, Greek words have 
simply been transliterated; in others the Latin reading reproduces a corruption in 
the Greek (for instance, Ac 21.21 gentes, rendering é@veow for éBeawv); in others the 
translation is clearly false; and in yet another group an attempt has been made to 
reproduce the definite article. 

He then goes on to argue that the Latin is not a translation of the Greek text now 
opposite it, but ‘ex alio exemplo huic simillimo. . .; non ex hoc ipso, quantum vis 
interpretatio in locis plerisque omnibus ad Graecum exemplar appareat studiosis- 
sime, immo vero anxie accommodata, neque dubitandum sit, ex uno eodemque 
textum utrumque effluxisse fonte’ (p.13). This he demonstrates by means of 
examples of discrepancies between the columns. 

Having dealt with these prior difficulties, Schulz turns to examine the origin of 
the Greek text. His conclusion (not a new one) is that it either depends (pependisse) 
on an Eastern version (perhaps Syriac), or that such a version was compared 
(adhibitam fuisse) with a Greek ancestor (antigraphum) of D (p. 16). Further on he 
seems to come down in favour of the latter alternative: ‘alterius libri Graeci 
superioribus iam temporibus ad orientale archetypum accommodati antigraphum’ 
(p. 21). To establish this he lists passages where D uses a synonym for the reading 
found in the rest of the tradition (such as Ac 2.2, wavra for 6Aov). 

Whatever we may have today to say about this, there are four points about 
Schulz’s book which continue to be important. First, he confined himself almost 
totally to the text of Acts, choosing not to weaken his theories by taking a few 
examples from each book. He did, however, assume that what was true for one 
book would be true for all. Second, he drew up a more convincing list of readings 
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in support of his opinions than had been done hitherto. But, like so many other 
writers, he totally ignores readings which do not support his arguments. Thirdly, 
he distinguished between the separate problems of Codex Bezae: between that of 
the relationship of the columns to each other, and that of the singularity of the 
Greek text; and between this singularity and the question of the longer readings in 
Acts (these he did no more than list in the closing pages of his essay). Finally, he 
demonstrated that the text of D has a history, and that there are questions to be 
asked about a complex bilingual tradition, and not just about the manuscript itself. 

Schulz was an able critic; in Scrivener’s words, ‘an excellent scholar’. He was so 
astute as to treat Kipling’s transcription with caution: ‘mihi aliquoties valde 
dubium visum esse, utrum recte necne codices verba legerit ac minores eius lacunas 
explevit’ (p.21). Although he was not able to produce a lastingly acceptable 
reconstruction of the history of the text, his work deserves to be remembered. It is a 
pity that more attention was not paid to his way of going to work — not least by 
Scrivener. He is quoted with approval by Gregory in the Prolegomena to 
Tischendorf’s eighth edition (p. 372). 

The question of the relationship between the columns does not seem to have 
been raised very much in the nineteenth century. Scrivener (p. xxxii) quotes 
Tischendorf as insisting, in the Prolegomena to his edition of Codex Sinaiticus, 
that the Greek is dependent on the Latin. But Hort called Mill’s view ‘a whimsical 
theory of the last century’, in a passage which well sums up the state of research: 


As far as we can judge from extant evidence, it [the Western text] was the most 
widely spread text of Ante-Nicene times; and sooner or later every version directly 
or indirectly felt its influence. But any prepossessions in its favour that might be 
created by this imposing early ascendancy are for the most part soon dissipated by 
continuous study of its internal character. The eccentric Whiston’s translation of the 
Gospels and Acts from the Codex Bezae, and of the Pauline Epistles from the Codex 
Claromontanus, and Bornemann’s edition of the Acts, in which the Codex Bezae was 
taken as the standard authority, are probably the only attempts which have ever been 
made in modern times to set up an exclusively or even predominantly Western Greek 
text as the purest reproduction of what the apostles wrote. This all but universal 
rejection is doubtless partly owing to the persistent influence of a whimsical theory of 
the last century, which, ignoring all non-Latin Western documentary evidence 
except the handful of extant bilingual uncials, maintained that the Western Greek 
text owed its peculiarities to translation from the Latin; partly to an imperfect 
apprehension of the antiquity and extension of the Western text as revealed by 
patristic quotations and by versions. Yet, even with the aid of a true perception of the 
facts of Ante-Nicene textual history, it would have been strange if this text as a whole 
had found much favour. (Westcott and Hort, Vol. 2, p. 120) 


In spite of these fine words, Mill’s theory was revived at the end of the century 
on a grand scale, in J. Rendel Harris’ study of Codex Bezae. Harris claimed to have 
found twenty-eight different kinds of Latinization, for which he adduced 
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something over 230 examples. Most are from Matthew, and only sixteen come 
from John. This total which, he claims, shows that ‘the Greek text has been 
thoroughly and persistently Latinized’ (Codex, p.107), is not high enough to 
demonstrate any such thing. In fact Harris drew attention to many very interesting 
readings although, as we shall see, an alternative explanation is often close at hand. 

One of the strengths of Harris’ study is that it explores a number of different 
aspects of the tradition. Chapter 3 (‘Traces of an attempt at numerical verbal 
equality between the Greek and the Latin on the part of the scribes of the ancestry 
of Codex Bezae’) raises questions relating to the development of the bilingual 
tradition. His discussion of the type of Latin found in the manuscript, although 
faulty in its conclusions, proved the stimulus for a whole new area of study. 

In arguing that some readings of the manuscript reveal a Montanist influence, 
Harris also prepared the way for studies in the theological tendencies of certain 
readings. 

In criticizing Harris, two points should be selected. The first is that he did not 
work out in sufficient detail the conditions under which bilingual manuscripts 
were copied and handed down. The second is that he discussed only those readings 
which were favourable to his own views. Time and again one finds an interesting 
passage, throwing new light on the text, which has been totally ignored. 


For a thorough review of Harris, see A. S. Wilkins, ‘The Western Text of the New Testament’, The 
Expositor, Fourth Series, 10 (1894), 386-400, 409-28. 


The arguments of Harris are today universally discounted. The possibility that 
the manuscript was written in Gaul has been long disallowed, and it is likely that 
the general consensus may emphasize the total dependence of the Latin on the 
Greek, rather than the reverse. But he did open up new lines of study for twentieth- 
century scholarship. 

For the dependence of the Latin on the Greek, see e.g. Alands, Text, pp. 108, 185f; Fischer, ‘Das NT’, 
ANTE 5, p. 41 and n. = Beitrage, pp. 208f; Lagrange, La Critique rationnelle, Vol. 2, Critique textuelle, 


Paris, 1935, pp. 42, 430f, B.M. Metzger, The Early Versions of the New Testament. Their Origin, 
Transmission, and Limitations, Oxford, 1977, p. 318 and note. 


Twentieth-century study has examined the manuscript and its text from a 
number of different angles. 

The detailed linguistic examination of the codex has yielded few solid results. It 
is clear that phenomena in the Latin believed to be attributable to a particular area 
are simply typical of the late Latin of the period. Robert Stone’s valuable work and 
concordance have made this quite clear (see chapter 2 above). 

The exploration of the Greek style of the manuscript has been one aspect of a 
wider debate about the relative merits of allegedly Semiticizing and Atticizing 
readings. 

Matthew Black, An Aramaic Approach to the Gospels and Acts, 3rd edition, Oxford, 1967; M.-E. 


Boismard, ‘The Text of Acts: A Problem of Literary Criticism?’, in Epp and Fee, pp. 147-57; T.C. 
Geer, Jr, ‘The Presence and Significance of Lucanisms in the “Western” Text of Acts’, Journal for the 
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Study of the New Testament 39 (1990), 59-76; among the writings of G.D. Kilpatrick, see e.g. 
‘Eclecticism and Atticism’, ETL 53 (1977), 107-12; ‘An Eclectic Study of the Text of Acts’, in Biblical 
and Patristic Studies in Memory of Robert Pierce Casey, ed. J. N. Birdsall and R. W. Thomson, Freiburg, 
1963, pp. 64-77; R. Sheldon Mackenzie, ‘The Western Text of Acts: some Lucanisms in Selected 
Sermons’, JBL 104 (1985), 637-50; A. J. Wensinck, ‘The Semitisms of Codex Bezae and their Relation 
to the non-Western Text of the Gospel of St Luke’, BBC 12 (1937), 11-48; M. Wilcox, The Semitisms of 
Acts, Oxford, 1965; M. Wilcox, ‘Luke and the Bezan Text in Acts’, in Les Actes des Apétres, ed. J. 
Kremer, Leuven, 1979, pp. 447~55; J. D. Yoder, ‘Semitisms in Codex Bezae’, JBL 78 (1959), 317-21. 


H.J. Vogels broke new ground, exploring the harmonizing readings of the 
Gospel text of D. He found 1,278 in all, showing this to have been a strong force in 
the development of the text. He explained these readings as coming from the 
Diatessaron. It is clear that far more rigid criteria than this are required to establish 
that a reading is Diatessaronic (see e.g. W.L. Petersen, ‘Romanos and the 
Diatessaron: Readings and Method’, NTS 29 (1983), 484-507, especially p. 490). 
In finding Syriac origins for this influence, Vogels was continuing a tradition that 
goes back at least as far as Wettstein, who believed D to have been the codex 
consulted by Thomas of Harkel in his revision of Acts. More recently, it had been 
championed by F.H. Chase, who claimed that D was descended from a 
hypothetical Graeco-Syro-Latin trilingual manuscript. 


F.H. Chase, The Old Syriac Element in the Text of Codex Bezae, London, 1893; Chase, The Syro-Latin 
Text of the Gospels, London, 1895; Vogels, Harmonistik. 


An important aspect of contemporary examination of Codex Bezae is the search 
for theological tendencies in its text. 


E. Bammel, ‘The Cambridge Pericope. The Addition to Luke 6.4 in Codex Bezae’, NTS 32 (1986), 
404-26; C.K. Barrett, ‘Is There a Theological Tendency in Codex Bezae?’, in Text and Interpretation: 
Studies in the New Testament Presented to Matthew Black, ed. E. Best and R. McL. Wilson, London, 1979, 
pp. 15-27; H.-W. Bartsch, ‘Uber den Umgang der friihen Christenheit mit dem Text der Evangelien. 
Das Beispiel des Codex Bezae Cantabrigiensis’, NTS 29 (1983), 167-82; Matthew Black, “The Holy 
Spirit in the Western Text of Acts’, in Epp and Fee, pp. 159—70; J. Crehan, ‘Peter According to the D- 
Text of Acts’, Theological Studies 18 (1957); E.J. Epp, ‘The “Ignorance Motif” in Acts and Antijudaic 
Tendencies in Codex Bezae’, HTR 55 (1962), 1-62; Epp, The Theological Tendency of Codex Bezae 
Cantabrigiensis in Acts (SNTS Monograph Series 3), Cambridge, 1966, Epp, ‘The Ascension in the 
Textual Tradition of Luke-Acts’, in Epp and Fee, pp. 131-45; E. Ferguson, ‘Qumran and Codex “‘D”’’, 
Revue de Qumran 8 (1972), 75-80; E. S. Fiorenza, In Memory of Her. A Feminist Theological Reconstruction 
of Christian Origins, London, 1983; R. P. C. Hanson, ‘The Ideology of Codex Bezae in Acts’ [a review 
article arising out of Epp’s book], NTS 14 (1967-8), 282-6; Michael W. Holmes ‘Early Editorial 
Activity and the Text of Codex Bezae in Matthew’, unpublished Ph. D. dissertation, Princeton 
Theological Seminary, 1984; C. M. Martini, ‘La figura di Pietro secondo le varianti del codice D negli 
Atti degli Apostoli’, in Settimana Biblica dei professori di Sacra Scrittura in Italia, Vol. 19 ed. M. Laconi, 
Rome, 1966, pp. 279-89; P. H. Menoud, ‘The Western Text and the Theology of Acts’, SNTS Bulletin 
2 (1951), 19-32; George E. Rice, ‘The Alteration of Luke’s Tradition by the Textual Variants in Codex 
Bezae’, Ph. D. dissertation, Case Western Reserve University, 1974; since then, Rice has produced a 
series of articles in Andrews University Seminary Studies: ‘Luke 3:22-38 in Codex Bezae: The Messianic 
King’, AUSS 17 (1979), 203-8; ‘The Anti-Judaic Bias of the Western Text in the Gospel of Luke’, 
AUSS 18 (1980), 51~7; ‘The Role of the Populace in the Passion Narrative of Luke in Codex Bezae’, 
AUSS 19 (1981), 147-53; ‘Is Bezae a Homogeneous Codex?’, AUSS 21 (1984), 39-54. For the views of 
the Alands, see Text, pp. 69 and 107f. 


Against the wider background of Hort’s well known claim that ‘there are no 
signs of deliberate falsification of the text for dogmatic purposes’ (Westcott and 
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Hort, Vol.2, p.282) the argument concerns not the possibility of occasional 
emendation of the text to what an ancient presumed to be its true sense, but a 
theological redaction of some moment. The view has been trenchantly expressed 
by the Alands: ‘The text found in Codex Bezae ... represents (in its exemplar) the 
achievement of an outstanding early theologian of the third/fourth century’ 
(p. 69). Although (as we have seen) Harris tried to establish links between the 
manuscript and Montanism, the theological redaction theory is usually associated 
with Epp’s work. He has been closely followed by Rice. Holmes’ contribution is of 
a somewhat different character. 

The studies of Epp and Rice show a number of methodological faults which 
raise considerable doubts about the validity of their case. The first is the way in 
which they select variants to support it. Given the enormous number of places 
where Bezae’s text is unique, the isolation of certain ‘theological’ tendencies in a 
number of them is likely to be arbitrary. As a matter of fact, any alteration to a 
theological text will by nature be a theological alteration, just as any change in the 
copying of a piece of music will be musical by nature, in that it will influence a 
performer’s decision about what to play and how to play it. Even the format and 
style of printing may affect his attitude to it. 

This shades off into the second problem, that of anachronistic interpretation. 
Both Epp and particularly Rice (in his thesis) use Conzelmann’s redaction critical 
study (The Theology of Saint Luke, London, 1960 (1953, 1957)) as a guide to 
explaining the purpose of Luke, to which the reviser is supposed to have added an 
additional twist. But the only possible way to establish theological tendency is by 
comparison with the Fathers’ understanding of the text: given their interpretations 
of Luke and Acts, the critic would then have to ask whether the Bezan reading can 
credibly be regarded as representative of one or more of them. A hypothetical 
example which brings these two problems together might be the well known 
reading of the seven steps at Ac 12.10. This, usually categorized as a reading 
relating to additional local geographical knowledge, could conceivably be claimed 
asa theological variant providing some mystical or allegorical sense to the passage. 
That is to say, it is at once arbitrary to select certain passages which, to the modern 
scholar taught to see Luke~—Acts through Conzelmann’s eyes, seem to present a 
theological bias, and anachronistic to interpret them from a twentieth-century 
perspective. 

It is also a little strange that some of the alleged theological emphases of the 
reviser do not seem to be very far removed from what have, rightly or wrongly, 
been isolated as typically Lukan — for example, an ‘interest’ in the Holy Spirit. As 
far as that goes, it just indicates that what the text sets out to do is to give us Luke, 
only more of him. This point is implied by Martini, who demonstrates that not 
only Peter, but Paul also, has been given more prominence. That is, once one is 
expanding a story about the apostles, then it is a tautology to say that the apostles’ 
role will be expanded. 
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A further problem with the approach is that it fails to provide a history of the 
text to support itself. The idea enunciated by Rice, that the copyist of D, working 
with a manuscript of the ‘Western’ text, was an editor not a copyist, is at variance 
with what we know about ancient scribes, and with what we have found so far in 
this study. The lack of textual history is exacerbated by the fact that those who find 
theological tendencies seem to ignore the Latin text altogether. 


There is perhaps an analogy between this approach to the Bezan text and a certain kind of attempt to 
interpret Shakespeare theologically. For its analysis and a rebuttal, see R. M. Frye, Shakespeare and 
Christian Doctrine, Princeton and London, 1963. 


Holmes’ approach is a broader one. In studying the text of Matthew, he places 
the small number of variants he finds within a context of other kinds of editorial 
activity — harmonistic, expanding, and so forth. 

The problem of describing some variants and not others as theological is 
heightened by the emphasis made on additions to the name of Jesus. This is 
generally regarded as a common feature of New Testament texts. We may, for 
instance, find Xpioros added to ’Inaous in many places. The discovery of subtle 
shades of Christological emphasis by Epp and Rice is likely to be spurious. 

An alternative approach, which the present writer prefers, is to suggest that, 
undoubtedly, a reviser of the text will not have been a person without particular 
theological beliefs and a context in the church. In the process of revision, when 
many things were altered, some passages will have possessed for him a theological 
significance which he may have introduced into his revision. For instance, if he is 
taken to be working at a time when the relationship between Christianity and 
Judaism is far different from the situation envisaged in Acts, he will have taken 
some of this back into Acts: perhaps that the Gospel is addressed largely to Gentiles, 
so that the mission to Judaism is less important, will have been part of his 
assumptions. He will therefore have projected such a situation back into Acts, not 
as part of an anti-Judaic polemic, but because this was what he unconsciously 
assumed the situation to have been like. 

That the transmission of texts may involve a degree of interpretation can scarcely 
be denied. But such problems have been taken as greatly significant only when 
they are encountered in translations — the Septuagint, for example. (See e.g. D. H. 
Gard, “The Concept of Job’s Character According to the Greek Translator of the 
Hebrew Text’, JBL 72 (1953), 182-6.) There is in fact, as I will argue at a later point 
in this book, a very considerable theological character to the text of D. But I do not 
think that it consists in the kinds of things that others have written about, and I do 
not believe that the means which they have employed will help us. 

A very clearly focussed case, integrated into a wider reconstruction, is provided 
by Fiorenza (p. 52). She draws attention to five places in Acts where the text of 
Codex Bezae reduces the role of women, or eliminates references to them from the 
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text (Ac. 1.14; 17.4, 12, 34; 18.28). Here we have clear instances of the way in 
which all changes have a theological significance. We can also see how the text has 
been modified as a consequence of an issue within the early church. 

Another valuable, and text-critically more extensive approach than Fiorenza’s, 
has been followed by Michael Mees. 
M. Mees, ‘Lukas 1-9 in der Textgestalt des Codex Bezae. Literarische Formen in Dienste der Schrift’, 
VC 5 (1968), 89-110; ‘Sinn und Bedeutung literarischer Formen fiir die Textgestalt des Codex Bezae in 
Lukas 10-11’, ibid. 7 (1970), 59-82; ‘Jesusworte in Lukas 12 und ihre Komposition nach Codex Bezae 
Cantabrigiensis’, ibid., 285-303. 

See also C.-B. Amphoux, ‘La Parabole Matthéenne du Fils Prodigue: La Version du Codex Bezae 
(Dos du NT)’. Langues Orientales Anciennes: Philologie et Linguistique 1 (1988), 167-71. 


Mees sets out to place the text of D within a literary context. The character of Q, 
the Gospel of Thomas, rhetorical technique, the influence of Semitic styles of 
writing, are some of the materials he uses to do this. By a careful examination of the 
whole shape of the narrative (this is particularly characteristic of the 1970 articles), 
he shows how D’s variants belong together in the way the Gospel story is retold. 
An important advance in the future study of D will be to extend this work to other 
parts of its text. 

Another approach is one that I have myself attempted elsewhere: a detailed 
analysis of the character of the Latin version. 


D. C. Parker, ‘Translation of OYN’ 


In this study, I came to two main conclusions with regard to Codex Bezae. First, 
that the Latin column is ‘very consistent in all four Gospels... Acts was translated 
separately, according to a less rigorous system’ (p.275). In fact, d was more 
consistent in the Gospels than any other Old Latin text. But while in the Gospels 
ergo was used with great regularity, in Acts there are far more particles used — 
autem, enim, ergo, itaque, -que, quidem vero, quidem ergo, and tunc quidem. The 
conclusion was that Acts had been translated separately. This accords with all that 
we have already learned in this study of the manuscript. It would, of course, need 
the analysis of many more words before the matter could be regarded as proven 
from the vocabulary employed. 

Whereas some texts showed traces of revision (for example, the Old Latin 
manuscript b uses autem and igitur as well as ergo regularly up to chapter 9 of John, 
but not beyond), there were no traces of revision in Codex Bezae. This, I 
suggested, showed that in spite of differences between the books of the kind we 
analysed in Part II, the Latin Gospels of D had a ‘unity of origin’ (p. 268). 

In the same article, I tried to discover whether the readings under discussion shed 
any light on the relationship between the columns of Codex Bezae. It seemed that 
‘assimilation to the Latin was not the most important factor in the history of the 
Greek column’ (p.272). The main influence was of harmonization to Gospel 
parallels. Significant also was ‘a stage of indifferent copying in the transmission of 
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the text, that resulted in corruptions and false emendations’ (p. 275). Rather than 
wholesale Latinization of the Greek, a far more subtle reciprocal process was at 
work, in which each column moulded the other. However, the chief influence was 
of the Greek on the Latin. Examples of the reverse were very rare. 

The vocabulary deserves a book on its own, and cannot be included within the 
confines of this present study. Such an exploration would also need to be extended 
to include the grammar. 


This survey has described the main ways in which the text of Codex Bezae has been 
analysed: Latinization of the Greek column; a Semitic style; harmonization of the 
Gospels; theological tendencies; the literary form. 

In this work, we have attempted to explore different aspects of the manuscript 
and its text. The main part of this, the comparison of the columns, is our next 
theme. Hitherto, I have sought to uncover layers of tradition beneath the 
presentation of the text, to establish the circumstances under which it was 
transmitted, and to understand the characteristics and tendencies of a bilingual 
tradition. We have reconstructed the appearance of its exemplars, we have shown 
that the tradition was formed from several sources. Important questions remain 
with regard to the relationship between the two texts of Codex Bezae. Their 
comparison can provide us with a sort of binocular vision into the tradition. 

To return to the questions with which the chapter began: Is the Latin a 
translation of the parallel text, or is it an existing version that was added to it to 
form a bilingual manuscript? Are there different answers to this question for 
different books of the manuscript? How far back can we trace differences between 
the columns? At what point did the Greek copying tradition cease to be a living 
one? 

The examination of the differences between the columns will help us to begin to 
answer these questions. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


A comparison of the columns 


It has been known for many years that the two columns of Codex Bezae agree less 
closely with each other in some books than in others. This was first noted by J. A. 
Findlay. 


“On Variations in the Text of d and D’, BBC 9 (1931), 10-11. 
He found 107 differences in reading between the columns in Matthew, 106 in 


John, 176 in Luke, 469 in Mark, and 607 in Acts: 1,465 in all. According to my 
examination, the numbers of differences are 


Matthew 76 
John 87 
Luke 150 
Mark 226 
Acts 317 
Total 856 


Findlay argued that these figures reveal a revision that became increasingly less 
thorough. But, although this is true of the overall figures, a closer examination 
brings out a rather more complicated development. Table 37 shows the number of 
differences between the columns, chapter by chapter. It reveals that particular 
chapters contain high numbers of differences. The table is helpful because we have 
some idea of the passages involved, and there is some kind of division according to 
subject matter. But the chapters are of very unequal lengths, and not all are 
complete. Table 38 takes the codex by units of ten double-page openings where 
both columns are extant. 

Were only a decreasing care of revision the cause of the figures revealed by the 
table, we might be entitled to expect a more constant increase in the number of 
discrepancies through each book. There is indeed a marked upturn at the very end 
of Luke and Mark (we do not have the last part of Acts). But the increase at the end 
of Luke may be due to the extensive textual problems of the last three chapters. It 
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Table 37. Differences between the columns, by chapter 


Chapter Matthew John Luke Mark Acts 
I (2) lac. 6 10 4 
2 Come) lac. 5 10 19 
3 (—) (2) 4 17 7 
4 2 7 4 9 18 
5 2 6 4 16 20 
6 (—) 17 4 19 6 
7 lac. 6 8 II 27 
8 lac. 13 5 15 (9) 
9 (2) 2 6 16 lac. 

10 3 I 6 19 (17) 

II 1 7 8 II 15 

12 6 3 6 15 4 

13 4 3 8 10 21 

14 I — 7 26 14 

15 I I 8 21 17 

16 5 6 4 (1) 19 

17 3 8 6 / 20 

18 5 (—) 8 18 

19 3 lac. 7 30 

20 3 (3) 5 (18) 

21 2 2 5 (11) 

22 3 | 8 (1) 

23 3 10 | 

24 II 9 

25 2 / 

26 (6) 

27 (6) 

28 — 


Numbers in brackets indicate that the chapter is incomplete in the codex. 


may also be that we shall discover that the reasons for the differences vary between 
the books. 

It is necessary, before we proceed, to define our terms. What constitutes a 
difference between the columns? First of all, anything must be eliminated that 
might simply be due to the way in which the Latin has been translated. For 
example, at Mt 5.15 d had UT LUCEAT for D’s KAI] AAMITII. This is simply a 
translator’s choice. The translation of the historic present by the perfect (e.g. Mt 6.2 
ATIEXOYCIN: PERCEPERUNT) is also to be ignored. So too are divergent word 
orders such as at Jn 15.10 — AYTOY EN TH APATIH: IN CARITATE IPSIUS — and 
v.15 — AYTOY O KC: DMS EIUS. Besides these and similar grammatical 


differences which do not constitute a genuine variation between the columns, care 


Table 38. Differences between the columns, by pages 


Matthew John Luke Mark Acts 

3b-15 6 113b-123 15 182b—192 II 285b-295 41 415b—-425 27 
15b-34 6 123b—133 22 192b—202 9 295b-305 31 425b—435 42 
34b-44 8 133b-143 16 202b-212 1§ 30$b-315 38 435b-445 40 
44b-$4 5 143b-153 II 212b—-222 12 315b-325 36 445b-464 37 
54b—64 1§ 1$3b-163 5 222b-232 10 325b-335 31 464b-474 29 
64b-74 6 163b-182 (9) 18 232b-242 13 335b-347 (12) 49 4746-484 40 
74b-84 I$ 242b-252 23 484b-494 43 
84b-94 7 252b—262 21 494b-—508 (12) 38 
94b-104 (8) 8 262b-272 14 


272b—285 (13) 26 
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must be taken in examining the vocabulary of the Latin column before a reading is 
pronounced to be a variation. 


For bibliography on the subject of translation technique in the Latin versions, see chapter 14. 


Where there is any possibility that a translator has translated what is in Greek D, 
even if it seems closer toa variant read by another Greek witness, we must discount 
the reading for present purposes. 

Apparent differences, which are in fact due to the particular characteristics of late 
Latin, must also be ignored. This includes the present for the future (e.g. Mt 12.41 
ANACTHCONTAI: RESURGUNT; 13.30 EPG): DICO), as well as other tense 
changes; in with the ablative as equivalent to in with the accusative (e.g. Mt 12.9 
EIC THN CYNATQ@FHN: IN SYNAGOGA), and the reverse (Mt 12.24 
APXONTI: PRINCIPEM), and so forth. 

Differences which are due to casual scribal error I also discount, though here we 
have a difficulty of definition. It could be argued that most errors actually come 
under this head. But I really intend to eliminate what are clearly nonsense readings. 
An example is Mt 11.3 O EPFAZOMENOC: QUI VENIS. D* is unique here, and is 
obviously in error for 6 épyopuevos. Differences which may be due to itacism are 
also best ignored. 

Mistranslation is sometimes a possibility. Such readings I have sometimes 
included, when I think that the difference deserves our attention. 

Where it is uncertain whether a reading falls into one of these categories or is a 
genuine variant, the existence of other support for it should be weighed very 
carefully. 

It is better to make the criteria for accepting a difference between the columns as 
rigid as possible. I have tended, therefore, having begun with more differences than 
Findlay, to end up with fewer. 

Once the chaff has been winnowed away, what is left varies considerably in 
character. The most significant differences will be those where d can be shown to 
follow a text that is divergent from D’s. Here other support will play an important 
part, particularly if it is Greek support. The evidence of other Latin witnesses is also 
significant. That of other versions must be treated with a great deal of care, and 
used only if the Greek behind both them and d can be established with a high 
degree of certainty. We will also need to be careful not to use the support of other 
witnesses too eagerly in readings where error may have arisen independently. 

There are plenty of places where d has no other support at all. In each place it will 
have to be decided whether it can conceivably represent a lost Greek text, or 
whether the reading stems from the caprices or vagaries of successive Latin scribes. 

The analysis in this chapter is undertaken with the working hypothesis that the 
Latin column of Codex Bezae is descended from a text translated from a Greek text 
similar to, but by no means identical with, the Greek column of D. 
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The question of revision, which Findlay raised, and which we must answer, 
poses a problem. We tried to establish (in chapter 8) that our manuscript Codex 
Bezae was copied from a Gospel book written in the order Matthew—Mark— 
John—Luke, and a separate exemplar containing Acts. The fact that Findlay’s 
evidence suggests a revision of the books according to their present order, appears 
to be in direct opposition to the theory. The resolution of this problem, if one is 
possible, must await the conclusion of this chapter. 

There is no alternative, if this study is to be of any value, but to work through all 
these readings, over eight hundred in number. The provision of a full apparatus 
criticus, with all witnesses and readings at each difference, will not be attempted. 
Variants will be given only where I think that there is a significant textual 
difference between the columns. 

As in chapter 9, the reference to chapter and verse is followed by one to the folio 
and line number of the reading in the Latin column (or both columns where the 
variants are on different lines). Reading of D and d where I have not been able to 
find any other support are, as before, given in maiuscule letters. 


THE GOSPEL OF MATTHEW 
We begin with a reading which is in fact only a translation variant: 


14.24 (48/20) 
qv ets pecov THs Badacoys | BacaviLopevos D 
ERAT IN MEDIUM MARIS ET VEXABATUR d 


erat in medio mari et iactabatur ff! 


Both texts here essentially follow the synoptic parallel. 
I also set aside the difference at Mt 23.34 (80/19): 


atrooteAw D 33 pe.; amrooteAAw cet.; mitto d cet. 


This could be a place where d has the present for the future. We turn instead to 
genuine differences. 


1.23 (Isa. 7.14) (4/11): xaAecers D 1391 2184; xaAecovaty cet.; vocabit d £ 
It might be tempting to link both readings with the variant at Isa. 7.14 (OR pI 
MT; 8p) 1QIs*; xadeoers LXX pler.; -oe. &; -oeve QL). However, 


the d reading is more likely to be influenced either by v.25 (ET VOCAVIT NOMEN EIUS 
THS) or by the fact that in Luke it is Mary and not Joseph who names the child, or simply by 
the previous word PARIET (here it would be making the same kind of error as Isa. 7.14 &). 
The third possibility is the most readily acceptable. 
1.25 (4/18): AYTHC D*; OM dD 

D* =Lk 2.7. 
4.20 (10/31): 7a duxtva D; RETIAM d 

d=v. 18 (1.27). 
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4.24 (11/13): AYTOY H AKOH D; opinio eius d 

$.9 (12/6): vio Beov D; DEI FILIUS d 

5.40 (15/5): KAl O QEAGN D; xat Tw Bedovre cet.; QUI VOLUERIT d 

Here our concern is not with the casus pendens (for which see M.-H. 2,423-5; M.-T. 3,316; 
B.-D. §466(4)), but with the absence of a particle in the Latin. 

9.18 (27/24-5) 

APXWN / EICEAQWN 8° C DEM W @ al. 

apywy es eA\Owy K S V A I al. 

apywy mpoceABwy N* 13 157 al. 

apxwy es mpoceABwv &° B 

apxwy tis mpoceAOwv C? GL U al. plu. 

UNUS PRINCEPS / VENIENS d 

princeps unus a aurbcf ffl 

quidam princepsk gt h 

princeps veniens q 

Here we can see the separate development of the two columns. The Latin follows the second 
or fourth of the Greek variants listed. The line division of the Greek column takes a different 
interpretation of the phrase. The sense-line division has taken no account of the Latin text. 
9.22 (28/2): eorn orpadgers D; CONVERSUS STETIT d 

10.2 (29/18): twv ‘B amooToAwy D @ pce.; ta be ‘B amoor cet.; 

duodecim autem apostolorum d cet. 

10.20 (31/6): TOY MATPOC D; TOV TATPOS vp Cet.; 

patris vestris d*; patris vestri d°°™ cet. 
10.32 (32/14): AYTO PP? D pe. ev auTw cet.; OM d 348 349 k®"; in ipso 
k*; illum/eum cet. 

I1.12 (34/9): azo twv npepwv D* sy® Lvt (a) AMst; amo Se rwv nuepwr DA cet.; 

a diebus autem d cet. 

12.14 (37/3): Kar avrov D; DE EOd 

This ‘seems to be a translation error: kava has been understood as if it were with the 
accusative with the sense ‘in respect to’. 

12.21 (37/20): EATIIZOYCIN D*; eAmovow D*™; sperabunt d 

12.37 (39/7): 7 D Lvt (a c g') HIL PAU-N; Kat cet.; et d cet. 

12.40 (39/15): WCTTEPI FAP IWNAC D; sicut enim erat ionas d 

12.46 (40/11): 4 peyTyp Kat or adeAdor avrov D; mater illius et fratres eius d 

12.48 (40/16): tw Aeyovrs D; DICENTIBUS d 

The plural may be due to the influence of the par. passages in Luke and Matthew. 
13.10 (41/14): o« pa@yrar D; discipuli eius d 

d is harmonized to Lk 8.9/Mk 4.10. 

13.25 (43/10): eowecpev C D pler. Lvt (e k q); emeamrerpev Cet.; superseminavit d Lvt 
(cet.) 

13.50 (45/31): BaAAovow X* D* f° pc.; Badovaw D°™ cet.; mittent d Lvt (cet.) 
13.54 (46/10): ev 7H ovvaywyy D; IN SYNAGOGAS d 

According to Aland’s Synopsis, the Latin column has been affected by Mt 4.23. But see also 
Lk 4.15, immediately preceding the par. passage. 
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14.20 (48/13): epayov mavtes D; MANDUCAVERUNT d 

d follows par. Lk 9.17. 

15.27 (52/3): avo tys tpamelns D; DE MENSIS d 

This reading is probably due to the influence of micis in line 2. 

16.18 (54/23-4): xayw Se oor Aeyw D; et ego autem dico tibi d 

16.20 (55/1): O KPC THC D Lvt (c); THS XPS d 8° CE Fetc. W 118 209 Lvt (f 1 
q); o xptoros %* B L al. Lvt (cet.) sy (cs) 

16.22 (55/9): autrw emerespav D 1 124 Or; increpare eum d cet. 

ibid. (35/10): OY MH ECTH TOYTO COI D; ov pn €oTaL Got TOUTO Cet.; 

NON ERUNT HAEC TIBI d 

16.27 (55/31): thv mpagv &° BC D al.; ta epya &* F 1 al; opera d Lvt 
(pler.); opus Lvt (aur 1) Lvg; factum Lvt (e) 

TIpagis is translated by d as actio (Lk 23.51) and actus (Ac 19.18); e has actus at Lk 23.51. It 
seems reasonably safe to assume that d here follows the reading of &* F. 

17.9 (56/32): 0 ws Aeyaw D; ~~ DICENS IHS d 

17.10 (57/3): avrov B C D al. Lvt (f ff q); OM WNL W Z @ 1 al. Lvt (d cet.) 

17.15 (§7/18—19): woAAaKis ... evtore D; ALIQUOTIENS ... SAEPIUS d 

18.9 (59/24): El KAI D; et sid 

For the whole phrase in D (ro auto et xas / similiter et si) see Harris, Codex, p. 96. 

18.12 (60/6, 8): afinow ... Syret D pc.; agnoe ... nres BL 157 pe.; 

adynoe ... Lyrncer Of 543; ageis ... Cnree pler.; relinquet ... quaeret d 

The future in both words is also followed by Lvt (e h) and some Vulgate manuscripts, which 
read relinquet ... vadet quaerere. 

18.13 (60/10): ew avtw paddov D; MAGIS IN ILLA d 

18.14 (60/13): yw D* pe. Lvg (Z*); upow NDB WE; rou BF @ al. f° 157 
al.; vestro d 

18.33 (62/10): Kayw oe yAenoa D; et ego misertus sum tui d 

19.4 (62/27): o de D; Tesus autem d 


19.8 (63/6) 

Kat Neyer autos D* 566 1187 1555 Lvg (B EH® 9K M O# V Z) 

Aeyet avtors DS cet. Lvt (cet.); dicit eis de 

Is d influenced by par. Mk 10.5? 

19.24 (64/24): wadw de D Lvt (e f); madwFLV* @1 565 al.; iterum Lvt (dab ff ff? 1 


nqr'); et iterum Lvt (aur c g' h) Lvg 

20.15 (66/6): ECTIN D*; e€eotw D*; licet d 

20.23 (67/24) 

ouK eoTw Eepov tovto Sovvae C D W A ® 085 33 al. 

ou eotw epov Souvac &% BL cet.; TouTo ouK eat Eeuov Souvar U 565 pc. 

NON EST MEUM DARE d 

non est hoc meum dare Lvt (q) 

Tischendorf follows the C D text here, regarding the omission of rouro as harmonization to 
Mk 10.40. 

20.31 (68/26): expagay ® BD L Z II* pc.; expalov C N O W pler.; expavyalorv O 
f'?; expavyacay P*; clamabant Lvt (d cet.) Lvg 

21.2 (69/3) 
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pabnras Aeywv avros & B C D pier. 

pabnras avrov Aeywr avrois Of? pc. 

pabnras avrov Aeywr 157 

discipulos suos dicens Lvt (d b e ff! ff) HIL 

discipulos suos dicens eis Lvt (c f g' 1 nq) 

discipulis suis dicens eis Lvt (h [r']) 

discipulos dicens eis Lvt (a aur) Lvg 

21.21 (71/5): Kae Tw oper TovTw eav D S; Kat Tw oper TouTW W 565 pc.; 
TouTw cet.; et si monti huic d cet. 

22.1 (74/4): avrow Aeywv D; DICENS EIS d 
22.24 (76/2): 0 adeAdos avrov D pler.; —_—fratri suo d 
22.38 (77/1) 

METAAH KAI TIPWTH D 

y peyadn kat tpwrTy % BL (n mpwry) Z ff pe. 
(n) mpwrn cat (n) weyadn W I A IT mu. pler. 
PRIMUM ET MAGNUM d 
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Kav Tw OpEL 


primum et maximum Lvt (fq); magnum et primum Lvt (ehr'); maximum et primum Lvt 
(cet.) 

23.3 (77/24): ecrwow D; dixerunt vobis d 

23.6 (78/3) 


THN TIPWKAEICIAN D=-znv mpwroxAcorav X* B 

primos discubitos Lvt (d ac fh r’) 

The plural is by harmonization to Lk 20.46b; Mk 12.39. 
23.39 (81/4): pe conve D; VIDEBITIS ME d 

24.3 (81/17): more ravta eoras D; QUANDO ERUNT d 
An accidental omission in d. 

24.16 (82/19): devyerwoar D; FUGIAT d 


The influence of the surrounding verbs has caused this reading in d. Note that, because sunt is 


absent, d makes sense. 

24.26 (83/7): eerwow D; DIXERIT d 

This is a similar reading to 24.16. 

ibid. (83/9): rows rapecors D; CUBICULO d 
24.29 (83/18): rwv ovpavwr D; CAEL! d 
24.30 (83/20): OYPANOIC D; caelo d 
24.37 (84/15): eorae ae D; erit d 

Kaz is a harmonization to Lk 17.26. 


24.38 (84/18): Kae yapouvres X° D L Lvt (a ff h) sy (s); nubentes d cet. 
axpt NS nuEpas 


ibid. (84/19): AXPEl THC HMEPAC D*; axper TYS nepas ys DP, 


cet.; usque in eum diem quo d 


24.41 (84/27): The second part of the verse (Svo em: KAwys puas .. . adeerat) is found only in 
D f? (exc. 124) and some other minuscules, some Old Latin manuscripts, the Ethiopic, and 


Ori"! 3876 (teste Legg). It is derived from Lk 17.34 (not the D form). 
puas D etc Lvt (f) 
OM d Lvt (cet.) 


At Lk 17.4, peas is omitted in B 1319 Lvt (c gat) Lvg (2 Mss) AU EP-L (not in D/d). 
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24.48 (85/10): 0 xaxos Soudos exewos D; malus ille servus d 

25.6 (86/1): E=EPXETAI D*; efepyecbar D?'™ =e€epyeobe pler.; epyeTat 
egepyeabe C? W @ al; exite d 

The correction by the scribe of D while the ink was still wet removes a difference between 
the columns. Which reading was in his exemplar? 

25.20 (87/4): raXavta AaBwv D; ACCEPERAT TALANTA d 

This is transposition by d. 

26.7 (90/13): ANAKEIMENOY AYTOY D,; DISCUMBENTIS d 

Mk 14.3 reads kataxetpevov avtou. 

26.16 (91/5): wapadw avrois D @ 892; mapadw cet.; traderet d 

26.18 (91/9): euev D; dixit eis d 

The addition is from par. Mk. 14.13. 

26.26 (92/1): to ow[pra prov] D; MEUM CORPUS d 

This is transposition in d. 

26.59 (95/13): avrov Pavarwaovew D; mortificarent eum d 

26.61 (95/19): tov vaov tov Beov D; templum hoc dei d 

The Latin follows par. Mk 14.58: tov vaov Toutov; tov vaov D; hunc templum d. 
27.22 (98/28): ounowpev D ‘59 Lvt ({a] [b] ¢ fP hq) Or; —_faciem d cet 

27.37 (100/8): avrov D; OM d (lect. sing.) 

27.41 (100/19): S€ xae D ‘I 4 IP pier Lvt (ff); kat B K 1 33 al. pe; et d Lvt 
(cet.); OM cet. 

ibid. (100/21): Aeyovres D; dicebant d 

27.48 (101/4): e€ avtwv D; EX HIS d 

27.54 (101/25): ttos Oeov D; dei filius d 

At Mk 15.39, D 565 pc. Lvt (d ff? ik q) have @eou wos instead of wos Beov. 


These variants may be ascribed to various causes. 


1. Influence of the context 
On D: 24.30; 27.41? 
On d: 1.23; 4.20; 15.27; 24.16; 24.26 bis, 29 
2. Translation error 
12.14 
3. Harmonization to a Gospel parallel 
By D: 1.25; 24.37; 26.7 
By d: 12.46, 48; 13.10, 545 14.20; 23.6; 26.18, 61; 27.54 
4. Transposition 
By D alone: 4.24; 18.9 
By D with support: 16.22 
By d alone: §.9; 9.22; 17.9, 15; 18.13; 22.1; 23.39; 25.20; 26.26 
By d with support: 16.18; 18.33; 24.48; 26.59 
5. Textual differences 
5.403 9.18; 10.2, 20, 32; 11.12; 12.37; 13.25, $0; 16.20, 22 bis, 27; 17.10; 18.12, 14; 
19.8, 24; 20.23, 31; 21.2, 21; 22.24, 38; 23.3; 24.38', 41', 26.16; 27.22, 41' 
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Several things deserve notice here. First, there is a tendency in the Latin to 
transpose pairs of words — most of those just listed are singular readings of d. We 
find this done only twice in the Greek. At 18.33; 24.48; 26.59; 27.54, d has other 
support for its transposition. 

Secondly, there seem to be more synoptic harmonizations in the Latin than in 
the Greek. The context also seems to have influenced the Latin column more than 
the Greek. The readings at 24.29, 30 may belong here. 

There are a few places where a fairly obvious error in one of the columns has led 
to the difference, whose place in this list is therefore more dubious: 12.21; 12.40; 
20.15; 24.3, 387; 25.6. At 27.48, the his of d is almost certainly in error for eis. At 
27.37 also we have carelessness in the Latin. 

We are left with about a third of the total number, where either there is other 
support for both readings, or it is reasonable to suppose that the Latin is founded on 
a different Greek reading. This group overlaps with that which we have classified 
as synoptic harmonization. 


THE GOSPEL OF JOHN 


In John, we have to disregard as differences several readings which still deserve 
notice: 


16.2 (162b/23—4 = 163/23): 0 amoxrewas vas D; QUI VOS OCCIDERIT VOS d 


Here we see the word order actually being transposed in d. Such readings (we shall 
find others) suggest strongly that the scribe of this manuscript was responsible for 
at least a good many of these corruptions of the text. 


17.23 (168/16) 

teredwpyevot D cet.; PERFECT! CONSUMMATI d 
consummati Lvt (b) Lvg; perfecti Lvt (cet.) 

21.7 (180/27) 

Kat nAato D*; kat nAAato D8; kat €Badev eavtov cet.; 
ET MISIT SE ET SALIBIT d 

et misit se Lvt (cet.) 


In these two readings, we see alternative renderings becoming established in the 
text. We may compare the activity of Corrector G. 
We turn now to the differences. 


3.34 (114/26): ddwor o Os D; deus dat d 

3.35 (114/27): o marnp D; DSd 

4.3 (115/4): TyV iovdarav ynv D; terram iudaeam d 

4.25 (117/3): avayyeArer N* D; adnuntiavit d* cet.; adnuntiat d°™ 
4.33 (117/19): EN EAYTOIC Ol MAOHTAI D,; discipuli ad invicem d 
4.48 (119/3): eav wn D; Sid 
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4.50 (I19/8): aurw P® & B D; OM P*® K IT d 

4.51 (119/11) 

vos cov PS DE LNT A A IT; mas cov © ¥ 063 f" pler. 

mas avrov P**” P= & A BC WS 

filius tuus Lvt ([a] bj); —_filius ipsius Lvt (r'); _filius eius d Lvt (cet.) 

4.53 (119/18): avrov D; OM d (lect. sing.) 

5.4 (119/28): tudrAwy xwrAwv D; CAECORUM ET CLAUDORUM d. 

§.13 (120/22): oxAov ovros D; cum esset turba d 

§.19 (121/9): TOIOYNTA TON TTATEPA D; patrem facientem d 

§.27 (122/3): cae DF 4 A IT pier. Lvt (aur f q) Lvg (exc. 4 E); OM d cet. 

§.32 (122/20): 7 paprupia pov D* Lvt (e); n waprupta avrov DA; testimonium d Lvt 
cet. (exc. b) Lvg c. & B etc. 

§.43 (123/15): AapBavere pe D; me accipitis d 

6.5 (124/5): Kae D sy (c); OM 4d cet. 

6.7 (124/11): avrwy D ‘4 A pier. Lvg (8); OM d cet. 

6.11 (124/20): mevre D; OM d 

ibid. (124/23): opouws de xac D M pc.; Opoiws Kat Cet.; similiter et d 

6.12 (124/25) 

Ta Tepiocevoavta KAacpata D 

FRAGMENTORUM QUAE SUPERARUNT d (order with Lvt (a)) 

6.18 (125/13) 

Se D; Te cet. 

quoque d Lvt (e); vero/autem Lvt (cet.) Lvg 

6.19 (125/14): oww D cet.; SED d 

See Parker, ‘Translation of OYN,, p. 273. 

ibid. (125/15): woes D; OMd 

The rest of the Latin tradition translates the word. 

6.20 (125/19): o be Aeyer avrors D; quibus ipse ait d 

6.30 (126/22) 

got moves D Lvt (aur b c e ff? q) Lvg (pler.) 

facis ta d Gr. cet. Lvt (a r’) 

6.37 (127/10): dd8wow por D; mihi dat d 

6.41 (127/24): de D; ovv cet. Lvt Lvg;  @%_ sy (cs p); ergo d 

6.50 (128/15): wa tes D* cet. Lvt (ej m); wa eav tts DS; ut si quis d Lvt (cet.) Lvg 
6.$1 (128/18): EAN OYN TIC D; si quis d cet. 

6.60 (129/18): OM D; etd 

6.65 (129/32): deSopevor avtw D; illi datum fuerit d 

6.70 (130/8): AETWN D; kat evmev autos N; et dixit d Lvt (a) 

7.4 (130/22): EN TAPHCIA AYTO (av7os D¥) EINAI D; illut in palam esse d 

This is transposition in d. 

7.5 (130/25): ENICTEYCAN EIC AYTON TOTE D; crediderunt tunc in illum d 
Yoder (Concordance) takes tore as going with the beginning of v.6 — rove Aeyes avrois — 
although Aeyer avrors is in the next line. Barrett (The Gospel According to St John, 2nd edn., 
London, 1978, p. 213) takes it to be harmonization to Ac 1.14 etc. We need to look also at the 
difference in the beginning of v.6. 
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7.6 (130/26): Aeyer D; dicit ergo d 

If rove went at the beginning of v. 6, then the omission of ow in D is explained. The phrase 
emtorevoar ets autov 7oT€ is no kind of Greek at all. However, we also need to explain the 
origin of the Latin reading. If D represents a transposition in the phrase emiorevoav Tore ets 
auvov, then the Latin is explained. The omission of ovr in v. 6 is a separate error on D’s part. 
7.8 (130/33): es THY Eoprny TavTyy D; in hunc diem festum d 

7-37 (133/15) 

ev Se TH nepa TH peyadn Ty eoxyaTy D 

in novissimo autem die magno d 

This is transposition in D. 

7.44 (134/1): nOeAov e€ avrwy D; ex illis volebant d 

8.6 (135/3): Tw SaxrvrAw D; digito suo d 

8.8 (135/7): tw SaxtvdAw D; DIGITO SUO d 

8.11 (135/16): OM D A al. Lvt (j fF q); et d cet. 

8.15 (135/30): OM D cet.; de P?® 238 253; autem d Lvt (f) 
ibid. (ibid.): xpeww ovdeva D; neminem iudico d 

8.17 (135/33): xae D; sed etd 

8.23 (136/18): eyw Se D Lvt (f <j> q); ego d cet. 

8.25 (136/26): ow & D 249; OM d cet. 

8.29 (137/5): adnxev pe D; me reliquid d 

ibid. (137/6): 7a apeora av7w D; quae illi placent d 

ibid. (137/7): mavrore D; OMNIA d 

8.49 (138/28): MOY TON TIATEPA D; patrem meum d 

8.52 (139/5): MOY TIC TON AOTON D; si quis meum verbum d 
Transposition in D. as a 

9.22 (141/27): avrov xpv ewat D; XPM EUM ESSE d 

9.30 (142/14): OM D; ERGO d 

10.33 (145/27): xaAov epyou D; OPERE BONO d 

11.23 (148/5): COY O AAEA®OC D;_—Csfrater tuus d 

11.27 (148/12): OM D 157; ei d cet. 

11.30 (148/20): OY D; nondum d 

11.31 (148/26): do€avres D; PUTABANT ENIM d 

A free rendering in d. 

11.32 (148/29): wSe ns D; Suisses hic d 

11.42 (149/21): eurov D; dixit d 

Is this reading a mistranslation? 

II.§1 (150/14): Tov evtavtou P® D; anni illius d cet. 

12.9 (151/23): AE D; ouv Gr. cet.; ergo d Lvt (aur f) Lvg pler. 
igitur Lvt (r'); autem Lvt ([a]] e) Lvg (G) 

See Parker, ‘Translation of OYN,, p. 265. 

12.10 (151/27-8): iva xa D; et ut d 

12.28 (153/17): KAl ETENETO D; FACTA EST d 

13.8 (156/5): vupw oe D; te lavero d 

13.1§ (156/22): yap D cet.; OM P*** 700 pce. d 

13.27 (1$7/22): mouns (moincov D?) raxecov D; citius fac d 
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15.15 (162/14) 

ypas Aeyw D @ 065 0250 f £3 pler.; Aeyw vas P& & BL al. pc. 

dico vos d Lvt (cet) Lvg; vos dicam Lvt (q) 

16.2 (163/22): mornoovow tpas D; vos eicient d 

16.13 (164/20): adda D; OM d (lect. sing.) 

16.16 (164/27): ovxere PA & B DLN W @al.; ov Aos4 f" pler.; non d Lvt (cet.) 
ibid. (ibid.): Dewpecre we D; ME VIDEBITIS d 

16.17 (164/31): ovxere D W Y¥ 33 pc.; ov cet.; non d Lvt (cet.) 

16.19 (165/6): Bewperre pe D, ME VIDEVITIS d 

17.7 (167/4): Sedwras pro. D; mihi dedisti d 

17.10 (167/11): ta ese tavta D; omnia mea d 

17.12 (167/22) 

ous Sedwxas por epvraga D (C*) D O F054 f' f° pler. 

w SeSunas por kar epuraéa %? B (CA) L W 33 pe. 

kot epvraga P%* N* 

QUOS DEDISTI MIHI ET CUSTODIVI d 

quos dedisti mihi custodivi Lvt (cet.) Lvg 

17.14 (167/29): ecow D; SUM d 

17.20 (168/8): meorevovrwy D* pler. Lvt (b q); morevoovrwy D* Cs Cac? Cb (mss); 
credituri sunt d Lvt (cet.) Lvg 

17.24 (168/20): deSwxas peor D; MIH! DEDIS d 

ibid. (168/22): dedwras poe D; mihi dedisti d 

17.25 (168/23): Secace D cet.; aye 2; sancte d 

Tischendorf also cites the Apostolic Constitutions 8.11 for the reading dye. 

20.22 (178/32): OM D Lvt (cet.) Lvg (cet.); ET d Gr. cet. Lvt (f r') Lvg (T 8) 
20.25 (179/9): MOY? D cet.; OM d 1 pc. Lvt (a) 

20.26 (179/17): Aeyee D © 235 251; dixit d cet. 

182/10): MENEIN OYTWC D; SIC MANERE d 

182/16): TPOC CE D; quid ad te d 


21.22 


21.23 
As with Matthew, the several causes of these readings may be suggested. 


1. Influence of the context 
6.19'; 8.17; 9.30; 12.28; 17.14 
2. Translation error 
11.42 
3. Harmonization to a Gospel parallel 
By D: 6.11' 
4. Transposition 
By D alone: 4.33; 5.19; 7-4, 5, 373 8-49; 11.23 
By D with support: 11.32 
By d alone: 8.52; 9.22; 10.33; 16.16°, 19; 17.24"; 21.22 
By d with support: 3.34; 4.3; 5.13, 433 6.12, 37, 65; 7.8, 44; 8.157, 29 bis; 12.10; 
13.8, 27; 16.2; 17.7, 10, 24? 
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5. Textual differences 
4.25, $0, $15 §.27, 32; 6.5, 7, 117, 18, 30, 41, $0, $1, 70; 8.11, 15", 23, 25; 11.27, $15 
12.9; 13.15; 15.15; 16.16', 17; 17.12, 20, 25; 20.22, 25, 26 


In addition, we suggest: 


Errors in d, 4.48; 5.4? 

Possibly there are errors in D at 11.30 and 21.23 
Casual translation, 8.6, 8, 29°; 11.31 

Omission in d, 4.53; 6.197; 7.6; 16.13 


The rejection of the conjunction at 6.20 anticipates quite a common occurrence in 
Mark. 

As one would expect, the influence of the other Gospels is much weaker — there 
is only 6.11, where D follows all three Synoptists. 

It is striking that there are far more instances of transposition of words — thirty- 
four examples in all, of which eight are in D (one with other support). However, of 
the d examples, nineteen are shared with other Latin manuscripts. The pheno- 
menon is partly owing to the way in which the older Latin traditions handled the 
Johannine style. This list has already ignored the placing of the emphatic ego before 
the verb (e.g. 5.7 epyoprat eyw/ego vernio), and the very common order with the 
participle (e.g. rou weppavros pe/qui me misit). The number of transpositions where 
d is alone are no more than in Matthew. 

If the synoptic influence in Matthew is counted as part of the genuine textual 
variation, then there are fewer differences in John than in Matthew, with less than 
thirty readings where I take d certainly to support a different Greek text. 

John 6.5~7.8, where there are a high proportion of differences (twenty-two in 
Ff£123b—130), shows also a higher proportion of textual differences, since nine of 
these twenty-two may be counted as such. 


THE GOSPEL OF LUKE 


In Luke, we note separately the following readings. 


4.39 (201/15) 

Tapaxpnua wore D 

CONTINUO UT ETIAM CONTINUO d 

Again, we may see transposition at work. 

6.16 (207/25—6): cat A D pler; OM P®4 & BL W al; etiam et d 

This is a double rendering. 

7.50 (215/25): ceowxev oe D cet.; te salbam fecit d (order with Lvt Lvg Marcion ap TE 
AM PS-AM AU PS-CY HI PAU-N LAU MAXn SED) 

See also 8.48; 9.28, 30; 10.30; 11.27; 12.12; 18.33; 23.47. 
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At 18.11 the Latin translation interprets the Greek text wrongly. At 21.28 and 
21.34 there is corruption. 
Let us turn to the significant differences. 


1.8-9 (183/24-5) 

Ts edypepias ... THs iepateras D; SACERDOTI ... SACRIFICII d 

vicis ... sacerdotii Lvt (cet.) 

Sacrificii may be a corruption of sacri vicis. The transposition in d must then be an error of 
memorizing. 

1.9 (183/27): Tow ‘ov D; ‘dmi d 

The Latin may be a misrecognition of the nomen sacrum ‘DET as DN? or DM. 

1.13 (184/4): OM D 4 1 $79; got cet.; tibi d 

1.26 (185/11): ev de tw exTw pnve D; in mense autem sexto d 

1.61 (187/29): ort D cet.; OM 1 22 al #184 d Lvt (a aur b ce ff g' 1 qr') AM 
Elsewhere in Luke, 67: recitativum is translated (and see W.E. Plater and H.J. White, A 
Grammar of the Vulgate, Oxford, 1926, pp. 119f). 

1.66 (188/11): ro watdtov TouTo earar D; erit infans haec d 

2.8 (189/28): aypavdourtes D; cantantes d 

The International Greek New Testament apparatus suggests that d represents the word 
avdovrres, or at least arises from a confusion between the two words. But it is to be noted 
that earlier in the verse, D has EN TH XAPA TAYTH. The error in the Latin may arise from 
an association of ideas. 

2.11 (190/3): Xps ‘xs. D; ‘xrs hs d 

2.13 (190/8): ovy tw ayyeAw Anos D; MULTITUDO CUM ANGELO d 

2.17 (190/21): tov AaAnOevros D; quod factum est d 

2.35 (192/6): Se aurns D, IPSIUS AUTEM d 

3.2 (194/5): ‘Ov D; ‘mi d 

In spite of the Greek support for its reading, the reading of d is likely to arise out of the same 
cause as that at 1.9. 

3.4 (194/14): tuwy D Ath; auTov cet.; eius d 

3.9 (194/31): Kapmous Kadous D; fructum bonum d 

Compare v. 8, where D/d have singular for plural. The plural here is from par. Mt 7.17. 
3.17 (195/26): avrov D cet.; OM d 827 Bas Clem Iren Or 

4.6 (198/16): rns (7qv D?) e€ovaray ravrnv D; HANC POTESTATEM d 

ibid. (198/17): rourwy D 700; auTwy cet.; eorum d 

4.35 (201/1): ANAKPAYFACAN TE D; Kat kpafay 903°; exclamans d; OM cet. 
Avaxpavyalw is rare. Chrysostom, Hom. XVII in Hebr.: péya én’ éxetvy 7H dptxrH jovxyia 
dvaxpavyalwyr (ed. Ducaeus, Tom. VI in N.T., Paris, 1636, p. 858). 

4.36 (201/5): 0 Aoyos ovros D; hic sermo d 

$.5 (202/17): emt be tw pynpate cov D; IN TUO AUTEM VERBO d 

5.14 (203/13-14): EIC MAPTYPION HN D*; ets paptuptoy y D°; 

sit in testimonium d 

§.20 (204/9): gov at apaptiat D; tibi peccata tua d 

D=par. Mt 9.2; Mk 2.5. 

§.21 (204/13): ets D; solus d 
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D = par. Mk 2.7. Although in the Latin tradition solus is generally used for jovos, at Jn 17.3 
Lvt (a) reads unus. 

§.23 (204/17—18): cov at apaptiar D; tibi peccata d 

Again D is taken from par. Matthew and Mark. The Latin may be harmonized to different 
texts of the same parallels. 

5.26 (204/27): OM D; OMNES d 

D and dhave totally omitted the first half of the verse; d is here borrowing from the missing 
opening phrase (xa: éxoraois éAaBev amavtas). 

5.27 (204/28-9): EAQQIN ... TAPA ... OM D; VENIT ... AD... AUTEM d 

This is an addition at the beginning of the verse that is unique to Codex Bezae. The first half 
is closely, the second freely taken from par. Mk 2.13. The Latin is rather inept. 

6.4 (206/17): evrev D; et dixit d 

This is in the story of the man working on the Sabbath. It produces in d the construction 
videns ... et dixit. 

ibid. (206/20): El D; OM d 

This is in the same pericope. 

6.29 (208/31): cou To ipatiov D; tunicam tuam d 

This is either transposition, or harmonization to Mt 5.40. 

6.42 (210/8-9): kat idou 9 Soxos ev Tw ow ofOaduw timoxertat D Ss; 

ET ECCE TRABIS IN TUO OCULO EST d 

The form in D is essentially that of par. Mt 7.4. Yrroxeiar is a hapax legomenon for the 
New Testament. It may be due to a confusion with the following word, umoxpita (written 
as YTIOKPEITA in D). 

7.1 (211/7): tavta 7a pyuata D; omnia verba d 

The verse has been totally recast in Codex Bezae. The majority of Greek manuscripts read 
mavTa Ta pnuarta in their form of the verse. 

ibid. (211/8): nABev es Kadapvaoup D; VENIT CAFARNAUM d 


7.6 (211/22): pou to thy oteyny D; sub tectum meum d 
The D order=par. Mt 8.8. 
7.12 (212/4-5): eyeveto Se ws ... e€exoprlero D; ws de... Kat dou efex. cet; 


factum est autem ... et ferebatur d 

The grammar of d suggests that it has been partly but not wholly assimilated to the Greek 
column. 

ibid. (212/8): CYNEAHAY®I AYTH D; cum ea erat d 

D is a recollection of Jn 11.33. 

7.27 (213/24): OM D 1009 2766; gov cet.; tuam d cet. 
7.41 (215/1): davcory tur D; cuidam faeneratori d 

7.47 (215/19): AE D; OMd 

D=par. Mk 14.9. 

8.29 (218/25): duAacoopevos D; ET CUSTODIEBATUR d 
8.38 (219/23): evar D; ut esset d 

The d reading = par. Mk 5.18. 

8.39 (219/27): erornoev autw D; illi fecit d 

8.45 (220/11): ovvexovow oe D; te comprimunt d 

8.49 (220/24): COY H @YTATHP D; _sfilia tua d 
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9.6 (221/25) 
KATA TIOAEIC KAI HPXONTO D; Senpxovro Kata Tas Kwpas cet. 
circa civitates transibant d 
Some Old Latin manuscripts have castella et civitates or civ. et cast. This is probably under the 
influence of 8.1. The construction in D is efepyopevor .. . ka npxov7o. dis a transposition of 
the majority Greek text; it therefore represents a different text from that of D. 
9.9 (222/1-2): tes Se eorw ovros D; QUIS EST AUTEM HIC d 
ibid. (222/3): avrov edew D; videre eam d 
9.12 (222/15): tov oxAov D; turbas d 
The plural= par. Mt 14.15. 
9.22 (223/15): weO nuepas tpes D; post tres dies d 
Compare 
Mt 16.21: peta tpets nuepas D (ry Tper. ny. cet.) 
Mk 8.31: pera tpets ny. D cet. (tertia die d). 
This is transposition in d. 
9.26 (223/27): ev ty S0€y avrov D; in regno suo d 
Is the d reading a recollection of Mt 16.28? 
10.2 (227/14): OM ovr? D Lvt (e); ovy cet.; ergo d Lvt (cet.) Lvg 
10.5 (227/20): EICHAQHTE TIPWTON OIKIAN D*; evonAOnre orxcav D°™ (A?); 
intraveritis domum d 
The omission of rpwrov is probably a harmonization to par. Mt 10.12, as the change in word 
order could also be. 
10.23 (229/16): pos tous pabyras D; ad discipulos suos d 
10.31 (230/6) 
Kata Tuxa tepevs D; kata ovyKuptav Se cepevs pler.; Kata ouvyKuptav tepevs P**; 
forte autem sacerdos d, —_—_fortuitio sacerdos Lvt (a q r') 
10.38 (230/26): tes D cet.; OM d (lect. sing.) 
10.40 (230/33): ov pede oor D; non tibi cura est d 
11.7 (231/31): ra matdca pov D pler.; ta masa C* Mt 157 al.; pueri d 
11.9 (232/3): Gwe Aeyw D; dico vobis d 
II.11 (232/8): tov warepa o vos atryoes D W pce.; Tov TaTEepa att. o wos pler.; 
patrem suum filius petit d 
Petit, also found in Lvt (aur q r') Lvg, may be due to petit in v. 10. Suum is unique to d. 
11.28 (232/27):.rov ‘bv D; DM d 
The reading in d is a miscopying of ‘DET. 
11.31 (234/8): avrous D; eam d 
d=par. Mt 12.41. 
II.41 (234/33): eorae pew D; et erunt vobis d 
11.43 (235/6): ryv mpwroxabedpray D; primas sessiones d 
The plural is harmonization to par. Mt 23.6 or to Lk 20.46. Note that at Mt 23.6 also we have 
variation between singular and plural in the witnesses. 
11.49 (235/28): xae €€ avrwy D; ex eis d 
The omission = par. Mt 23.34. 
12.18 (238/5): pou tas amoOnKas D cet.; OM pov d W #1074 Lvt (ac fP 11) AM AU 
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12.38 (239/27): D recasts almost all of this verse. Where it reads KAl TH TPITH, d and e have 
vel tertia. 
12.40 (239/31): de D; OM P* & BL @ 157 al. Lvt (cet.) Lvg; ovr cet.; ergo d 
12.42 (240/4): xataornoe: D; constituit d 
The past tenses come from par. Mt 24.45. 
12.45 (240/14) 
ME@YCKOMENCC D; kat peOvoxecOar cet. 
et inebriari d Lvt (cet.) Lvg; et inebrietur Lvt (e) 
d has not been assimilated to this minor D reading. 
12.53 (241/3): StapeproOnoovrar pnrynp D; dividetur mater d 
The variant in the addition stems from the variation in the occurrence of the verb at the 
beginning of the verse 
Stapeprobnoovrar P*® P?> & BD L 157 al. Lvt (d pler.) 
StapeproOnoerac cet. 
13.4 (241/33): Tov otcAwapp D £1056 MarcEr; ev Tw otAwap cet.; in siloam d 
13.6 (242/9): AT] AYTHC D; ev aurn cet.; in ead 
13.14 (242/31): epyaeoOas D; CURARI d 
This is caused by curavit (1. 32) and curamini (1. 32). 
13.15 (243/1): enoous D al.; kupwos al.; dominus d 
ibid. (243/3): KAI D; n cet.; aut d 
13.18 (243/12): de D; ergo d 
The reading Se may be by attraction to v.6. 
13.23 (243/25): Tes aurw D; El QUIDAM d 
13.34 (244/30): apos auvtnv D; ad ted 
Te=par. Mt 23.37 D Lvt Ss 
14.7 (245/19): de cae D; autem d 
Se «ae is a reading produced by the context, v. 12. 
14.9 (245/26): eon D; ap&éy cet.; incipiens d Lvt (cet.); eris Lvt (e) 
14.12 (246/12): tw KexAnKote D; ad eum qui invitaverat eum d 
d is adopting the beginning of v.7 — pos tous xexAnpevous. 
14.17 (246/21) 
mavra erousa eoTw D 827 2766 Lvt (ae); eTousa evor/eTrousa eoTt/eTOUuLa EOTe TATA. Cet. 
parata sunt omnia d Lvt (aur f r') Lvg 
The addition of zavra is harmonization to Mt 22.4. Do the two word orders represent two 
separate harmonizings? 
14.21 (246/31): wav7a Tavta D; HAEC OMNIA d 
14.23 (247/6): dpaypous D,; IN SAEPES d 
14.26 (247/15) 
ere be kat A D cet.; ere TE kat B L al; ere kat P® 
adhuc etiam d Lvt (fF 1); adhuc autem Lvt (aur c f) Lvg 
adhuc et Lvt (e r'); etiam et Lvt (b q) 
15.4 (248/17): avOpwaos €€ tpwr D; ex vobis homo d 
ibid. (248/19): e€ autwv ev D; unum ex eis d 
ev €€ aurwy=par. Mt 18.12. 
ibid. (248/21): ATEAQWN TO ATOAWAOC ZHTEI D; vadit et quaerit quod perierat d 
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The d order follows par. Mt 18.12. 

15.8 (248/33): xaos amroAecaca D; et si perdiderit d 

The reading in D is based on v.6. The Latin seems to combine both Greek readings. 
15.15 (249/21): exoAAnOn D; ADHESIT !BI d 

Ibi may be taken from v. Io. 

15.19 (249/33): COY YIOC D; filius tuus d 

1§.21 (250/7) 

O AE YIOC EITNEN AYTW D; eumev Se 0 vtos aurw P* BL 1 157 pe. 
ewe Se auTw oO vWLOS Cet.; dixit autem filius eius d 

ibid. (250/9): COY YIOC D; filius tuus d 

16.1 (251/10): d€ kaze D pler.; be S V 5 22 al.; autem d Lvt ({b] | r’) 


16.2 (251/14): @wvynoas D pe.; +avrov cet. Lvt; uocans eum d 

16.11 (252/12): dew meorevoer D; credet uobis d 

16.29 (254/3): eeev Se avtw D pc.; Aeyet pc.; Aeyes Se P'S BL al.; Aeyer auTw 
al.; Aeyet Se aurw A W pler.; dixit autem d 


17.2 (254/14): CYN@EPEI AE D; expediebat d 

Supdeper is from par. Mt 18.6. So is expedit. Is the imperfect of d a corruption of this? 
17.8 (255/2) 

erousacov D pler.; erousacoy pou ® pe. 

para mihi d Lvt (b fq r'); para Lvt (pler.) Lvg 

17.23 (256/10) 

wou woe cdou exer D al.; tov woe Kat wou EkeEL pc. 

wou woe 7 Lov exer pler.; ecce hic aut ecce illic d 

The reading 7 is from par. Mt 24.23 (or Mk 13.21 variant). 

17.28 (256/23) 

kat ws D pler.; xabws P?® & BL 157 al. 

sicut d Lvt (aur fi r') Lvg 

17.32 (257/2): pynuovevere D; ET MEMENTOTE d 

17.36 (37) (257/14): cuvax8noovra: D; ovvaxOnoovrar Kat U al.; congregabuntur et d 
The D reading = par. Mt 24.28 (where there is a variant in 565 al. showing the reading of U 
etc. found here). 

18.5 (257/26): mapexewv ror Komrov D; LAUOREM MIHI PRAESTAT d. 

18.13 (258/16): tous ofPadpnous D; oculos suos d 

18.14 (258/22): o de D; et quid 

kat o possibly = par. Mt 23.12 (Kat oarts; et quicumque d ff; et qui cet.) or Lk 14.11 (kat 0; et 
qui). 

18.18 (258/33): tes avrov D; eum quidam d 

18.19 (259/4) 


ets 0 Geos D cet.; ets Oeos N* B* 
> 
unus ds pater d; unus|solus deus Lvt (cet.) 
18.27 (259/25): duvara mapa Ow eorw D; apud dm possibilia sunt d 
18.32 (260/8): evrucyoerat D; espuent in eum d 


d=par. Mk 10.34. 
18.41 (260/27): coe BeAets D; vis tibi d 
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19.5 (261/10) 

kat eyeveTo ev Tw Sepyeobar avrov D 

kat eyeveTo ev Tw Stepyeabar Tov enoovv 157 

Kat ws yABev emt Tov ToTOV Cet. 

et factum est cum illac transiret d 

The whole phrase has been recast in D; illac in d corresponds to emt Tov tromov. 

ibid. (261/11): omevoov D A 16 al. Lvt (e q); omevoas cet.; —_festinans d Lvt (cet.) 
16 is a bilingual which we met in chapter 4. The Latin was never copied here. 


19.9 (261/21): 0 ms mpos auvtov D; TMpOs avTov O tnoous Cet.; Tesus d Lvt (e) 
19.14 (262/4): epeccouv avrov D; ODERANT d 

19.21 (262/22): yap es avornpos D; es enim austeris d 

19.31 (263/17): tuas epwra D; VOBIS DIXERIT d 

d=par. Mk 11.3. 


19.34 (263/18): amexptOnoav D; SIC DIXERUNT d 

Both columns seem separately to attempt to restore the sense after the loss of v. 33. 
20.17 (266/6): ovv eorw D; est ergo d 

20.25 (266/33): EITEN AE D; o be eumev pler.; ille autem dixit d Lvt (e f) 
20.28 (267/11): THv yuvacka D; uxorem eius d 

The addition is from either Mt 22.24 or Mk 12.19 (where there is a similar variant). 
20.31 (267/16): WCAYTWC D; similiter et d 

20.35 (267/23): exewou D; huius d 

21.7 (269/4): exnpwrnoav Se avtov o1 pabntar D 

emypwtyoav S¢ avrov pler.; INTERROGAVERUNT AUTEM DISCIPULI d 
21.9 (269/13): ravra D; HOC d 

21.11 (269/16): re D cet.; OM dA pe. Lvt (g') Lvg AM 

21,22 (270/12): avtae evcow D; sunt istae d 

21.25 (270/22): aorpors D; in sideribus d 

Lvt (e f) also have in before luna. 

22.17 (272/32): OM «ae? D Lvt (e) Ss Sc Cb (mss); Kat Cet.; etd 

22.22 (273/7): ort pev o tos D; filius quidem d 

The omission of o7+= par. Mt 26.24. 

22.27 (273/20-2) 

eyw yap ev peow tpwy nABov ovy ws o avakeyevos ald D 

eyw be ey ev peow vpwy pler. (eyw yap Bas AMst) 

ego autem sum in medio vestrum veni non sicut qui recumbit sed d 

The text of d shows partial assimilation to that of D. 

22.37 (274/17): To D; OMd 

22.38 (274/18-19): dvo0 paxaipar wie D; duo machaerae d 

22.60 (276/14): Aadouvros avrov D; eo loquente d 

ibid. (276/15): efwvynoev adrextwp D; gallus cantauit d 

The Latin= par. Mt 26.74 or Mk 14.72. 

22.61 (276/18—-19): tpers avrapvynon pe py evdevar pe D; ter abnegavis me d 
Here D follows v. 34. 

23.9 (277/33): OYK ATIEKPINATO AYTO) OYAEN D; nihil respondebat illi d 
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23.11 (278/3—4): eLouBevnoas Se avtov o npwdns D; 

EXPROBANT AUTEM EUM ET HERODES d 

d places exprobant autem eum with v. 10 (et is found in Lvt (a) in the sense of ‘also’). 
23.14 (278/15) 

ovdev evpov aitiov ev autw D 

ovdev evpov ev Tw avOpwrw Toute aitiov pler. 

NIHIL MAL! INVENI IN EO d 

This is poor assimilation of d to D, using v. 22. 

23.27 (279/13): TO MAHOOC AYTW D; illum multitudo d 

23.36 (280/7) 

ofos te mpocepepoy D; ofos mpodepovres autw P™ & A B C* L al. 

kat ofos mpogepovres autw pler.; acetum offerebant ei d Lvt (r') 

acetum offerebant illi Lvt (e); et acetum offerentes Lvt (c) 

Again, d has been partially assimilated to D. 

23.37 (280/910): epireDevtes avTw Kat axavOwov orepavov D; 

inponentes illi et de spinis coronam d 

The reading of D is from Mt 15.17. The plural in d is found in Mt 27.29 and Jn 19.2. 
23.40 (280/17): tov ‘& D; ‘nm d 

Again, compare 1.9. 

ibid. (280/17-18) 

ev TW QUTW KpIATe EL KaL Nets Eopev D 

ev TW auTw Kpimate et Pler.; in ipso iudicio et nos sumus d 

23.43 (280/24) 

arroxpiBers Se 0 tnoous evmev avtw tw emdnoovre (emimAnoovr: DP) D Et ORI 
respondens autem iesus dixit qui obiurgabat eum d 

Again, this is a poor piece of assimilation to D in d. 

23.46 (280/32): rouro de P®> NX B C* D W pe. Lvt (c r'); xat Touro K L P @ al.; 
Kat TAUTG Cet.; et hoc d Lvt ([b] e 1 q); et Lvt (a) 

24.5 (282/8—9) 

ta mpoowna P*® & BD @ 1 157 al.; Tov mpoowrov pler. 

Ta Tpocwna avrwy C*; VULTOS SUOS d 

24.18 (283/3): ets D pler.; es e£ autwv P @ 13 157 al; unus ex eis d 

ibid. (283/5): cepovoadAnp D P* & A B pler.; ev tepovaaAnp Cet.; in hierusalem d Lvt 
(ab hier. c e) 

24.31 (284/11): HNYTHCAN D; SenvorxOnoar cet.; aperti sunt d 

This is part of an addition by D, shared with Lvt (c d e). 

24.32 (284/14) 

nv new Kexadvppevn D; nev Kacopevyn nv pler. 

nostrum erat coopertum d 

This is poor assimilation in d. 

24.39 (284/32): To pry D; OTL mvEevpG Cet.; quoniam ‘ps d 

ibid. (284/33): xaOws ewe D; SICUT ET MEd 

24.45 (285/11—-12): Senvogev avtwv tov vouv D; ADAPERTI SUNT EORUM SENSUS d 
24.47 (285/17): WC EMH D; eus cet.; super d; usque in Lvt (ce); in Lvt (cet.) 


These differences may be divided between the following causes. 
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1. Influence of the context 
On D: 13.18; 14.7; 15.8 
On d: 2.8; 13.14; 14.123 15.15 
2. Translation error 
8.29; 12.38 
3. Harmonization to a Gospel parallel 
In D: 3.9; 5.20, 21, 23; 6.42: 7.6; 7.127; 7.47; 17.36 
In d: 8.38; 9.12, 26; 10.5; 11.31, 43, 49; 12.42; 13.343 15.47, 4°; 18.14, 323 19.31; 
20.28; 22.22, 60? 
In both: 23.37 
4. Transposition 
By D alone: 15.19, 217; 23.9, 27 
By D with support: none 
By d alone: (1.8f); 2.13, 353 4.65 5.5; 7-175 9.9'; 13.233 14.21; 16.11; 18.5 
By d with support: 1.26, 66; 4.36; 5.14; 6.29; 7.41; 8.39, 45, 49; 9.97, 22; 10.40; 
11.9; 15.41; 18.18, 27, 41; 19.21; 20.17; 21.22; 22.60! 
A few of the transpositions in d may have the purpose of avoiding hiatus: 20.17; 
22.60' (this is also a possible explanation of the difference at 23.27) 
5. Textual differences 
1.13, 61; 3.4, 17; 4.67, 35; 7.1', 27; 9.6; 10.2, 31, 38; I1.7, 11; 12.18, 40; 13.4, 6, 15 
bis; 14.9, 17, 26; 15.21'; 16.1, 2, 29; 17.8, 23, 28; 18.19; 19.57, 9; 20.25; 21.11; 
22.17; 23.46; 24.5, 18 bis, 39', 47 
6. Corruption in the Latin 
1.9; 2.11, 17; 3.2} 10.23; 14.23; 18.132; 20.352; 21.9, 25; 23.11, 40'; 24.39%, 45 


Of particular importance are a number of places where D has a unique, or at least 
a very characteristic reading, and d has something that is halfway between it and 
the more common reading. That is to say, it has been partially assimilated to the 
text of D. These are 


7.12; 12.45; 19.5; 21.72; 22.27; 23.14; 23.36, 407, 43; 24.31, 32 


The implication of this is that, where it differs from D, d represents an older form 
of text, lacking the distinctive variations of the Greek column. The significance of 
these readings is something to which we will return. 

There are a number of other differences that are caused by mistakes in copying — 
11.28, 41; 17.2 (2), 32; 19.14; 20.31; 22.37, 38(?). 


THE GOSPEL OF MARK 


The task of ascertaining the differences in Mark is of a quite different order. The 
number of possible differences, beginning with nearer four hundred than three, has 
to be reduced considerably once it is realized that the parallel texts are presented to 
us by Codex Bezae in a careless and corrupt form. The many obvious errors which 
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contribute to this state of affairs must be tackled separately. To include them would 
be to obscure our main purpose. Readings to be set aside include pieces of such 
extraordinary character as 


KAI] HTATON TON TIWAON TIROC TON IHN 
KAI ETTIBAAAOYCIN AYTW + TA IMATIA AYTOY 
(11.7; F324b/20-1) 


There are also signs that the Latin version does not set out to provide so precise a 
translation as it has in the previous Gospels. For example, the conjunction is 
occasionally omitted, I think intentionally: 


10.4 (320/12): ot 8€ ecwav D; qui dixerunt d 
10.42 (324/1): cat mpooxadecapevos avrous D; quos cum advocasset d 


The same has been done at 1.8; 4.39; 6.24; 8.5, 17, 32, 333 9-33, 36; 10.1T; 14.20; 
and possibly also at 9.42, 47; 14.9. 

Parataxis is rejected at 1.35; 6.1; 14.61. 

There are two translational variants in 1.31, and at 5.21 we can see transposition 
being introduced. Besides this, there are several other interesting readings which 
cannot be included as discrepancies. (From here on I shall indicate Old Latin 
manuscripts solely by their letter, without the prefix Lvt.) 


6.53 (307/30): Stamepacarres D cet.; cum transfretasset d r' 

See also par. Mt 14.34 in fP*, which has cum transfretasset for the same Greek. 

6.55 (308/5): yxovoay D 472; NKovov Cet.; audierant di; audissent a; audiebat 
fP*; audiebant cet. 


This reading in d could be a copying error, where an uncial B was misread as R. If not, then 
we have an interesting use of the pluperfect. 


There are several readings where the Latin tradition has embellished the text. 


9.25 (317/26): wnnere D cet.; cabe nebd 

This is an embellishment of the text by b d. 

10.19 (321/20): TOPNEYCHC D; occidas d 

D is in error for dovevons. The reading is an example of misrecognition. Note that both D 
and d have the word in a different place from all other witnesses. 


Leaving these, let us turn to the significant differences. 


1.6 (286/15): qv de D; et erat d 

The reading in D etc. follows Mt 3.4. 

1.7 (286/19): epyerae D; veniet d 

The d reading is from par. Lk 3.16 aur b c q r' (venit d cet.). 
1.9 (286/23): ev rats nuepats exewars D; in illis diebus d 
See M.-T. 4,24f. 

I.11 (286/30): got D; QUEM d 

d follows Mt 3.17. 
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1.13 (286/32): nyepas - D; “xl diebus d 

D follows par. Mt and Lk. 

1.14 (287/2): cae D; sed d 

1.27 (288/4): tts D; quaenam est d 

D= par. Lk 4.36. 

1.28 (288/8): avrov D pler.; avtn 0; istedc fF r'; haec e; hic [b] q; eius 
Lvt (cet.) 

1.31 (288/17): avrors D; eid 

d=par. Mt 8.15. 

1.38 (289/1): EIC TAC TIOAEIC D; civitates d 

2.1 (289/20): ecoeAOwy madw D; iterum intravit d 

2.5 (289/33) 

gov at apaptiaa S% BDL W 6; cot at ap. C* al. 

cot at ap. gov A C* LF IT 157; tibi peccata tua d ac f q; OM tua cet. 

2.7 (290/5): OM D; solus d 

2.9 (290/10): apov C DL f" 33 157 al.; Kat apov cet.; et tolle d cet.; OM flqLvg 
(Mss) 

For this textual difference, see that at 2.11 below. 

2.10 (290/13): e€ovarav exer D; HABET POTESTATEM d 

2.11 (290/16): apov D; et tolle d 

d follows Lk 5.24. 

2.16 (291/3-4): TWN AMAPTWAWN / KAI TWN TEAQNWN D; 

publicanis | et peccatoribus d 

2.21 (291/21): emt ipatiov maAacov D; vestimento veteri d 

2.22 (291/25): owvoy veov D; NOUELLUM UINUM d 

2.23 (291/31): OM avrov D; eius d 

2.26 (292/9): efeorw D; licebat d 

The Old Latin reading is derived from par. Mt 12.4. 

3.2 (292/14): ev D; OMd 

This is a harmonization not listed by Vogels (Harmonistik). D follows Lk 6.6. 

3.4 (292/19): ev D; OMd 

The addition is from v. 2. 

3-5 (292/24): auvAvmoupevos D pler.; OM W; INDIGNATIONIS d 

The d reading is a reduplication of ira (c. e £1 Lvg) and indignatione (Lvt cet. exc. a [b]), with 
the omission of ouvAvmopevos (=contristatus/doleus/tristis). Does it therefore follow W? 
3.6 (292/30): MOIOYNTEC D; faciebant d 

3.8 (293/3): OM D pce.; azo cet.; ab d cet.; OMc 

3-9 (293/7):; OM D; ~—sind 

Corruption in d. 

ibid. (293/8): mpooxaptepy avtw D; sibi deserviret d 

3-11 (293/13): OTAN OYN AYTON EQEWPOYN D; OM owr cet.; eBewper A Fal. 
f' 157 al.; CUM VIDERET ILLUM d 

There are three differences in this phrase — the inclusion of ovv by D (because of the ending 
eJewpovr?); the difference in number between the verbs; and the word order, which may be 
transposition in d. 
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3.12 (293/17): avrov davepor zowaw D; manifestarent illum d 

3.13 (293/18): mpooxaderrar D; vocavit ad se d 

d is following Lk 6.13 (b fF 1 q r') 

3.17 (293/28-9): ovoya ... tvoe D; nomina ... filius d 

3.20 (294/4): APTOYC D; panem d 

D is a corruption associated with the loss of avrous (avrov 9). 

3.23 (294/12): ev wapaBodAars D; in parabolam d 

What concerns us here is not the accusative for the ablative (see p. 197 above), but the use of 
the singular in d. 

3.27 (294/21))} OM A D W TI al. 157; Se 0; Kar C; aida & B CAL fF 
al.; autem da ff; OM Lyvt cet. 

3.29 (294/30): OM d W; ets cet.; in d pler.; OMabq 

3.32 (295/2): MPOC TON OXAO ” D; circum eum turba d 

The error in D is through 1.1, zpos avrov. 

3.33 (2935/7): OM D; mei d 

The inclusion of the word is probably from par. Mt 12.48. 

4.1 (295/13): O AAOC D, turba d 

Perhaps D is following Lk 6.17. 

ibid. (295/16): yy AD W @ TT; noov % BCL al; ERANT d 

The other Old Latin manuscripts have the verb in the singular. 

4.3 (295/19): OM D; seminare d 

This is saut du méme au méme in D. 

4.8 (295/33): edsdov D; DAT d 

4.19 (297/2): Al MEPIMNAI TOY BIOY D; SOLLICITUDINEM VICTUS d 

Victus may be taken to be the equivalent of Brov— compare saeculi aur f] Lvg. The accusative 
is the result of a misunderstanding of the sense — a copyist probably took errores as being 
accusative also. 

4.21 (297/11): iva D; etd 

d=par. Mt 5.15. 

4.24 (297/18): TA D; quid d 

The D reading is probably due to WTA in 1. 17. 

4.37 (298/20): dy D; OM d 

This seems to be a widespread error in the Latin tradition. 

4.41 (299/1): OM D; ed 

$.2 (299/4): avrw D; illis d 

This may be the influence of the context on d — illis in 1.3. 

$.3 (299/6): ecxev tHY Katorknow D; domicilium habebat d 

$.4 (299/10): ednaav D $65 700; Sedeabae cet.; ligatus erat d 

D has a divergent text in this passage; d has not been fully corrected to it. 

ibid. (299/12): OM D; amplius d 

§.11 (299/27): exes D; OM di (lect. sing.); illic/ibi cet. 

At par. Lk 8.32, exer is omitted by W. But d is more probably a separate error than related to 
this. 

ibid. (299/28): Booxopevn D; pascentium d 
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The same variant is found at par. Mt 8.30 (Greek and Latin witnesses) and Lk 8.32 (Greek 
only). 

5.12 (299/30): ATIEAGGMEN D; introeamus d 

Vogels suggests that here D follows par. Mt 8.32. 

5.14 (300/6): to yeyovos D; OM d 

Probably omission by homoioteleuton in d. 

§.22 (300/27): Twv apxiovvaywywr D; archisynagogus d 

The case in d etc. may be derived from par. Mt. 9.18. 

ibid. (300/28): TPOCETIECEN D; procidens d 

The d reading is taken from par. Lk 8.41 (cadens). Are d and e derived from a Greek text with 
meow (from Lk) here? 

5.26 (301/6): OM D; habebat d 

This is caused by homoioarcton with the following axovoaca in D. 

5.28 (301/9): KAN D pler.; sid aur ce; vel si/si vel cet. 

D has its own text here; d has been partially assimilated to it. 

5.37 (302/3): tapaxoAovOnoat avtw D; SE SEQUI d 

5-38 (302/6-7) 

KAatovTav Kat adadalovtwy D 565; KAatovta Kat adadalorta. cet. 

flentem et lamentantem d; _plorantium et [lam|]entantilum] a 

5.39 (302/8): kAatere D; TURBATIS d 

5.43 (302/23-4): pnders yor / rovTo D; nemini dicerent | d 

d is taken from par. Lk 8.56 nemini dicere. 

6.4 (303/8): ev Tats ovvyeveot (ovvyevevor DA) D; in genere suo d 

6.6 (303/14): kuKAw D; ET CIRCUMIBAT d 

Here d has been influenced by the context. 

6.12 (303/31): exnpvéav ® D BC al.; exnpvocov AN W @al.; praedicabant d pler. 
6.15 (304/9): o7t D cet.; quasi d al.; OM cet 

Both texts are in error — they should read o7: rpodyrns ws ers Twv mpodnTwv. It may be that 
d has been partially assimilated to D. 

6.19 (304/20): npwéias D; herodes d 

ibid. (304/21): nOeAev D; QUAEREBAT d 

Quaero is generally used for {n7ew. Has d been influenced by e.g. Mk 14.11? 
6.22 (304/33): de D; Kat Cet.; -que d; ebf; vero C; autem a ff? 
6.23 (305/s): El TI AN D; ott (0) eav cet.; quod quidquid di q 

6.26 (305/13) 

TIEPIAYTIOC TENOMENOC D; kat TreptaA. yev. cet. 

et contristatus est d al.; tristis factus est a; contristatus factus est q 

6.28 (305/19) 

be AD N @ f° 157 al; xa. BCL W fal. 

etdac ff i; OM aur | Lvg; -que cet. 

6.33 (306/6): avzov D; ibid 

6.34 (306/7): e€eAOav D; EXIENTES d 

6.35 (306/11): de D; etd 

D etc. follow par. Mt 14.25/Lk 9.12. 
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ibid. (306/14): 75 D; et iam d 

d etc. are harmonized to line 11 (see above). 

6.39 (306/24): OM D (lect. sing.); illis d 

6.41 (306/31): avrov P# AD N W OTT f f? 157 l.; OMS BL 33al,; OM d (lect. 
sing.); suis cet. 

6.45 (307/89): | avtos Se azroAver D; dum ipse | demitteret d pler. 

6.47 (307/11): nv mada D; iam erat d 

6.51 (307/25): aveBn D; ascendens d 

Compare Mt 14.32 ASCENDENTIBUS. Is this reading synoptic harmonization in d? 

7.2. (308/15): avrov D; SUORU ~ d 

This is influence of the context (preceding DISCIPULORUM) on d. 

7.4 (308/23): am ayopas orav ehOwow D W; CUM VENERINT A FORO d 

7.6 (309/3): ayara D W; Tye Cet.; honorat d; diligatabc TE 

Compare par. Mt 15.8, where D has rua, d al. diligit. Isa. 29.13 reads tipwor. 

ibid. (309/4): ADECTHKEN D; est d 

The reading est seems to be following par. Mt 15.8 D 1424 sy 

7.8 (309/7) 

Bamriopous Eeotwy Kat ToTHpiwy D @ 12 28 330 (565) OM cet. 

baptizantes orceos et calices d a fF i <r‘) 

baptismos calicum et urceorum b c q 

The addition is from v. 4. The rendering in dis a separate translation (at v. 4 it reads baptismos 
calicum et orceorum), suggesting that a reviser, bringing it into agreement with the Greek, did 
not recognize the doublet. 

ibid. (309/10): xparerte D; tenentes d 

Is this influence of the context on d? 

7.12 (308b/21, 309/20) 

OYK ENAQIETAI D; ovxett aguere pler. 

iam non missum facitis d al., non sinetis a; et ultra aur f 1 Lvg 

7.20 (310/12-13): To... / exmopevopevov D; quae... | exeunt d 

The Old Latin tradition seems unanimously to be following par. Mt 15.18, where d has qui 
- +. exeunt. 

7.21 (310/16): zopvera D, adulteria d 

The singular in D may simply be caused through the influence of the neuter plural endings in 
the context. 

ibid. (ibid.): govos D W (prim. dovor) Ss Sp; dovor cet.; homicidia d cet. 

7.26 (310/28) 

®YNICCA D (with OI written above the line over Y) 

ovpodortxcoca. pler. 

syrophoenissa d cet. (spelt variously) 

phoenissa i 

8.2 (311/33): EM TOY OXAOY TOYTOY D, SUPER ISTAM TURBAM d 

8.3 (312/3): EIC OIKON OY OEAW D; NOLO IN DOMO d 

Transposition in d. Ets oxov is not, as is the rest of the addition, from par. Mt 15.32. 
8.6 (312/10): AaBev D; accepit d 

Harmonization of d to par. Mt 15.36 
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8.10 (312/20-2) 

ANEBH ... KAI D; eveBn ... kat 8 565 700; epBas... kar W; evBas ... OM 
cet. 

ASCENDENS...ET d; ascendit... OM a; ascendit ... et fk q; ascendens... OM 
cet. 

The reading in d is a conflation of the D and majority readings (D=par. Mt 15.39). 
8.11 (312/24): ovvfyrew auv avtrw D; OM d (lect. sing.) 

This is probably homoioteleuton in d, independent of the other authorities which omit the 
phrase. 

8.13 (312/32): ENBAC D; ascendit d 

8.17 (313/9) 

memnpwpevyn (w above first y D) eorw 7» xapdia tpwr D 0143 

ert mem. ExeTE THY Kapdtav yywv A X I I al. 

€X. THY Kapdiay vypwr NBC L al. 

sic obtusa sunt corda vestrad b ci 

8.19 (313/16): wAnpets D pler.; OM ps¥id- fuspler. a]; OM dal.; plenos £1 Lvg 
ibid. (ibid.): Aeyovow avtw D; ad illi dixerunt d 

Compare 1. 19 — d is adopting the words found there. 

8.21 (313/20): mws ovrw D; quomodo non d 

d=par. Mt 16.11 etc. 

8.23 (313/28): BAewers BC D* 4 @ 565; Bremer cet.; videret d 

8.25 (313/30): OM D cet.; El d 

8.30 (314/15): iva D; OM d 

d is harmonized (I think to Lk 9.21 rather than Mt 16.20). 

8.31 (314/20): Kar aoxravOnvar D; OM d 

Homoioarcton in d. 

8.36 (315/5): Tov Koapov odov D; universum orbem d 

9.3 (315/25) 

Nevea Ata (Avav D®) ws yew D A all; OM ws yw POR BCL WO 
candida nimis d k;+ velut{/tamquam nix cet. 

9.5 (315/29): Tw ‘mp D; ad ihm da 

d is harmonized to par. Lk 9.33. 

ibid. (315/32): pewter puay D; UNUM MOYSI d 

Transposition in d. Compare par. Mt 17.4 unum helias q. 

9.10 (316/13) 

orav D W f f'; OM 6; To cet. 

QUOD d; OM k q; cum cet. 

d seems to be a translation of 70. 

9.11 (316/16): OM D f* pc.; ort cet.; quia d aur c f 1 Lvg; OM cet. 

9.12 (316/18): eAOwv ... aroxactaver S* D; VENIT ... RESTITUERE d 
Harmonization to par. Mt 17.11 in d. 

9.18 (317/4): avro exBadwow D; EICERENT ILLUT d 

Harmonization to par. Lk 9.40 in d. 

9.19 (317/7): aveEopae dwr D; VOS PATIAR d 

Transposition in d. Compare par. Mt 17.17 vos patiar ff; Lk 9.41 vos sustineo e. 
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9.30 (318/5—6): exopevovro | dia rns yadtAaas D; TRANSIEBANT / IN GALILAEA d 
The preposition in d is from par. Mt 17.22. The verb is from the majority Greek reading. 
9.34 (318/17): MIZON TENHTAI AYTON D; ESSE ILLORUM MAIOR d 

9.38 (318/26): amexpiOn ... xae D; respondens d 

d follows par. Lk 9.49. 

9.39 (318/31): yap eorw D; est enim d 

ibid. (318/33): raxv D cet.; OM F* fPler- 565. OM d pler.; cito aur f1 q Lvg 
9.42 (319/9): ovexos D; OM d (lect. sing.) 

9.45 (319/20): coe eorw D; est tibi d 

D is harmonized to Mt 18.8 (the parallel passage, but not the parallel phrase). 

9.47 (319/28): coe eorw D; est tibi d 

Harmonization to par. Mt 19.8 in D. 

10.8 (320/24): ouxere D; non d 

This is likely to be simply a poor translation. 

10.9 (320/25): OM D; ergo d 

This reading could have been caused by the abbreviation o’ for ovv being confused with the 
preceding 6. 

10.14 (321/6): rwv yap rovourwy eorw D; talium est enim d 

Transposition in the Latin tradition. 

10.15 (321/9): EIC AYTHN EICEAEYCETAI D; intravit in illum d 

For the text of D, see Mk 10.23 and par. 

10.25 (322/5): OM earw D; est d cet.; OM a 

The Greek text of D is unique in this passage; d follows the normal text. 

10.30 (322/26): OM D; nunc d 

The omission seems to be a harmonization to par. Lk 18.30. 

ibid. (322/29): Sewypov D; persecutionibus d 

Is D a harmonization to Mt 13.21 par. Mk 4.17? 

10.32 (323/2): mapadaBwv D; adsumpsit d 

Here there is harmonization in dk to par. Mt 20.17. But there d has suscepit (adsumpsit e cet.). 
At par. Lk 18.31 only d f have adsumens correctly (adsumpsit pler.). 

ibid. (323/3): ta reAAovra avtw D; El ESSENT d 

10.35 (323/16): OM D 118 al.; wa cet.; ut d pler.; OM bikr' 

ibid. (ibid.): ce epwrnowpev D,; petierimus te d 

10.38 (323/24): eww D; VIVITURUS SUM d (scil. bibi-) 

d is harmonized to par. Mt 20.22. 

10.40 (323/30): pou D; OM d (lect. sing.) 

Hom. in d (I use this convenient abbreviation in the sense given it by Clark, Primitive Text, 
p. 1). 

10.41 (323/32): OM D; Kat cet.; et d aur fk | Lvg; OM cet. 

10.43 (324/7): peyas D; maior d 

At par. Lk 22.26, Codex Bezae has preelwv/maior. At the Matthaean parallel (20.26), D has 
peeyas, d magnus (maior cet.). Here it is therefore possibly separate harmonization to these 
passages in d cet. 

10.44 (324/9): eae zpwros D; primus esse d 
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At par. Mt 20.27 d has esse primus and D ewa mpwros: there they seem to be harmonizing to 
this passage. But here the harmonization appears to be in d, towards Mk 9.35 (OM D/d). 
10.48 (324/22): EKPAZSEN D; clamabat d 

Harmonization to par. Mt 20.31 (expa€av) in D. 

11.2 (325/9): AYCANTEC ... KAI D*; solvite...etd 

11.5 (325/16): rwes twv D; qui erant d 

The reading in b di may be a partial harmonization to par. Lk 19.33. 
11.6 (325/18) 

eipnxer D; everetdato A @ al.; exevSBCLW 

praeceperat d a aur f 1] Lvg; dixit k; dixerat cet. 

11.7 (325/22) 

xabele. D W ff al.; exabnoav N* £184 al.; exaOtcer pler. 
SEDEBAT d; sedit cet. 

11.15 (326/13): EICEAQWN D; INTRAVERUNT d 

D has been affected by par. Jn 2.14. 

ibid. (326/14): EN TO) IEPW) D; in templum d 

D is a harmonization to par. Jn 2.14. 

11.19 (326/31) 

egerropevero 8% C D @ al.; efemopevovro A B W IT 

egrediebantur d aur c r' 

11.25 (327/15): OM D; vpwy cet.; vestra d cet.; OM Cy 
11.30 (327/32): OYPANON D; ovpavov Cet.; caelo d cet. 

11.31 (328/3): AEFEI D; €pee cet.; dicet d; dicit b 1 

ibid. (ibid.) 

owv & B C? D al.; OM A C* W al. 

OM d cet.; ergo aur f 1 Lvg 

12.1 (328/11): Aeyew D; loqui d 

The reading in D is from par. Lk 20.9. 

12.2 (328/18): rov kaprov D; _fructibus d 

D is from par. Lk 20.10. 

12.5 (328/27): moAAous D; plures d 

Harmonization in d cet. to par. Mt 21.36. 

12.6 (328/29): ovy D; ETIAM d 

I suggested (‘Translation of OYN’, p. 272) that etiam is a recollection of eri ovv. 
12.14 (329/20): AYTON OI ®APICAIOI D; PHARISAEI EUM d 
12.16 (329/32): eurav D; dicunt d 

Harmonization to par. Mt 22.21 in d etc. 

12.19 (330/7): OM D,; utd 

Harmonization to par. Lk 20.28 by D. 

12.26 (330/31): ws D; quomodo d, sicut q 

D etc. has been harmonized to par. Lk 20.27. 

12.30 (331/13): OM D, est d 

The clause has been inserted from par. Mt 22.38, where eorw stands in all witnesses. The 
omission here is hard to explain. 
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12.31 (331/14): ravtn D; illi d 

D here follows its own text of par. Mt 22.39; d follows, not its own text, but that of 1 33 69. 
The two columns have been separately harmonized to the Matthaean passage. 

12.34 (331/27): paxpav e D; es longe d 

12.36 (332/1—2): eswev ... Aeyee D; OM ... dixit d 

There are two reasons for the difference here — the omission of the first verb in d, which was 
probably accidental, and the fact that D is harmonized to its own text of par. Lk 20.42. 
ibid. (332/4): taoxarw D, scamillum d 

The d text is harmonized to par. Lk 20.43. 

12.38 (332/8) 

be D O 565; OM A W 157 al.; kac & B al. 

etdceklq Lvg; autem aur c?; at cet. 

The phrase in D is entirely different. 

ibid. (322/11): woveroOac D O 565; OM cet.; FACITIS d; OM cet. 

The reading in d has been translated from a Greek text having the itacistic corruption 
moveabe. 

13.10 (333/31): OM D pler.; de W O 565 al.; autem dal.; enimk; OM aaur 
InqLvg 

13.11 (334/3) 

AYTO D; exewo W f'* pc.; Touro cet. 

hocdainn’; illut k; ipsum c; quid ff, id cet. 

d seems to be following the majority Greek text. 

13.17 (334/22): OM D; autem d 

D has been harmonized to par. Lk 21.23. 

13.22 (335/7): OM D; etiam d 

Etiam is a harmonization to par. Mt 24.24. 

13.25 (335/16): rwv ovpavwr D; caelestiuim d 

D has been harmonized to par. Mt 24.30. 

13.26 (335/18): em D; cum d 

D has been harmonized to par. Mt 24.30. At par. Lk 21.27, q has cum for ev. 

13.27 (335/23): ovpavov D; caelorum d 

d cet. are harmonized to par. Mt 24.31 (though less exactly than r' which adopts the precise 
words, and not just the plural). 

13.28 (335/27): To Oepos eorw D; est aestas d 

13.30 (335/33): mavra taura D; HAEC OMNIA d 

d may have been harmonized to par. Mt 24.34. 

13.33 (336/8): OM D W; €oTw cet.; sit d pler.; veniet e k; OMac 

14.1 (336/24): OM D; dolo d 

D is probably harmonized to par. Lk 22.2. 

14.2 (336/26): eorat OopuBos D; tumultus fierat d 

d etc. have been harmonized to par. Mt 26.5. 

14.3 (336/30): OM D (lect. sing.); pistici praetiosi d 

D is harmonized to par. Mt 26.7. 

14.8 (337/13): OM D; unguento d 

d etc. (approximately) follow par. Lk 7.46. 
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14.9 (337/16): OM D pler.; ott W min. pc.; quod d fi; quia a k; quoniam 
CG OM cet. 

14.10 (337/20): EK D; unus de d 

The Old Latin seems to be a conflation of the two Greek readings, but it is more likely to be 
taken from par. Mt 26.14. D could be from par. Lk 22.3. 

14.12 (337/26): to macya €bvov D; pascha immolabatur di q; pasc. sacrificarent k 
The d reading is influenced by par. Lk 22.7, where there is a present infinitive passive. 
14.1§ (338/56) 

ANATAION OIKON ECTPWMENON METAN ETOIMON D 

STRATUM PARATUM GRANDE d 

stratum grande paratum ff 

There are many variants here, in both Greek and Latin. For the reading, see Harris, Codex, 
p. 80 and note. To this should be added the reading o:xov in @ at par. Lk 22.12. The two 
columns of D certainly present two different Greek texts, d and ff following parallel Luke. 
14.16 (338/8) 

KAI EEHAOGON OI MAOHTAI AYTOY D; OM cet. 

ET VENERUNT DISCIPULI EIUS d; OM cet. 

d has attempted to make sense of the repetition in D, by altering the meaning of the second 
efnABov. In the next line, the same problem arises for d — 

yAdov D cet.; evondAdov 49; OM &* 

VENIT d; venerunt cet. 

14.29 (339/15): OYK ETW OY D*; ovx eyw D*™; ego non d 

It seems that harmonization to par. Mt 26.33 has led to the readings in D. 

14.31 (339/20): eav D; etsi d 

Par. Mt 26.35 has xév, and etsi [a)] aur d, etiamsi cet. The text of d has been harmonized 
either to that, or to etsi at Mk 14.29. The latter is perhaps more likely. 

14.36 (340/4): OM D; Sid 

Harmonisation to par. Mt 26.39 in d only. 

ibid. (340/6): adA D; OM d (lect. sing.) 

This could be the influence of par. Mt 26.39 on d. 

ibid. (340/6-7): 0... o D; sicut ... sicut d 

Harmonization to par. Mt 26.39 ind c ff. 

14.49 (341/10): ev Tw iepw didacxwy D; docens in templo d 

The reading in d could be harmonization to par. Mt 26.55 A W I'al. It is more likely to bea 
transposition within the Latin tradition. 

14.52 (341/16): yupvos epuyev D; PROFUGIT NUDUS d 

14.54 (341/21): nxoAovOnoev D; sequebatur d 

The imperfect is harmonization to par. Mt 26.58 or Lk 22.54. 

ibid. (341/24) 

OEPMENOMENOC D; CALEFACIENTES SE d 

Lvt (cet.) have the verb in the singular. 

At Jn 18.18, r' reads calle<fa>cie]ntes. The reading in d may be a harmonization to such a 
reading. 

14.56 (341/30-1): EYEYAOMAPTYPOYN / EAETON D*; eb. Kar edeyov DB; 
falsum testimonium | dicebant d 
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Is D* a conflation of the Greek and Latin forms of the text? It is also possible that it is 
harmonized to the context — see v. §7. 

14.57 (342/1): KAl EAETON D; dicebant d 

Here d has been harmonized to v. 56. 

14.58 (342/4): OM D; hunc d 

This is homoioteleuton in D. 

14.62 (342/19): OM D; UENIENTEM d 

14.64 (342/23): tv BAaodnutay D A @ fF; mavres THY BAaodnucay W f" al.; 

ths PAaohnucas & B pler.; OMNES BLASPHEMIAS d; blasphemiam pler. 

This is an error in d, where the plural blasphemias is due to a misconstruing of omnes as 
accusative rather than nominative. The basic text is that of W etc. 

14.67 (343/1): OM D; etd 

14.68 (343/4): OM D; etd 

14.69 (343/8): cae D; OMd 

D may be harmonized to par. Mt 26.71 A C W f f° pler. 

15.2 (343/26): aurw Aeyee D; dixit illi d 

15.5 (343/32): overt ovdev D; nihil amplius d 

15.7 (344/6): memounxecoay dovov D; _fecerat homicidium d 

15.11 (344/14): Tu) OXAW) D*; turbas d 

The plural is a harmonization to par. Mt 27.20 (turbis d). 

15.20 (345/4): OM D (lect. sing.); suis d 

1$.24 (345/15—16) 

oravpwoartes avtov | diapepilovrar D; cruci adfixerunt eum | diviserunt d 

-entes ... -erunt aur | Lvg 

D is harmonized to par. Mt 27.35. 

15.26 (345/20-1): emcypagdy ... emcyeypappevn D; CAUSA ... INSCRIPTIO d 

d is trying to harmonize with par. Lk 22.38 inscriptio a d. 

15.27 (345/23): ZTAYPOYNTAI D; crucifixerunt d 

D is harmonized to par. Mt 27.38 (apart from the fact that d does not translate the historic 
present). 

15.29 (345/27): ova D; OM d 

d is probably influenced by par. Mt 27.40, even though D/d read ova/va there. 

ibid. (345/28): OM D; illut d 

This is par. Mt 27.40 again. Here also D/d are alone in omitting the word there. 

ibid. (ibid.): OM D; ind 

At par. Mt 27.40 (again) D reads ev, d omits it. The harmonization could be in either. 
15.30 (345/29): OM D; etd 

d has been harmonized to par. Mt 27.40. 

15.34 (346/7): TH evaTn wpa D; hora nona d 

ibid. (346/10) 

WNIAICAC ME D; pee eynatedumes f f!? 157; eyx. pe S BL 565 

me dereliquisti d 

In order, d is following par. Mt 27.46, unless the copyist has transposed the two words. 
What is more important is that it has not adopted the unique reading of D. 

15.36 (346/13): mAnoas D; PLENA d 

D is from par. Mt 27.48. So too is d — cp. accepta spongia — but independently. 
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ibid. (346/14): ETIOEIC KAAAMG D; ET POTUM DABAT EI DICENS d 

The corruption continues. Each column has omitted a different phrase. The Latin has been 
left making slightly less pronounced nonsense than the Greek. 

15.41 (346/27—8): Al KAI ... HKOAOYOHCAN D; at kat... nkoAovfow N Of! f'3 
565 al.; at... ykoAovBovy cet.; QUAE . . . SEQUEBATUR ds; 

quae et .. . sequebantur n; 

quae ... sequebantur pler. 

The aorist in D is from par. Mt 27.55. The text of d restricts the application of the clause to 
Salome. 

15.43 (346/33): evoynuwy D cet.; divesdcfP q 

The d reading follows par. Mt 27.57. 

ibid. (347/3): TO IT@MA D; TO wpa Cet.; corpus d 

The Latin follows the majority Greek reading. 

15.44 (347/6) 

rebvnkcer D £252; tebvyxev W O min. pc.; ame@avev cet. 

mortuus esset et d pler.; defunctus esset fF 

The reading obisset in 1. 4 shows that here d follows the majority text. 

15.46 (347/13): ex D; ind 

Harmonization to par. Mt 27.60 in d. 

16.5 (347/28): veavtoxov erdov D; viderunt iubenem d 


As before, let us suggest the causes for these various differences. 


1. Influence of the context 
On D: 2.16; 3.4, 6, 32 
On d: 5.2, 39; 6.6, 19; 7.2, 87, 213, 14.57 
2. Translation error 
4.373 5.47; 6.247; 10.8, 32. 
3a. Harmonization to a Gospel parallel 
In D: 1.6, 13, 273 3.23 4.1; 6.353 8.2; 9.45, 47; 10.15, 30', 307, 48; 11.15', 157; 
12.1, 2, 19, 26, 36'; 13.17, 25, 26; 14.1, 3, 29, 69; 15.24, 27 
In d: 1.7, II, 14, 31; 2.11, 21, 263 3.13, 333 4.21; §.22', 22”, 43; 6.4; 7.67, 203 8.6, 
21, 30; 9.5', 12, 18, 30, 38; 10.327, 38, 43; II.5; 12.5, 16, 367; 13.22, 27, 30; 14.2, 
8, 12, 36', 36°, 36°, 54', $47; 15.11, 26, 29', 297, 30, 34, 43, 46 
In both separately: 12.31; 14.10; 15.29%, 36' 
3b. Harmonization to elsewhere in Mark 
In D: 4.24 
In d: 6.197, 357; 8.197; 10.443 14.31 
4. Transposition 
By D alone: none 
By D with support: 15.77; 16.5 
By d alone: 2.10, 22; §.373 7.43 8.2, 3; 9.575 12.14 
By d with support: 1.9; 2.21; 3.97, 12; 5.3; 6.47; 8.36; 9.19, 39'; 10.14, 327; 
12.345 13.28; 14.49, 52; 15.5, 34° 
In either of the two: 9.34; 10.35? 
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5. Textual differences 
Where both columns are alone: 3.11; 8.10; 14-15; 15.41 
Where D is alone: 6.23, 26; 7.12, 26; 10.25; 11.30, 31; 13-11; 15.34', 43? 
Where d is alone: 3.5; 4.17; 6.41; 8.25; 9.10; 11.73 12.38? 
Where neither is alone: 1.28; 2.5, 9; 3.8, 27, 29; 5.11, 38; 6.12, 22, 28, 45; 7.6, 
217; 8.17, 19', 233 9.3, I1, 397; 10.35', 41; 11.6, 19, 25, 317; 12.381; 13.10, 33; 
14.9, 64; 15.44 


There are a higher number of places, as we said at the outset, where carelessness is 
the cause of the discrepancy. What Clark generically described as ‘hom.’ is found in 
D at 4.3, and in dat 5.14, 26; 8.11, 31; 10.40; 14.58. There are also errors in D at 2.7; 
3.20; 4.413 6.39; 10.9; 12.30; 14.56, 62, 67; 15.20; in d at 3.9, 17; 4.8, 193 5.11; 6.343 
8.133 9.42; 12.6, 36; and in both at 15.367. 

At 2.1; 6.51; 11.2 we have the intrusion of the construction with a participle 
followed by «ae and a finite verb (see chapter 14). 

The number of places where d has been partially assimilated to the text is lower 
than in Luke: we have 5.4', 28; 6.15; 7.8. 

It will be noticed that the number of textual and harmonizing readings is 
particularly high in chapter 14, where there are three of the former and thirteen of 
the latter, and 15, where there are four and eight. This higher incidence is due to the 
nature of the material, where confusion between the Gospels is particularly 
prevalent, and not to a decreasing thoroughness of revision. 

If we compare the degree of harmonization between the two columns, using 
Vogels’ statistics (Harmonistik, p.106) as a foundation, we find that 497 
harmonizations are shared between them; there are 526 in D, and 546 in Mark — 
that is to say, D has twenty-nine not found in d, and d has forty-nine not found in 
D. 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES 


In coming to Acts, we must draw up new criteria for identifying differences 
between the columns. This is because the Latin version has a quite different 
character from anything to be found in the Gospels. 

A major problem in our undertaking is readings involving de and re, autem and 
quoque. The confusion between the two words in Greek is a regular feature of the 
textual tradition of Acts, and the problem is compounded by the inconsistency 
with which the words are rendered. Not only are several possible Latin words 
used, but there is also a tendency to omit the conjunction altogether. Ae is omitted 
in d where it is found in all Greek witnesses at 2.12; 3.6; 5.233 13.34; 14.2; 16.12; 
17.17; 18.17, 19; 19.5, 33; 20.2, II; 21.14; where D reads de and other witnesses Kae 
at 1.15; where D reads re and other witnesses divide between de and «ar at 8.8. It is 
translated by et at 13.43; 14.23; 15.7, 31, 36; 16.40; 20.8, 15. It is rendered by -que at 
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1§.12; 16.16 (and 20.3). Te is often not translated, and quoque seems to have been 
used on occasion for de as well as for Te. Kat, meaning ‘even’ or ‘also’, is omitted by 
d at 2.29. With this kind of confusion, it is very difficult to decide what Greek 
reading may lie behind d, where there is a variation. It may be presumed that 
sometimes the omission of de (for example) follows a Greek variant, and sometimes 
reflects the decision of a translator. My rule has been to include such a variant 
where Tischendorf provides attestation by Greek witnesses, and to ignore it where 
he does not. This procedure is unlikely to meet with universal approbation, but it 
attempts to include some differences out of a group where a number may be 
presumed to indicate a genuine variation in text between the columns. 

I have attempted to show (‘Translation of OYN’, p. 267) that such confusion 
extends to other conjunctions. Whereas the Gospels are fairly consistent in their 
rendering of odv by ergo, in Acts a far greater variety of words is used: autem, enim, 
ergo, itaque, -que, quidem, vero, quidem ergo, tunc ergo. 

Another clearly marked habit in the Latin Acts of Codex Bezae is the use of the 
perfect indicative to translate a perfect participle, without the introduction of et or 
any other copula to connect the phrase with what follows. This may be found at 
3.26; 15.4 bis; 16.19, 27 bis, 33, 35, 40(?2); 18.5, 18; 19.14, 253; 20.13; 21.26. At 16.21, 
where d intends praedicantes, we have the opposite phenomenon. And as a further 
confusion, there are a few places where, as in Mark, the conjunction is dropped and 
cum used (e.g. 4.7 cum stat; see also 8.18; 13.16). At 2.14; 21.11, 15, the perfect and et 
translate a participle. Such differences are further confused by the construction 
consisting of a participle followed by «a: or et and a finite verb, which we have 
already mentioned. 

The way in which prepositions are treated in the Latin column is also quite 
different. Eis with the accusative is generally ignored. "Ev may or may not be 
translated, or in may be found where the Greek has a simple dative (e.g. 16.40). 

The appearance of constructio ad sensum in d (12.22) and the variation between the 
columns in ‘hand’ or ‘hands’, ‘crowd’ or ‘crowds’ cannot be treated as genuine 
differences. 

I have not included places where there is real uncertainty as to the reading of 
either column, and have not taken into account the old collations of the bottom of 
Fso4b (Scrivener, pp. 446f) — these lines are treated as though they were lost, even 
though the collators do record readings that indicate a difference between the 
columns. 

Once we have discounted the apparent differences that are actually simply part 
of how the Latin translation has been made, we find far fewer real differences to 
exist than had first been supposed. Findlay recorded 607. I began with a list of 753, 
but have reduced that number by more than half. Our hopes that this analysis may 
advance our understanding of the Bezan tradition are amply justified by what we 
learn about its text of Acts. 
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A number of interesting readings deserve separate mention. At 4.21 and 13.19 
there is a double translation in the Latin, and at 12.23 d gives us a corruption of sede 
as an alternative translation of Bnuatos, so that its reading a vermibus comestis is the 
same as the D text. At 4.22 and 11.23 we may see transposition happening in D. 
The readings of d at 11.29, 13.47, 48 and 20.15 (pridie) are nonsense. At 11.11 the 
text of d could be a corruption of eram, which would give us the text nuny where D 
has nyev. At 15.7 d intends to write ut exquirant, and at 15.31 it has a corruption of 
exhortatione. 

It remains to be said that, as we found in studying the correctors, to collect the 
Latin evidence of Acts is not an easy task. Given what will prove to be the character 
of many of the differences, this is not too serious a problem. I have simply used 
Wordsworth and White. I have ignored all other versional evidence, even the 
Harklean, which so often supports the D text. Little patristic material is cited, 
though Lucifer’s interesting evidence (drawn from Wordsworth and White) will 
be found. 


1.3 (416/10) 

TECCAPAKONTA HMEPWN D#*; & reac. nu. DA; Se np. Tea. cet. 

POST DIES QUADRAGINTA d; _per dies quad. pler. 

1.5 (416/20) 

KAI O MEAAETAI AAMBANEIN D*; OM D*™ 

et eum accipere habetis d 

Transposition in d (see Ropes, ad loc.). This is in a longer reading. 

1.7 (416/28): djuwy eorw D; est vestrum d 

1.11 (417/14): d* alone reads enim (=~yap??) after sic. 

2.1 (419/12-14) 

KAI ETENETO EN TAIC HMEPAIC EKEINAIC / TOY ZYNITAHPOYCOAI THN 
HMEPAN / THC MENTEKOCTHC D 

Kal ev Tw GuLTA. THY HE. THS TEVT. Cet. 

ET FACTUM EST IN DIEBUS ILLIS / ET CUM IMPLERENTUR DIES / PENTECOSTES d 
It is clear here that d has simply had the longer D reading added in front of a translation of 
the majority reading. 

ibid. (419/15) 

ONTON AYTOON NANTON D; noav martes opou cet. 

erant simul omnes d; erant omnes simul Lvt (pler.) 

2.2 (419/16): ELAOY D=:Sou Cyr; OM cet.; OM d 

2.6 (419/31-2) 

KAl HKOYON EIC EKACTOC / AAAOYNTAC TAIC TFAWCCAIC AYTWN D 

oTt NKOvoY Ets ExaaTos TH Ota StadeKTW AaAOUYTWY avTwY Cet. 

QUI (quia d®) AUDIEBANT UNUSQUISQUE / LOQUENTES EOS LINGUA SUA d 

2.9 (420/8): OM «az D (lect. sing.); etd 

Is the error due to the preceding eAapertat? 

2.12 (420/21): rovro ewar D; esse hoc d 

2.14 (420/24): TOTE CTA@EIC D,; arabets cet.; cum stetisset autem d 
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2.18 (421/10): azo Tov mvevpatos pov D cet.; SPIRITUM MEUM d 

This is carelessness in d. 

2.24 (421/29): ovx qv Svvarov D; POSSIBILE NON ESSET d 

2.29 (422/18): trys nuepas taurns D; in hunc dien d 

2.30 (422/22-3) 

KATA CAPKON ANACTHCAI TON XPICTON KAI KASICAI D*; koe Ka8. D*-™; 
TO KATA GapKa avnornoe Tov xptoTov Kabicar P 049 462 al.; xacoaz pler. 

secundum carne suscitare christum collocare d*; collocare d°"™ 

2.32 (422/28): wavreis nuers D; nos omnes d 

2.39 (423/24): oaous D cet.; ous AC pc.; QUOS d; quoscumque cet. 

2.42 (423/32): OM D cet.; ev A pe.; in d cet. 

This may be a translation variant. 

2.45 (424/8-9) 

KAI OZO! KTHMATA EIXON / H D; Kal TA KTHPATA Kat TAS Cet. 

ET QUI POSSESSIONES HABEBANT / ET d 

Here, it looks as if d has been partially altered from the majority to the D text. 

2.46 (424/13-14) = 
KAI KATOIKOYCAN (xaroexous D*™) ET TO AYTO KAWNTEC TE APTO ° / 
METEAAMBANON D 

KX. Te KaT’ OLKOY apTor MET. Cet. 

ET PER DOMOS (+ in d°) IDIPSUM CAPIEBANT PANES / ACCIPIENTES d 

d has a text between those of D and the main Greek tradition. 

3.5 (425/1): ATENEICAC D; emretxev cet.; ADTENDEBAT 4d; intendebat pler. 
3.10 (425/18): eae Ty wpea muAn D; IN PORTA ILLA PULCHRA d 

3.13 425/33): HMEIC D; upers prev Cet.; OM d (lect. sing.); vos quidem cet. 
3.15 (426/10): ov D cet.; QUIBUS d; cuius cet. 

3.16 (426/12-13): TOYTON ... / OTI (OM D*™) D; touvrov ov... OM cet.; 

hunc quem ... | OM d pler. 

3.18 (426/20): O D; a cet.; quae d pler. 

3.22 (427/1): nuwr D pc.; upwy cet.; vestris d pler. 

4.4 (427/29): KAl APIOMOC TE ETENH®H D*; kat ap0. ey. D*™; 

et factus est numerus d 

ibid. (ibid.): xeAades weve D cet.; quinque milia d cet. 

4.10 (428/14): ‘mv ‘xpv D; ‘xt ihu d 

4.12 (428/23): OY TAP ECTIN ETEPON ONOMA D; ovde yap ov. eoTw Er. 
pler.; NEQUAE ALIUD EST NOMEN d 

This is a verse that has been completely recast in D. 

4.14 (428/30): TON ANOPQTION D*; tov Te avOpwrov 8 AB D® Eal.; tov b¢ avd. 
P al. pler.; hominem quoque d pler.; hom. etiam gig p LUC; videntes autem h 
ibid. (428/32): MOIHCAI H D; OM cet.; OM deet.; —_—facere auth 

Apart from the impossible aurwy, these are the only two differences between D and B in this 
verse. 

4.15 (428/33) 

xeAevoavtes (KAIA. D) D pe.; xed. de cet. 

cum iussissent autem d al.; iusserunt h 
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4.16 (429/6): DANEPOTEPON ECTIN D; davepov cet.; manifestum est d pler. 
4.17 (429/7): OM D lect. sing.; add’ cet.; sed d pler. 

ibid. (429/8): OYTOIC D; avtots cet.; eis d pler. 

4.18 (429/11-13) 

CYNKATATIOEMENQN AE AYTWN TH TFNWMH / ®WNHCANTEC AYTOYC 
TIAPHITEIAANTO / KATA TO MH D 

Kat KaAeocavres avrous mapnyyetAav Kabodov py pler. 

CONSENTIENTIBUS AUTEM OMNIBUS NOTITIA > / VOCANTES EOS 
PRAECEPERUNT ILLIS / NE OMNINO d 

consent. autem hominibus vocantes ... Lvg (®) 

consent. omnibus voc. ... Lvg (Bern. A.9) 

Illis in d is merely translation of the ellipsis obiecti; ne omnino = xaBodov pn. The D expansion 
is prefixed to this (vocantes eos could translate either text). 

4.21 (429/22): pn D pc.; pndev cet.; nihil d e; non pler. 

The phrase has been recast in D. 

4.22 (429/26): OM D (lect. sing.); TovTo Ccet.; hoc de; istud pler.; OM gig p 
IR LUC 

4.24 (429/31) 

opobupadov npav dwvyv D pler. 

UNANIMITER AUTEM VOCEM LEVAVERUNT d 

unan. lev. vocem pler. 

4.29 (430/17): maons tappnaas D; fiducia omni d 

4.30 (430/18) 

thv xetpa gov D NE P al.; tnv xecpa A B P al. pler. 

manum d gig LUC; man. tuam cet. 

4:33 (431/2): wavras avrous D; EOS OMNES d 

4.34 (431/4): ogot yap D cet.; quodquod d Lvg (D); + enim pler. 

5.1 (431/16): avnp de tts ovopatt avarras D; QUIDAM AUTEM VIR NOMINE ANANIAS 
d 


5-4 (431/27): OM D lect. sing.; on cet.; tua d cet. 
ibid. (431/29): MOIHCAI MONHPON TOYTO D*; Tomoat TO Tov. TOUTO D5; 
TO Tpaypa TovTO Cet.; facere dolose rem istam d; hanc rem pler.; ut faceres ista p 


Again, it seems that the d reading is an alteration of the standard text towards equivalence to 
D. 

5-8 (432/7-8) 

ETIEPWTHCW) CE / El APA TO XW)PION TOCOYTOY D 

ELE OL EL TAGOVTOV TO XwPLOV Cet. 

dic mihi | si tanti praedium d gig LUC 

5-10 (432/18-19) 

KAI CYNCTEIAANTEC E=HNELKAN / KAI EOAYAN D 

kat eLeveyxarres eBarpar cet. 

ET CUM EXTULISSENT / SEPELIERUNT d 

5-15 (433/1-3): ATHAAACCONTO [AP /.../ @C EIXEN D; 

Kat puddwaw ... ns etxov E; et liverabantur |... ] quem habebant d e 
This is in a longer reading. 
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5.19 (433/15): TOTE AIA NYKTOC AFFEAOC KY D; ayy. b¢ kuptou da (7s) vuKros 
cet.; PER NOCTE VERO ANGELUS DN? d 

Again, d stands halfway between D and the majority reading. 

$.20 (433/19): tavrns D cet.; EIUS d 

5.28 (434/14): ov 8° D E P pler.; OM &* AB; OM d pler.; nonne e p BED 
ibid. (434/19): EKEINOY D*; tovrou D* cet.; huius d pler.; istius Lvg 

5-29 (434/20): 8¢ (Se D4) ew D; +~=DO OPORTET d 

ibid. (434/21): O AE TIETPOC EINEN D; PETRUS VERO RESPONDIT d 

5.32 (434/28): eouer paprupes D; testes sumus d 

5-34 (435/1) 

«x Tov ouvedpiov D E; ev Tw Ouvedpiw cet. 

in concilio d pler.; de conc.eh p 

5.35 (4335/7): Tots avOpwros tovros D; ISTIS HOMINIBUS d 

5.36 (435/11): eavror D cet.; IPSORUM d 

Has the Latin text read the Greek as if it were eavtwv? 

ibid. (435/12): KAI D; OM cet.; OM d pler. 

ibid. (435/14): AYTOC Al AYTOY D; OM cet.; OM 4d cet. 

The passage has been rewritten by D. 

5.37 (435/19): Aaov woAvy C D Eus; Aaov txavov A? H P al. pler.; ux. Aaov E 
pc.; Aaov & A* B pc.; OM P*; ——populum d al. Lvg 

5.38 (435/22): EICIN AAEA®OI D*; adeAdor DS™; OM cet.; fratres dh 
The difference occurs in a sentence whose beginning has been altered in D. 

6.2 (436/17): TPOCKAAECAMENOI D*; mpook. Se DA cet.; convocantes itaque d 
This again is the beginning of a sentence. 

ibid. (436/19): OM D cet.; ENIM d 

It is possible that the word in d is actually the result of a confusion with INEM in the line 
above. 

6.3 (436/22-3) 

TI OYN ECTIN AAEA®OI / ETTIICKEYACOAI D 

emvoxepaobe be adeAdor ® B 

emvoxewpaabe ovv adeAdar C E H P pler. 

QUID ERGO EST FRATRES / PROSPICITE ITAQUE d 

Again, d has adapted from one of the other two texts. 

6.6 (437/4-s): OYTO] ECTAGHCAN ... / OITINEC D, ovs eoTrnoay ... Kat 
cet.; QUOS STATUERUNT ... / CUMQUE d 

This is the beginning of a sentence. 

6.15 (438/6): KAl HTENIZON AE AYTO D*; kat arevioartes exs avtov D® cet.; 

ET INTUITI IN EUM d 

The phrase is the beginning of a sentence partially recast in D. 

7-4 (438/20-1) 

EZEAQQN ... / KAI KATWKHCEN D*; efeAOwv ... Katwxnoev D>™ cet. 

exhibit (scil. exivit) ... | et habitavit d al. 

7.5 (438/289): Sovvar auvtw | ets xatacxeow avTny D; 

El DARE EAM / IN POSSESIONEM d 

7.7 (439/3): Qeos D cet.; dominus d al.; deus al. 
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7.10 (439/15): XAPIN AYTW D; ei gratiam d 

ibid. (439/17): nyovupevov D cet.; OM d lect. sing. 

7.11 (439/19): EO OAHC THE AIFYNTOY D#; ed odns Ts yns aryuntou D5; 

ed oAnv thv acy. S ABC; ed oAnv thv ynv acy. E H P al. pler.; 

super omnem terram aegypti d e 

7-16 (440/4) 

tov ovyen D H al. plu.; evo. 8* BC al.; to ev o. N° AE pe. 

ET SYCHEM d; sychem pler. 

7.18 (440/8): aveorn Baotreus etepos D; ALIUS EXURREXERIT REX d 

7.20 (440/16) 

avetpagn pnvas tpis D 

MENSIBUS TRIBUS EDUCATUS EST d 

7.21 (440/20): ANEOPAYATO D,; kat aveDpeys. cet.; ET VICI FILI EDUCAVIT d 
7.24 (440/27) 

EK TOY TENOYC D; €x Tov yevous avtou E; OM cet. 

de genere suo d gig Par. lat. 11533; de natione sua e; OM cet. 

7.28 (441/10): ov D cet.; OM pe.; OM d gig 

7.30 (441/16): KAL META TAYTA D; Kat cet.; ET POST HAEC ET d; 

et post haec d*™; et cet. 

A translation of the D text has been tacked onto the front of d’s rendering of the majority 
reading. 

7.32 (441/22): eyw D cet.; eyw expe D,; ego sum c d dem e gig p Lvg (mss) AU 
BED; ego al. 

7-33 (441/28) 

OY D*; ep w NABC DS; ev » EH P al. pler.; in quo d cet. 

7.34 (441/29): KAl (OM D*™) [AQ@N FAP (OM D*™) D; wr cet; 

INTUITUS ENIM d 

The difference is at the beginning of a sentence. 


7.35 (442/5): ow ABCD Eal. ev X HP pler.; in d gig; cum pler. 

7.36 (442/9): ev yn avyurtov D al.; ev yn aryurtw S AEH Pal.; ev Tn aryurtwa BC 
al.; IN AEGYPTO d; in terra aegypti pler. 

7.39 (442/20): OTI D; w cet; cui d pler. 

7.45 (443/13): dcadeEapevor D cet.; OM d lect. sing. 


ibid. (443/17): YMWN D; Quer cet.; nostrorum d 
7.49 (443/25): MOY ECTIN D*; pot eorw DH, prot cet.; EST MEUS d 


7.50 (443/29): mavta tavra A C D E P al.; ta. wav. % BH al.; haec omnia d 
pler.; omn. h.e 

7.54 (444/9): KA] EBPYXON TE D*; kat eBp. D*™ cet.; et stridebant d pler. 
7.56 (444/15): ex deEtwv eotwra Tov cy D; ad dexteram di stantem d 


7-60 (444/26-7) 

OEIC TA TONATA / EKPA=EN D*; Geis Se Ta you. ex. D4 cet. 
CUM®@: POSUISSET GENUA / ET CLAMAVIT d 

ibid. (444/28): tavtny thy apapriay D; peccatum hoc d 
Transposition in one or the other (or both). 
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8.3 (445/7-8): THv exxAnarav | Kara Tous ocxous D cet.; ecclesias | per singulasquae domos 
d; ecclesias per domos Lvg (B 9); ecclesias in domo t 

8.4 (445/12): SendABov D cet.; ADNUNTIABANT d; ibant/pertransiebant pler. 

8.6 (445/16-17) 

WC AE HKOYON TIAN OI OXAOI / TIPOCEIXON D* 

mpoaetxov Se or oxdoe SW A BC D© al. poo. Te ot oxAor E H P al. longe plu. 
INTENDEBANT AUTEM OMNIS TURBAE / d 

d has again been changed from the majority to the D text. 

8.7 (445/21): mvevpara axaBapra D cet.; SPIRITUM INMUNDUM d 

8.9 (445/29): eavrov D cet.; OM d; se cet. 

Compare 5.36. 

8.13 (446/9): KAl TPOCKAPTEPWN D*; mpookx. D*™ cet; et adherebat d 

ibid. (446/10): te D pler.; de pc.; ta B; OM d gig 

10.14 (456/1): 7 DC EL P al.; xac % AB al.; et d pler. 

10.15 (456/2): DWNHCAC AE D; kat dun cet.; et vox d cet. 

10.16 (456/5): ANEAHM®@H TIAAIN D; madw av. L P al. pler.; evbus av. % ABC 
E al.; ADSUMPTUM EST d 

All the other Latin witnesses translate either waAw or evOus. 

10.21 (456/22): Tl OEAETAI H TIC H AITIA D,; ms atria B, TIS N ouTLO 
cet.; quid vultis quae causa d, quae causa pler. 

10.22 (456/24): TIC D; OM cet.; OM d cet. 

10.23 (456/31) 

TOTE EICATAPWN O TIETPOC EZENICEN AYTOYC D 

evoxadecapevos ovv avtous efev. cet.; ToTE mpooKkanr. avrous e€ev. E 

TUNC ERGO INGRESSUS PETRUS HOSPITIO EXCEPIT EOS d 

The sentence is recast in D. 

10.25 (457/10—-11) 

EKTIHAHCAC / KAI CYNANTHCAC D 

Svvavrynoas is found in cet.; but this is a longer reading in Codex Bezae. 

EXILIENS / ET OBVIUS FACTUS EST d 

d is an alteration of an existing text to fit D, keeping the indicative found in other Latin 
witnesses (e.g. obiavit ei gig). 

10.27 (457/15) 

KAI EICEAQWN TE KAI EYPEN D*; Kat cuvopidwy avtw econABev Kau evproKer 
(evpecoxe DF) DF cet. 

et introibit et invenit d 

et confabulans cum eo introivit et invenit p 

et loquens cum illo intravit et invenit Lvg 

We have here the omission of loquens cum illo or its equivalent in d, as the easiest means of 
making the two columns agree, where D has recast the text. 

10.28 (457/18): ANAPI! D; OM cet.; OM d cet. 

Is this error in D caused by 1.17? 

10.29 (457/21): avavtip(p)ntws D cet.; SINE CUNCTATIONE d 


Is this an error in d for sine contradictione? 
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10.33 (458/s5): OM D*; ae DS; ted 

This is in a longer reading. 

ibid. (458/7): NYN AOY D*; vuv ov DA; vuv ovy DE cet.; nunc ergo d 

ibid. (ibid.): mavres npets D; nos omnes d 

10.35 (458/15): avrw earw D pler.; €oTw auTw PCc.; est ei d al.; est illi pler. 
10.36 (458/16): yap C*? D pc.; OM cet.; OM d pler. 

ibid. (458/17): evayyeACopevos D cet.; EUANGELIZARE d 

This may just be poor translation. 

10.39 (458/28): yes A D; mets cet.; nos d cet. 

IIL (459/31-2) 

AKOYCTON AE EFENETO / TOIC ATOCTOAOIC KAI TOIC AAEA®OIC D 
nKovaay be ot amor. Kat o1 ad. cet. 

AUDITO VERO / APOSTOLI ET FRATRES d 

This seems to be another place where d has been partly altered to agree with D. 

11.2 (460/9—I0) 

Ol AE EK TIEPITOMHC AAEA®O!I AIEKPINONTO / TIPOC AYTON D 

Suex. mpos avrov ot ex mepiT. cet. 

QUI ERANT DE CIRCUMCISIONE FRATRES IUDICANTES / AD EUM d 

Iudicantes in d is assimilation to the context. Otherwise, it has adapted the word order of a 
translation of the majority text. 

11.5 (460/16): OM D*; ev DA cet.; in d cet. 

11.7 (460/26): ANACTA D*; — avaaras DF cet.; —surgens d 

Compare 10.13 — has D* been harmonized to that passage? 

11.8 (460/28): » D cet.; et d gig p Lvg (@ T) 

Compare to.14 — d has probably been influenced by that passage. 

11.9 (460/30) 

ETENETO D*; ey. Se DA; amexptOn Se cet. 

respondit vero d; respondit autem pler. 

11.12 (461/5): OM D pc.; be cet.; -~QUE d; autem cet. 

11.14 (461/13): ov D cet.; OM d (lect. sing.); tu cet. 

11.19 (461/30): ATO TOY (OM D*™) CTE®ANOY D; em. otepavou A E al., 

em. orepavw % BH L P al. pler.; sub stephano d pler. 

11.21 (462/7): HN AE D; Kae nv cet.; et erat d pler. 

11.26 (462/25—8): In this verse, which is presented in a quite different form in D, which has 
itself been revised by Corrector E, d has been roughly assimilated to the Greek column (for 
example, in the reading et tunc primum). But the following differences remain: 
OITINEC TIAPATENOMENOI D 

CONTIGIT VERO EIS d=eyevero Se avros cet. 

OXAON IKANON D; ECCLESIAM d=ev 77 exxAnaia cet. 

EXPHMATICEN D; NUNCUPATI SUNT d= xpyparioas cet. 

Ol MAOHTAI XPICTIANOI D; DISCIPULOS CHRISTIANOS d=aé-as xp-ovus cet. 
11.27 (462/33): CYNECTPAMMENQDN D; the whole phrase is omitted in all other 
Greek witnesses; REVERTENTIBUS d; congregatis p w R Par. lat. 342* 

12.4 (463/24): OM D; aurov cet.; eum d pler. 
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12.7 (464/5): ETTEAAMYEN TO) OIKHMATI D; cAapiper ev Tw OK. Cet.; 

refulgens in illo loco d; refulsit in illo loco gig 

This could be a paraphrase by d. 

ibid. (464/8): AL AAYCEIC EK T@N XEIPWN AYTOY D; avrou at ad. ex Twy X. 
cet.; eius catenae de manibus d 

The sentence is rewritten in D. 

12.16 (465/15—16) 

E=ANOIZANTEC AE KAI IAONTEC AYTON KAI EZECTHCAN D* 

avov€. de kat i0. avtov efeot. D™ 

avor€. de evdav/-ov avtov Kat e€eaT. cet. 

et cum aperuisset viderunt eunt et obstupuerunt d 

This also has been rewritten. 

13.4 (467/4): KATABANTEC AE ... OM D; xaTnABov ... Te/Se cet.; 

descenderunt ... vero d 

13.5 (467/7): KATHNFEIAAN TON AON (scil. Aoyov) TOY KY D; 

KaTnyyedAov tov Aoyov Tou Geou pler.; adnuntiabant verbum di d Pp 

13.6 (467/10): KAI [TIE]JPIEAGCONTWN AE AYT@N D*; bteAB. Se auTwr 
D4; SreABovtes Se cet.; cum progressi fuissent d 

13.7 (467/17): CYNKAAECAMENOC D; mpooxaa. cet.; CUM VOCASSET d 
This is probably a genuine difference: cvyxadew is rendered by convoco everywhere else in d. 
13.12 (468/2): [AWN AE D; ToTE Lowry Cet.; tunc cum vidisset d 

13.18 (468/31): KAI ETH “M- ETPOTO@OPHCEN D; KGL WS TEDOEPAKOVTAETT XpOVvOY 
€Tpom. Cet.; et annis *xl* ac si nutrix aluit d 

13.23 (469/ 12) 

O OC OYN ATIO TOY CIEPMATOC AYTOY D 

toutou o Oeos amo Tou om. cet. 

‘ds autem a semine huius d 

Is d again an alteration of the majority reading? 

13.25 (469/19): ewarns (wwarvns D5) tov Spoor D; CURSUM IOHANNES d 

ibid. (469/20): re trrovoerrar D; SUSPICIMANI ME d 

13.29 (470/46) 

KAI ETITYXONTEC ... / KAl KA@EAONTEC ... / KAl (OM D*™) EOHKAN D 
...Kabedovtes ... eOnxay cet. 

ET INPETRAVERUNT ... / ET DEPOSUERUNT ... ET / POSUERUNT d 

deponentes ... posuerunt cet. 

13.30 (470/7) 

ON 0 6c HTEIPEN D; o be Ocos ny. auTov ex vexpwy cet. 


quem ds vero excitavit d, deus vero suscitavit eum a mortuts pler. 

d can be seen to be an adaptation of the majority text. 

13.35 (470/30): KAI D; dio kat CEH L Pal; diote kar % A B pc.; ideoque et d 
cet. 


The phrase is recast in D. 
13.42 (471/22): pynyata tauta D; HAEC VERBA d 
13.44 (471/30): ‘OY D; DNI d 
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The sentence is omitted in all other witnesses. 

ibid. (471/33): TE D; OMd 

This is in another addition in D. 

13.46 (472/8) 

NIPWTON HN D; qv avayKatov mpwrov pler. 

oportebat primum d pler. 

A corruption in D. 

ibid. (ibid.): @eov D cet.; domini d CY; dei cet. 

13.47 (472/13): OM D*; npuv D? cet.; nobis d cet. 

13.48 (472/17): eov B D E pc.; tov kupiou % A CL P pler.; domini d cet. 
13.51 (472/30): KATHNTHCAN D; Aor cet.; venerunt d 
14.1 (473/1): AYTON D; auTous cet.; eos d 

14.2 (473/7) 

EMHFAPON AYTOIC AIWFMON D 

emnyerpav Kat exakwoav Tas pvyas Tw eOvwy pler. 

incitaverunt persecutionem d 


d has replaced cat... eOvwv with persecutionem. 

14.4 (473/16): HN AE ECXICMENON D; eoxo8n Se cet.; DIVISA AUTEM ERAT 
d; divisa est autem pler. 

14.6 (473/23): CYNIAONTEC KAI D*; ovvidovtes DO cet.; intellexerunt et d cet. 


ibid. (473/26): Tnv meptxywpov oAnv D E; THY TMEpLtXwpoy Cet.; 

CIRCUM TOTAM REGIONEM d 

14.7 (473/27): evayyeACopevor noav NS A B D al.; noav evayy. C E H L P al. 
pler.; erant euangelizantes d, order c..al. 

14.14 (474/22-3): AIAPPHEANTEC... / KAI D*; diappnéavtes ... D*™ cet.; 
consciderunt... | et d 

14.18 (475/8): Tov py Ovew avros D; ne sibt immolarent d 

14.19 (475/10): emnABov twes iovdaroe D; emndOov/-av Se... covdaco. NX A BHLP 
al.; supervenerunt autem iudaei d 

14.22 (475/24): OM D cet.; ENIM d; OM cet. 

This may have been caused by the following word, animas. 

ibid. (475/25): mapaxadouvres te N° D; xat trap. L al.; Tap. cet.; exhortantes de 
gig; -tesque pler. 

14.23 (475/31): kupiw D cet.; DO d 

14.24 (475/33): SeeABovres D cet.; REGRESS! d 

15.2 (476/20): FENOMENHC AE EKTACEQWC D; yev. d€ oracews % B C L; 

yev. ovv orao. cet.; facta ergo seditione d cet. 

d has not followed D in the obvious corruption exztacews, and probably has the Koiné text 
form. 

ibid. (476/22): CYN AYTOIC D, mpos avrous cet.; ad eos d 

ibid. (476/23): EAETEN TAP D; dicebat autem d gig; docebat enim w 

This is in a longer reading. 

ibid. (476/24): AIXYPIZOMENOC D; OM d gig w 

This is in the same addition. 

ibid. (476/28): apos D cet.; OM d Lvg (V); ad cet. 
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15.3 (476/32): 521): new D*; ev nuew D4 =ev nuw EHL Petc.; ev yuy SABC 
al.; in nobis d 

15.17 (478/24): TTOIHCE! D*; o mowy SS A C DEH EH L P cet.; mowwy ®* 
B; faciens d cet. 

15.20 (478/31): MH OEAOYCIN EAYTOIC TEINECOAI D; volunt non fieri sibi d 
This is a sort of double transposition in d. 

15.25 (479/22): unwv D pe.; Nywy cet.; nostris d cet. 

15.32 (480/11): vovdas de kat D Pal; tovdas Te kaa NA BCEH Lal; iudas quoque et 
d gig; ind. autem et pler. 

This seems to be a place where the columns differ, though it should be noted that at 10.24 d 
has quoque where there is evidence only of d¢ in Greek manuscripts. 

15.38 (480/32-481/3) 

TON ATIOCTHCANTA .../.../ CYNEA@ONTA.../.../... EINAI D 

Tov amoorarra ... cuveABovra ... suvapadapyBarew cet. 

HIIS / QUI DISCESSERUNT ... / SIMUL VENERUNT ... / ... / ADSUMERENT d 

Here d has totally misrepresented the sense of the passage. But it may be derived from the 
majority text — adsumerent is from ovvzapadapBavew rather than ecvas (see |. 6). 

15.39 (481/6-7) 

TOTE BAPNABAC TTAPAAABWN TON MAPKON / ETTAEYCEN D 

tov de BapvaBav mapadaBovra. tov papKov emdevoat H pe. 

tov te BapvaBav mapadaBovra (Tov) papKov emAevoas cet. 

BARNABAS VERO ADSUMPTO MARCO / NAVIGAVERUNT d 

D has made a separate sentence here; d has adapted another text (H pc.) to it. 

15.40 (481/8): ETMAEZAMENOC D; emtAreé. cet, | SUSCEPIT d 

15.41 (481/12): wapadidous tas evroAas D; tradens autem mandatum d; 

(et) praecipiens praecepta al. 

This is in a longer reading. 

16.1 (481/13): AIEAQWN AE D; PERTRANSIENS d 

This difference occurs in a longer reading. 

ibid. (481/15): «ae cou D cet.; ECCE d; et ecce cet. 

ibid. (ibid.): EKEl HN D; erat ibid 

16.3 (481/23): exewvors D cet.; SUIS d; illis cet. 

16.9 (482/10): ENOPAMATI D; opapa. cet.; visum d; visio pler.; in somnise 
16.13 (482/28): EAOKE! TIPOCEYXH EINAI D; oratio esset bidebatur d 

Transposition in d (besides corruption of esse). 

16.14 (482/32): THC TOAEWC OYATEIPWN D; THYATIRUM CIVITATIS d 

ibid. (482/33): nxovaev D* L al.; yneovey % A BC D*™ EH Pal. pler.; audiebat de 
gig Lvg (C T) 

16.15 (483/5): TO reyny D; Tw Kup Cet.; ‘dno d 

16.16 (483/12): OM D (lect. sing.); auTns cet.; suis d cet. 

16.17 (483/14-15) 

KATAKOAO®@OYCA... / KAl (OM D*™) EKPAZON D; KaTax. ... expacer cet. 
persecuta est... | et clamabat d 

subsecuta est ... et clamabat gig LUC 

D (apart from the corrupt ending) has a participle followed by «ae with the indicative. 
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16.18 (483/22): EYOEWC EZSHAGEN D; efndOev avrn ny wpa cet.; 

EADEM HORA EXIIT d; ex. ead. hora cet. 

Here d has the wording of the majority text, but has adopted the order found in D. 
16.19 (483/24) 

ATIECTEPHCOAI THC EPTACIAC AYTWN D 

efndOev n Amis THs Epy. avTwy cet. 

ISPES (spes d*") ET REDITUS EORUM d 

exiit spes quaestus eorum pler. 

ex. spes reditus eorum gig LUC 

d is corrupt in omitting the verb, and adding et through taking the genitive reditus as if it 
were nominative. 

16.21 (483/32-3): ta €Ovn / a D* 1611*; €On a D°™ cet.; GENTES / QUAM d 
d has advanced the D corruption (‘to the Gentiles things which it is not lawful . . .’) to ‘to the 
Gentiles, a thing which is not lawful’. 

16.26 (484/19) 

nvewyOnoav Se SX ABD Eal.; nvewxOnoay te CH L P cet. 

APERTAQUAE (-que d*-) SUNT d 

16.30 (484/32-485/1) 

TIPOHIATEN / ... / ... ACDAAICAMENOC / KAI (OM D*™) EITIEN AYTOIC D 
mpoayaywy ... edn cet. 

CUM PRODUXISSET ... / ... CUSTODIVIT / ET DIXIT ILLIS d 

d seems to have inserted the D addition into the standard text. 

16.34 (485/14): CYN TO) OIKW) AYTOY D; TavotKet Cet.; CUM TOTA DOMU SUA 
d 

ibid. (485/15) 

ETI TON ON D; Tw KUptw min. PC.; Tw Dew cet. 

in domino d c* gig LUC; domino c° 

16.36 (485/24): tous Aoyous B C D pc.; tous Noy. rovrous SW AEH L P al; 
HOS SERMONES 4d; verba haec cet. 

17.1 (486/21): ATOAAQNIAA D; atrod\Awviar cet.; apolloniam d cet. 

17.5 (487/5—6) 

Ol AE AMIEIOOYNTEC IOYAAIOI / CYNCTPEYANTEC D 

CnAwoarres Se ot tovdator Kat mpooAaBopevoe % A B E al. 

End. Se ot azreBouvres covd. xat mpoodAaB. min. pler. 

mpoodaB. de ot tovd. ot awec8. H L P al. 

adsuptis vero iudaeis | convertentes d 

ibid. (487/8): EOOPYBOYCAN D; eOopuBovyr cet.; TURBABANT d; 
concitaverunt Lvg 

ibid. (487/10): e€ayayev D; mpoayayety pler.; producere d cet. 

It is hard to be positive that this is a difference. 

17.12 (487/33): TINEC D; ToAAot Cet.; multi d 

ibid. (488/1—3) 

.. HTICTHCAN / ... EYCXHMONQN / ANAPEC D 

...CREDERE NOLUERUNT / ...NON PLACENTIUM / ET VIRI d 
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This is in a longer reading. D has, as we already know, been revised here by Correctors B, E, 
and H. 

17.14 (488/10): ON MEN OYN D; evbews Se Tore cet.; statimque d (-quae) al. 
17.15 (488/19): AABONTEC AE D,; kat AaB. cet.; UT ACCEPISSENT d 

The difference occurs at the join of a longer reading with the universal text; d has made it 
rather a strained one. 

17.17 (488/28—9) 

KAI TOIC EN TH ATOPA KATA ITACAN HMEPAN / TTPOC TOYC TIAPATYXONTAC 
(raparvyxavovras D©) D 

OM rots, et leg. waparvyxavovras cet. 

ET HIIS QUI FORTE ADERANT / ET HIIS QUI IN FORO PER OMNEM DIEM d 

Two lines have been transposed in d, and et hiis repeated (influence of the context) in the 
second. 

17.19 (489/3) 

pera de nuepas twas emtAaBopevor avtrw D 614 

emtAaB. Té auTou cet. 

post dies aliquos adpraehensumque eum d 

apprehensumque eum AU 

d has been altered by prefixing the D addition to its version of the majority text. 

ibid. (4890/4): AYTON D; OM cet.; OM d cet. 

17.20 (489/9): ets Tas axoas npwy D cet.; ADVERSUS NOSTRAS D 

17.21 (489/12): EIC AYTOYC D; OM cet.; OM d cet. 

17.25 (489/28): TIPOCAEOMENOC D; ws mpoad. twos &* pc.; ws mpodd. 
cet.; tamquam egeat d 

e gig also have tamquam. 

17.27 (489/31): ANOPWITOY D; -wy Cet; hominum d cet. 

ibid. (490/1) 

KATA OPOOECIAN D*; kat Tas opobeatas DF cet. 


et determinationes d; secundum determinationem IR 
ibid. (490/2): MAAICTA D; OM cet.; OM d cet. 
ibid. (490/4): » A D pc.,; Kat cet.; OM d lect. sing. 


17.31 (490/19) 

KPEINAI D; ev 7 peAAer Kpwerr cet. 

indicare d m AU; iudicari IR; in qua indicaturus est pler. 

ibid. (490/20): ANAPI D; ev avdpt. cet.; in viro d cet. 

18.2 (491/8): AYTW D*; avros D® cet.; ad eos d pler. 

This is corruption in D. 

18.4 (491/14): KAl (OM D*") ETTIOEN AE D; emevBev TE cet.; et persuadebat d, 

the verse is omitted in p and Lvg. 

This is a reading where it could be argued that D, originally reading ezecBev Se for evrerBev Tre, 
has had «az added to force agreement with d. 

18.5 (491/16): TAPETENONTO AE D; ws Se xatnABov cet.; ut vero advenerunt d 
ibid. (491/17): TOTE D*; o tre D® cet.; OM d 

The omission of 0 ve by d is translational. The text of D is plainly corrupt. 
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18.10 (492/10) 
TOY KAKQCAI CE D; Got TOU KaK. GE Cet. 


te ut malefaciat tibi d; tibi ut noceat te cet. 
18.11 (492/14): avrous D 4; ev auTos Cet.; penes ipsos d 
18.14 (492/26): re D cet.; OM d lect. sing.; aliquid pler. 


18.15 (492/30): EXETE D; eore Cet.; EST d; est/sunt cet. 
ibid. (492/32): eyw rourwy D; horum ego d 


18.19 (493/11): KATANTHCAC D,; -noe HL P al. pler.; -yoov S% A BE 
al.; devenerunt d 

ibid. (493/12): kareAuwev D cet. (-en-/-e7-); RELIQUERUNT d 

18.21 (493/17): OM SN A BD al.; avrots cet.; eos d; eis e gig Lvg (R) 


ibid. (493/18): TANTWC D; OM d 

This is in a longer reading. 

18.23 (493/24): aoenoas D cet.; CUM FECISSENT d 

Compare 20.3. 

ibid. (493/27): xae D pc.; OM cet.; OM d cet. 

18.26 (or 27) (494/3): HTOC D*; ovtos DP H peo.; os P%. ovros TE 
cet.; adque hic d 

ibid. (494/7): ETIAHMOYNTEC D; emdnunoas P°*, EXEUNTES d 

This is in a longer reading. 

ibid. (494/89): AKOYCANTEC AYTOY / TTAPEKAAOYN D; AUDIERUNT EUM / 
HORTANTES d 

19.1 (494/23): deeAOwv Se P* D; dceABovra cet.; perambulantes d 

See also perambulatis gig — has d been modified from a similar reading? For the D text see 
20.2. 

19.3 (494/29): ecev de P** D pc.; emev tre BH L P al. pc.; o b€ emwy NAE 
al.; dixitque d 

19.9 (495/13): TINEC MEN OYN AYTQON D; ws de reves cet.; ut vero quidam eorum 
d; et cum quidam ex eis gig 

d has been altered simply by an addition. 

19.10 (495/21): EWC D*; wore D? cet.; ita ut d pler.; usque quo e 

ibid. (495/23): OM D* (lect. sing.); te DP cet.; -que d 

19.12 (495/30) 

TO Te MvEvpLATA TA TOVApA Exmopevecba D pler. 

UT SPS MALIGNUS EXIRET d 

19.14 (496/3): ev ors P** D; IN QUO d 

This and the next two differences are all in the same longer reading. This one may be only a 
translational variant. 

ibid. (496/6): TPOC TON AAIMONIZOMENO ~ D; apos Satpovilopevov P%, 
ADIMPLENTES d 

ibid. (496/9): EEEAQEIN KHPYCCEI D; knpvocer eeAOew P%; 

PRAEDICAT EXIRE d 

19.17 (496/20): DOBOC ETTECEN D; incidit timor d 

19.18 (496/22): woAAoz 8e D pe.; modAot Te Cet; multique d pler. 
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19.19 (496/25): IKANOI D*; ux. te E; ux. Se D® cet.; multi autem d pler. 
19.21 (496/33—497/2): SueABew .../.../ nae D P?; SceAPew ... OM AE; bceABwv ... 


OM cet.; transire ... [| ... | et sic d gig; transire ... et e; transire ... OM cet. 
ibid. (497/4): xae D cet.; OM d Lvg (S*); et cet. 
19.22 (497/6): twv Staxovouvtwy avtw D; qui sibi ministrabant d 


ibid. (497/8): OM D cet.; vero d gig Lvg (91 M); OM cet. 

ibid. (ibid.): oAvyov D 104; OM cet.; OM 4d cet. 

19.23 (497/10): wept THs odov D cet.; DE HAC VIA DNT d; de via domini pler. 
Hac=77. 

19.24 (497/11): HN D; OM cet.; OM d cet. 

19.25 (497/18): nuew eorw D,; est nobis d 

19.26 (497/20): ov povov ews D; ott ov povoy pler.; quia non solum ipsius d 
ibid. (497/21): cae D A Lal; OMNBEHPal., OM dcet.; et dem gig Lvg (F) 
ibid. (497/24): ovros D; OM cet.; OM d cet. 

ibid. (497/25): o¢ Sta. yetpev yevoevor (yew. D®) D; QUI FIUNT MANIBUS d 
19.27 (497/26): rouvro D cet.; OM d (lect. sing.); haec cet. 

19.29 (498/3) 

CYNEXYOH OAH H MOAIC AICKYNHC D* 

exAnoOn on n ods THS oUvyvcews DF 

emrAnoby n mods THS ovyxvoews N* A B 181 

erAnoOn n mods ovyyucews X° 13 al. 

emAnoOn y mods oAn THS ovyyvoews H L P 614 al. 

emAnoby n modo oAn ovyx. E 69 175 309 pler. 

REPLETA EST TOTA CIVITAS CONFUSIONEM d 

erat autem totius civitatis magna confusio CAr 

confusa est universa civitas gig 

impleta est civitas confusione Lvg 


This variant is important enough for us to dwell on it a little. 

For the translation of ovyyew, and its Hellenistic form of ovyyuvyw, with confundo, see Ac 
2.6eLvg AU; 9.22 Lvg; 19.32 d Lvg; 21.27 d. Luyxvars is translated by confusio at 19.29 ind 
gig Lvg CAr. 

Apart from the problems relating to the presence of the article and of An, and to the word 
order, our interest is focussed on the reading AICXYNHC in D. The rendering by confusio in 
d and Cassiodorus is the clue to its origin. Confusio has two meanings in late Latin: the 
traditional one, of mingling, or disorder; and another, of disgrace, or shame. According to 
Souter, it isa Christian usage, found from the second century onwards. This is an extension 
of the older meaning, ‘a troubled state of mind, anxiety, consternation, embarrassment’, to 
quote the Oxford Latin Dictionary, which cites Velleius: quae senatus trepidatio, quae populi 
confusio. 

The best explanation of the D reading is that it is an expansion of ovveyuvOn ody y mods 
(taken by Ropes, Clark, Acts, and B.-L. to be the original text of the longer recension) to 
include a misunderstanding of the Latin version. 
ibid. (498/4): 8€ D pc.; TE cet.; -que de; et pler. 

19.32 (498/15): H TAP EKKAHCIA HN D; erat enim ecclesia d 
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19.39 (499/10): EN TG) NOMG) EKKAHCIA D*; ev Tw vopw exKAnoas D3; 

ev TH Evvopw exxAnata DP cet.; IN LEGEM ECCLESIAE d 

D is halfway to the d text. 

19.40 (499/14): THS avotpodys (primo ouvtp.) tavtys D; de hoc concurso d 

20.3 (499/24): ANAXOHNAI EIC CYPIAN D; IN SYRIAM PERDUCI d 

20.4 (499/27): MEAAONTOC OYN E=EIENAI AYTOY D; ouveireto Se avtTw 
cet.; volente autem comitari eum d; comitatus est autem eum Lvg 

d is probably derived from a translation of the majority text — comifor is used in the Latin 
versions for ouverzero. 

20.5 (499/33): AYTON D; NQwas cet.; nos d cet.; eos C 

20.6 (500/5): EN H KAI D; ov Kat pC.; omou % A E; ov BHL Pal. pler.; 
in qua d; ubi et IR; ubi cet. 

20.7 (500/10): OM D (lect. sing.); be pc.; te pler.; -que d pler. 

20.11 (500/24): 6€ D E pc.; TE cet; -que d pler. 

20.13 (500/33): ws D pc.; OM cet.; OMd 

20.16 (501/10): MHTIOTE D; omws py Cet.; ut non d; ut ne e; ne qua cet. 
20.18 (501/15): ws Se D cet.; AD UBI d; qui cum pler. 

ibid. (501/19): H KAI D; ET d 

In a longer reading. 

20.21 (§01/30) 

thv evs (Tov) Oeov petavorav D cet. 

QUAE IN DO PAENITENTIAM AGENT d 

We have already noticed this as a likely piece of theological alteration. 


ibid. (501/31): dca + genitive D; ews +.accusative cet.; in+ accusative d cet. 
20.22 (§01/33) 
auvavTnoavra pot D al.; -govta, wot/Eenot cet. 
mihi ventura sunt d; mihi event. sunt gig LUC; vent. sunt mihi cet. 
cee, = 
20.23 (502/1): TO ATION TINA D; TO TV. TO ay. Cet.; spm sanctum d 


20.24 (502/6): pou D* al.; OM D*™ al; OM 4d; meam Lvg (pler.) 

20.25 (502/13): oveete D cet.; ou &; NON d 

20.26 (502/17) 

AXPI OYN THC CHMEPON HMEPAC D* 

dio ipew ev trys onu. nuepa ore DF 

Stott papTupopar vp ev TH ONL. NwEpa Cet. 

propter quod hodierno die d 

propter quod contestor vobis hodierno die gig 

quapropter contestor vobis hodierna die e 

d is corrupt — apparently by having been partially assimilated to the text of D, in the 
omission of paptupopzat vy but not in the change from dcore to axpr ovr. 

20.28 (502/22): TO ATION TINA D; To TV. TO ay. Cet.; spiritus sanctus d pler. 
21.13 (505/13) 

EITIEN AE TIROC HMAC O TIAYAOC D 

Tote amekpiOn o 7. Kat ecrev SW A B C* E al. 


amex. Se pler.; amex. Te al.; Q7reK. 0 77. pC. 
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RESPONDIT AUTEM AD NOS PAULUS d 

ibid. (sos/18): jv xpv D; = XRI THU d 

21.14 (505/21): tov Beov D pc.; Tou Kuptou Cet.; domini d cet. 

21.15 (505/22): META AE TINAC HMEPAC D; peta be tas nu. TavTas cet.; 

post hos autem dies d 

21.19 (506/2): OYC ACTTIAMENOC D*; Kat aomacapevos autous DP cet.; 

cum salutasset eos d 

This difference comes at the beginning of a rewriting of a passage by D; d has been half 
altered to agree with it. 

21.24 (506/25): AAA OTI TOPEYOMAI AYTOC D#*; adda. orouxers Kat autos DP 
cet.; sed ambulans ipse d 

Again, d has been partially changed. 

21.25 (506/28): aveorerAapev B D pce.; emeor. Cet.; scripsimus d 

21.27 (507/6): AE D; OM cet.; OM d cet. 

21.39 (508/22-3) 

EN TAPCO) AE THC KIAIKIAC TETENNHMENOC D 

Tapoeus THA KLA. OvK aonou TOAEWS TOTS cet. 

TARSENSIS EX CILICIAE NON IGNOTAE CIVITATIS / CUIUS (scil. civis) d 

Here, d has not been adapted to D. 

ibid. (508/23) 

AAIOME AE COY CYNXWPHCAI MO! D 

Seopar Se cou emperor ror cet. 

rogo obsegro autem mihi d 

The double translation in d has led to the loss of the equivalent to cuvywpyoat/emitpepov. 
21.40 (508/25): KAl ETMITPEYANTOC AE D*; emurpeyp. cet.; et cum permisisset d 
22.1 (508/31): mpos tas vuver D; nunc aput vos d 


The mastering and evaluation of this number of differences is not an easy task. 
We begin with the kind that has been regularly present throughout the text — 
transposition. 


In D alone: 1.5; 7.10'; 16.19; 19.17, 32 

In d alone: 2.24; 3.10; 4.333 5.1, 29', 353 7.5, 18, 203; 13.25 bis, 42; 16.14; 19.264; 
20.3; 21.137; 22.1 

In d and other manuscripts: 1.7; 2.12, 29, 325 4.47, 10; 5.325 7.56; 10.3375 14.18; 
15.20; 16.13; 18.157; 19.22', 25, 40 

Examples that could be in either column: 4.29; 7.49, 607; 19.14? 

The readings at 10.33° and 35 could be in order to avoid hiatus (the former with 
the preceding ergo). 


Ignoring the last group, we see that there are six in which D is unique, seventeen 
in which d is unique, and fifteen where d has other Latin support. This agrees fairly 
well with what we have come to expect. It is interesting that only at 15.20 and 
19.14° is the transposition (by d) in an addition to the text, though at 19.25 and 
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21.13? the d text is an inversion of the reading found in D, and there is variation 
among the Greek witnesses. 

It seems possible that a higher proportion of the Latin transpositions in Acts are 
translational (and see the Gospel of John). 

Close examination shows how many of the differences, including nearly all the 
significant ones, occur in passages where D is the only witness to its text. These may 
be classed according to the character of their peculiarity. Eighteen of them are in 
additions to the text: 


2.30; 4.1475 5.15; 10.33'; 11.273 13.44', 4475 15.2%, 24, 41; 16.1; 17.127, 18.217, 267, 
26°; 19.14', 147, 14° (the last of these has already been listed as a transposition) 


Thirty-five are to be found in places where D contains a rewriting of the text: 


2.175 3.16; 4.12, 21; 5.8, 10, 36°; 11.9, 26 (quater); 12.7', 167; 13.5, 29 (?), 35; 15.385 
16.18, 34', 347; 17.5', $7; 19.1, 10', 10%, 26', 262, 26°; 20.6, 16, 217; 21.19, 39', 397 


Many more (and I list twenty-eight here) come at the beginning of a phrase or 
sentence, where the structure or wording is peculiar to the D tradition. 


2.2, 143 4.4"; §.29, 38; 6.2, 6, 15; 7-34, 60; 10.15, 337, 36°; 13.4, 6, 12; 14.4, 195 
16.26; 17.14, 15; 18.5', 57, 19; 19.18, 19; 21.15, 40 


The various problems with identifying the Latin equivalents to the particles 
means that there are probably more differences like this than those that we can list 
with certainty. 

To all these should be added two other groups which we have noted as we 
encountered them: those where a version of the D text has simply been tacked onto 
the existing text of d: 2.1', 45; 4.18; 5.45 7.30; 11.1; 17.19. And those where the text 
of d has been only partly altered to agree with D: 2.6, 46; 5.19, 297; 6.3; 8.6; 10.21, 
23, 25, 27; 11.2, 26 quater; 13.18, 23, 30; 14.2; 15.39; 16.18, 30; 19.9; 20.4, 26; 21.13, 
24. These readings number I10 — over a third of the total number in the book. 

Beyond this, we find a large body of readings where d does not follow a smaller 
unique reading in D. There are about fifty-six of these. 


2.9; 3.5, 18; 4.14', 17', 177, 22; 5.4, 287, 367; 7.11, 24, 33, 39, 457, 54; 10.22, 28; 
11.5, 7, 19, 21; 12.45 13.7, 46', 47, 51; 14.1, 6, 14; 1§.2', 27, 17; 16.9, 15, 16, 173 
17.1, 12, 197, 21, 25, 27', 277, 27°, 317; 18.2, 10, 15, 26; 19.24; 20.5, 7, 23, 28; 21.27 


There are thirty-four where d presents a unique reading. In eight others it has a 
text with no Greek support: 


ILE; 4.245 §.20, 36'; 6.27; 7.107, 16, 45'; 8.4, 7, 975 10.16; I1.12, 14; 14.6 (ina 
recasting not unique to D), 22', 23, 24; 15.3", 37, 40; 16.17, 3, 21; 17.20, 274; 18.14, 
197, 23'; 19.12, 23, 27; 20.21', 22 

Text with no Greek support: 7.7; 8.13; 11.8; 13.467; 15.2%; 19.21', 217, 22? 
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In another thirty-five d follows a text supported by other Greek witnesses than 
D: 


2.39, 42; 3.225 4.15, 30; §.28', 34, 375 7.28, 32, 35, 36, 50; 10.14, 367, 395 13.48; 
14.7, 2275 15.7, 25, 32; 16.147, 36; 18.21, 237; 19.3, 223, 297; 20.11, 13, 24, 25; 
21.14, 25 


Although there are a few places where casual slips are responsible for the 
difference, we still have another 134 readings to add to the 110 already noticed. In 
many of this second set, it is striking how often d does not follow D in a change to 
the beginning of a sentence or phrase. It is persuasive to argue that a corrector 
would let just such differences stand in harmonizing two texts. He would often be 
seeking congruity of shape rather than precise conformity. 

The evidence points clearly to the accommodation of an existing Latin text to 
Greek D. The places where the longer reading is placed alongside the shorter, with 
no attempt to make a grammatical connection between them, provide the clearest 
evidence. Also vital are the high number of places where d follows a different text, 
and the divergencies within longer readings. The conclusion is the surest, because 
based on the least equivocal evidence, of any that we have yet reached in this study. 

The high number of unique D readings among the differences in Acts indicates 
that agreement was generally reached by altering the Latin. However, there is 
some evidence that the Greek was not untouched by this process. Its reading at 
19.27 is a clear example. Ropes argued that places where D has a participle 
followed by «xa: and the finite verb furnish others (p. lxxii), citing 14.6. This is 
indeed possible, though in fact many of these constructions occur, as we have seen, 
in only one column. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Before examining the differences, we raised a question regarding revision: the 
numerical evidence appeared to credit the supposition that the double text of the 
manuscript had been revised with the books in their present order. But it is now 
possible to show the obvious conclusion to be wrong. 

The number of differences due to transposition is fairly constant throughout. 
Many of these are typical of the Latin versions. It also seems that a number are the 
creation of the scribe of this manuscript. 

It is also clear that there is not a steadily rising curve of differences, which we 
would expect to be the case if a corrector is to be presumed to be slackening in 
assiduity as his work progressed. Instead, we have found passages where the 
number of differences suddenly increases. John 6 is one, although John as a whole 
has fewer significant differences than Matthew has. 

The reason for the far higher number of differences in Mark and Acts lies in the 
textual history of these books. The main cause in Mark is the degree of synoptic 
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harmonization that has occurred. Luke also has more harmonizations than has 
Matthew. 

The differences in Acts arise out of the particularly strange character of the D 
text to which, we have suggested, d has been brought into somewhat approximate 
harmony from a rather different base. Proportionately, there are no more 
differences to a page in Acts than in Mark. 

It must not be forgotten that the Greek text of D is least distinctive in Matthew 
and John. Matthew, we may note, was harmonized least of the Synoptists. The 
regular harmonizations of Mark, the unique readings of Mark and Luke, and the 
extraordinarily idiosyncratic text of Acts all contribute to the higher number of 
differences in the latter part of the codex. The fact that the more idiosyncratic the 
Greek text, the more the columns differ, shows that the Greek text is ahead of the 
Latin in developing its distinctive character. 

Rather than a revision of the books in this order, we have five books each with a 
particular character with regard to the relationship between the columns. As a 
result, we may claim that the arguments which I have set forward with regard to 
the exemplars of the codex are untouched. Moreover, we gain from this 
examination some insight into the varying features of the Old Latin texts that 
constituted those exemplars. There is no single quality here. 

Iset out in the beginning with the hypothesis that d is a translation from a Greek 
text ‘similar to, but by no means identical with, its present companion’. This now 
requires some modification. In the first place, we cannot make a single statement 
that will be true of all five texts. Indeed, we have to say that d contains translations 
from several Greek texts. But there is also a more theoretical matter to be resolved. 

How close would the Latin columns have to be to the Greek, for us to decide 
that they were derived from it? Do the thirty or forty significant differences apiece 
of Matthew and John (that is, the readings listed for each book as item 5, ‘Textual 
differences’) constitute a sufficiently strong body for us to be able to deny that 
really the d text is the same as that of its Greek companion? Here the method of 
looking for differences can be seen to contain a danger. What about the places 
where the two columns agree against most or all other witnesses? For example, 
Vogels lists 220 places in Matthew where D harmonizes. We have only three 
where it does so without the support of d, and eight where d harmonizes and D 
does not. It must be conceded that the number of differences in Matthew and John 
is too insignificant to challenge the conclusion that the two columns of the 
manuscript present us with a single text of these two books. 

In Luke, and even more in Mark, we find tendencies which reveal distinctive 
qualities possessed by the Latin column that are not shared with the Greek. Here we 
can Clearly see a more forced correspondence. 

Finally, the Latin text of Acts has manifestly been adapted to share the vagaries 
of the Greek. There is, behind the Latin, a text of Acts which, while by no means 
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normal, lacked many of the additions and paraphrases so characteristic of D. The 
comparison of the columns has allowed us a glimpse of this older stage in the longer 
recension of Acts. The fairly low number of differences between the columns 
outside these additions suggests the older Latin version to have been derived from a 
shorter version of the present D text. 

But this enables us to suggest a further conclusion. There existed a Greek text of 
Acts with this character. It existed, presumably, in the same milieu as D, since it was 
the source for D’s Latin companion. This text, or one closely related to it, must 
have also been the one from which the present Greek text of D was worked. 

We saw signs of a similar alteration to the Latin texts of Luke and, to a lesser 
degree, of Mark. There were fewer examples, but it seems possible that these Greek 
texts also had undergone some change and augmentation since the Latin 
translation based on it had been made. 

The isolation of the earlier form of the Greek text of Acts is of the utmost 
importance. It is the foundation for the reconstruction of the textual history of the 
D text of Acts. 

The history we have suggested for the Latin column of Acts also illustrates the 
way in which a distinctive text form like that of D increased its circulation. It took 
over an existing Old Latin version, and made it its own. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


The character of the tradition 


While the five books of Codex Bezae have been shown to be a gathering of texts 
each with its own characteristics, the fact remains that, in the comparatively 
normal Matthew and John as well as in Acts, they share a character that marks them 
off from other copies. These texts have been handed down in a particular way. Can 
anything more definite be said about this type of textual transmission? Can we 
ascertain its characteristics? 

The problems of exploring the theme are considerable. We suggested (in 
chapter 12) that only Mees’ approach does justice to the whole of the manuscript’s 
text. But the provision of a textual commentary on Codex Bezae is a task for 
another day. The method that we shall follow owes its shape to the way in which 
my researches developed. The beginning is to take the readings used by J. R. Harris 
to support his theory of wholesale Latinization of the Greek. Ifhis theory is wrong, 
then we should have a totally random sample of readings which will reveal to us 
what other influences are at work. 

M. Black, An Aramaic Approach to the Gospels and Acts, 3rd edition, Oxford, 1967; C.F. Burney, The 
Aramaic Origin of the Fourth Gospel, Oxford, 1922; Burney, ‘A Hebraic Construction in the 
Apocalypse’, JTS 22, 371-6; R. H. Charles, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Revelation of St. 
John (The International Critical Commentary), Edinburgh, 1920, Vol. 1; F.C. Conybeare and St. G. 
Stock, Selections from the Septuagint according to the Text of Swete, New York, 1980 (1905); A.B. 
Davidson, Hebrew Syntax, 3rd edition, Edinburgh, 1902;S.R. Driver, A Treatise on the Use of the Tenses 
in Hebrew, 2nd edition, Edinburgh, 1881; E. Haenchen, The Acts of the Apostles, Oxford, 1971; Harris, 
Codex; M.-J. Lagrange, Evangile selon Saint Marc, 4th edition, Paris, 1929; Parker, ‘Dictation Theory’; 


W.B. Stevenson, Grammar of Palestinian Jewish Aramaic, 2nd edition, Oxford, 1962; James Willis, Latin 
Textual Criticism (Illinois Studies in Language and Literature 61), Illinois, 1972. 


Harris claimed to have found twenty-eight different kinds of Latinization, and 
produced something over 230 examples. Most are from Matthew, and only sixteen 
come from John. This imbalance will be made up once we have studied his 
examples. 

The theme of his first chapter was ‘Traces of an attempt at numerical verbal 
equality between the Greek and the Latin on the part of the scribes of the ancestry 
of Codex Bezae’. Many of these examples are the addition of an auxiliary verb. In 
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Matthew we have 5.12; 11.28. At 10.10 the purpose is to avoid ellipse (with other 
manuscripts). At 17.2 we find that D has replaced hypotaxis with parataxis. At 
15.32 a phrase (EICIN KAI) has been inserted to amplify the text. 

The auxiliary verb is also inserted at 11.8; 12.10; 18.7; 19.26 and 24.32, all with 
the support of d and other manuscripts. These five readings are not mentioned by 
Harris. Nor are the three in John (1.6; 9.22; 17.10) and four in Luke (2.12; 11.34; 
13.23; 24.27). 

The only reading in John that Harris does mention is at 4.9. This seems to be a 
clumsy rewriting of the Greek. In Luke, the intrusion of ECTIN at 8.25 is found in 
many witnesses, and again its purpose is to avoid ellipse. The omission of 7v at 
15.24 is found in other witnesses. That of wapaxadev at v.28 is an obvious slip. 

Some of Harris’ examples from Mark are harmonizations (Mk 2.25; 6.3; 9.34 
and 10.27). In at least three more we find again the rejection of ellipse (see M.-T. 3, 
p- 304): 

5.40: add. ONTEC post avzou 
6.20: add. EINAI post aycov 
14.36: add. EICIN post Suvara 


The reading at Mk 5.9 (add. ECTIN post xox) could be either of these two. 
In two other readings D presents a periphrastic tense (noticed by N. Turner, 
M.-T. 3, p.87; M.-T. 4, p. 20): 
2.4: HN ... KATAKEIMENOC D 
14.21: ECTIN FEFPAMMENON D 


The substitution of A EICIN for rwv at 4.31 is seeking a simpler style, and the 
reading ATIO TIOTE at 8.2 (HMEPAI TPEIC EICIN ATTO TIOTE WAE EICIN for 
NEpats Tprow mpoopevovow por) is described by B.-D. (§203) as ‘quite vulgar’. 

Harris provides-six examples from Acts. At 4.34; 13.29; 17.6 the verb efva: has 
been inserted for the kinds of grammatical reasons that we have already 
encountered. At 5.38 and 21.21 the argument that the Greek has followed the Latin 
is quite strong, though one wonders whether it may not rather be adopting a very 
colloquial style. 

In chapter 9 of his book, Harris divides examples of Latinization into twenty-six 
classes. To analyse them all would be tedious, adding little fresh information in 
proportion to the time spent. I have selected classes and readings that enable us to 
seek out the main tendencies of the tradition. 

One of these is harmonization, either to a parallel passage in another Gospel, or 
to a similar phrase that is not strictly a parallel, or within a Gospel (the matter is 
thoroughly studied by Vogels, Harmonistik). A common example of the last is in 
John, where the addition of the demonstrative to the noun xoopos is found at 
17.11, 14, 15, 18 (bis), 25. This is under the influence of the passages 8.23; 9.39; 11.9; 
12.25, 31 (bis); 13.1; 16.11; 18.36 (bis). 
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The influence of the context is very strong. I have discussed this elsewhere with 
regard to Acts, and concluded that it was the cause of many readings. In fact, it may 
be observed throughout the manuscript. It is likely that a high proportion of them 
is due to the scribe of D, and that this was one of his particularly strong 
idiosyncrasies as a copyist. There are three reasons for this, two of which I have 
suggested elsewhere: 


First, it is improbable that most of these accidental slips would last long in a tradition, 
certainly in such numbers: they would be either easily corrected, or falsely emended. 
We cannot expect a group of them to be perfectly preserved, as it were fossilised, 
through a succession of copyings. 

Second, a great many of these errors were corrected by the hand called G. He 
confined himself chiefly to correcting the errors — and generally the more obvious 
ones — of the scribe. (Parker, ‘Dictation Theory’, p. 106) 


The third reason is that not a few of the scribe’s corrections to his own work are 
of such readings. 

Perhaps it should be added, apropos of the first reason, that some of these 
readings make some kind of sense (for example, the imitation of surrounding 
aorists, as at Lk 1.78 ETIECKEWATO), and would be more likely to survive. 

It would, of course, be misleading to burden the scribe of D with responsibility 
for such errors as if he alone were inclined to them. The influence of the context has 
been called ‘Perseveration and anticipation’ by James Willis. He describes it as ‘one 
of the most prolific sources of error in manuscripts and in printing’ (p. 92). The 
difference between this category, and what Willis classes as ‘Preoccupation with 
other matter’, including ‘Literary reminiscence’, is sometimes narrow. Into the 
latter class come the kinds of harmonizations which we have just listed. It indicates 
a consistency of factors in the formation of the Bezan text. 

Further attention focusses on the literary style of the Greek column. All but one 
of Harris’ examples of ‘Confusion owing to the difference of genders in Greek and 
Latin’ are constructio ad sensum: 


Mt 3.16: KATABAINONTA. This was one of Mill’s examples. (See p. 184 for 
bibliographical details.) 

Mk 9.36: TIAIAION ... AYTON (cp. B.-D. §282). 

Ac 5.32: TINA ... ON (cp. B.-D. §296). 


Four of his ‘Instances where the corresponding verbs or prepositions govern 
different places in Latin and Greek’ turn out to concern the accusative with verbs of 
touching: 


Mt 9.25: EKPATHCEN THN XEIPA leg. rs xecpos 

Lk 20.26: PHMA ETTIAABECOAI leg. fnyaros 

Mk 5.41: KPATHCAC THN XEIPA leg. rns xetpos 
8.23: AABOMENOC THN XEIPA leg. rns xeupos. 
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For the rule, and the exceptions in D, see B.-D. §170. 

At Mt 9.24, D reads KATETEAQN AYTON. Corrector D changed this to the 
genitive. But note that the phrase xatayeAa avOpwrov comes at Sir. 7.11 (-ov &). 

A particularly interesting group of readings is described by Harris as ‘Rendering 
of the participle (especially the aorist participle) followed by the verb as two verbs 
with a conjunction; and consideration of the effect of the same’ (pp. 75-8). In fact, 
he here describes two different tendencies in D, at which we will look separately. 

The first is straightforward parataxis. Using two finite verbs, rather than a 
participle or subordinate clause for one of them, is generally regarded as a 
Semitism, although it can also be seen as non-literary Greek (Moulton, Proleg. 
p. 12; M.-T. 4, p. 19). In fact, some of Harris’ examples are more plausibly to be 
explained as harmonizations (Mt 13.4; 21.6f; 26.51; Jn 6.11; Lk 5.14). In discussing 
the style of Mark, Turner (M.-T. 4, p. 29f) raises the question as to whether any of 
the apparent Semitisms of D, in particular asyndeton and parataxis, could in fact be 
Latinisms, and therefore possibly authentic features of Marcan writing. The fact 
that they are not confined to Mark’s Gospel makes this unlikely. 

Black (p. 67f) refers to several passages where the Westcott and Hort text has the 
parataxis, and D hypotaxis (Mk 2.15; 5.28). We have already encountered one 
example in this chapter. There is another at Ac 8.26. And he also gives five readings 
where a variety of witnesses join D in parataxis (Mt 5.13; 17.7; Mk 12.21; Ac 13.12; 
19.21). 

The second, and stranger, group is of readings where D has a participle followed 
by «a: and a finite verb. This construction is not unknown in the New Testament 
(see M.-H. 2, p. 428f). But it appears far more regularly in D than anywhere else. A 
grammatical exposition will show just how many possible factors have to be 
considered in assessing the influences on the style of D. 

First, the construction is frequent in classical Greek. It is discussed in Moulton 
and Howard (M.-H. 2, p. 428): 


Thucydides IV. 100: GAAw Te Tpdrw TEeipdcarTes Kal UNXaYAY TpoOHyayor 
Compare: 
Plato, Theaet. 144c: dvdpds ... kat GAAws evdoxipov Kal ... xatéAutov 


The examples given from Xenophon (Cyrop. II. 3.8 and eight other references) 
do not seem to me to be relevant. 

Second, there is a similar Hebrew construction. ‘When additional clauses are 
joined by and to a participial consn. the finite tense is usually employed, though not 
always’ (Davidson, §100(e)). It is also an Aramaic construction (see Dan. 4.22; for 
the later extension of the participle’s functions, see Stevenson, §21.9-15). Driver 
(Tenses in Hebrew, §117) discusses the usage in more detail. Burney took the further 
step of analysing Driver’s examples and comparing them with the Septuagint. Out 
of twenty-five readings, the Septuagint translates literally six times (Gen. 49.17b; 
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Exod. 34.7; Num. 19.13; Isa. 14.17; 30.2; Amos $.7). Elsewhere it translates 
idiomatically. 

As well as sometimes adopting the Hebrew construction, the Septuagint also 
occasionally has a participle followed by xa: and a finite verb where the Hebrew 
has two finite verbs. Conybeare and Stock refer to two passages (§80), and suggest 
that the function of «as is to emphasize the verb: 


Num. 21.11: cai éEdpavres €£ “2BH0, kai mapevédAaBov év Xaryaei (OM xai? A F). 
22.23: kai Sodca % dvos ... Kai &béxAwev. 


Ihave also noticed 1 Sam. 9.11: adrav dvaBawdvrwv ... Kal adroit edpisxovow. 

Thus, one construction appears in the Septuagint for two different reasons: to 
reproduce the Hebrew literally, and as a Greek idiom. 

The Septuagint is one possible source for the construction in the New 
Testament. Another is the direct influence of Aramaic. Use of the participle for the 
indicative generally in D is described by Moulton as ‘apparently arising from the 
literal translation of Aramaic’ (Proleg., p. 224). Whether the Semitism appears in 
the New Testament through the medium of the Septuagint, or directly from 
Aramaic, is not immediately relevant for us here. 

Finally, the very same construction is also a feature of late Latin. As Stone writes, 
‘The present participle is found sometimes as the equivalent of the indicative. This 
usage was due to the widespread employment of the nominative absolute, and also 
the fact that in cases where forms of esse were used for the participle they tended to 
drop out, leaving the participle alone’ (Language, p. 58). Stone refers us to two 
passages in E. Lofstedt’s commentary on the Peregrinatio Aetheriae (pp. 158, 249) 
(though in neither passage of the Peregrinatio (5.11; 16.6) does the construction with 
which we are dealing occur). 

It is fairly rare for this construction to be found in both columns at once. This 
rules out the possibility of the Greek having been Latinized, and the fact that a 
similar construction occurs in the Latin will play no further part in this discussion. 

Setting Codex Bezae aside for the moment, let us fit what we have learned into 
the context of New Testament Greek. 

Examples of the construction listed by Moulton and Howard or Moulton and 
Turner are as follows: 


Mt 13.22, 23 par. Lk 8.12, 14; Jn 1.32; $.44 (not &); 2 Jn 2; Rev. 1.18; 2.2, 9, 20, 
23; 3-95 7-14; 14.2-3; 15.3. 


Jn 1.32 can, however, be explained differently. 

Burney finds the Hebrew construction to lie behind the New Testament 
examples (Aramaic Origin, p.96f). So does Charles (pp. cxliv—cxlvi). 

To return to Codex Bezae: the construction is not only more frequent; it is also 
much starker, often without the softening of intermediate clauses. The nearest 
comparison is with passages like Rev. 2.2. 
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The following list of the construction in Codex Bezae does not claim to be 
exhaustive. 


Matthew 26.14: TOPEYOEIC EIC TWN - IB: ... KAI EITIEN 

John 6.5: ETAPAC OYN TOYC OMEAAMOYC O THC KAI OEACAMENOC ... KAI 
AEE 

Luke 6.4: EICEAQWN ... KAI... EOATEN 

9.6: EEEPXOMENOI AE KATA TIOAEIC KAI HPXONTO 

Mark 2.1: EICEAQWN ... KAl HKOYCOH 

5.27: AKOYCACA TIE TOY THY EAQOYCA OMICOEN KAI HYATO 

7.25: EAQOYCA KAI TIPOCETTECEN 

11.2: AYCANTEC AYTON KAI ATATETE 

The influence of par. Mt 21.2 is strong here. 

11.15: EICEAQWN EIC IEPOCOAYMA KAI OTE HN 

14.1: TWC AYTON KPATHCANTEC KAI ATIOKTEINWCIN 

14.63: AIAPPHEAC TOYC XEITWNAC AYTOY KAI AEFEl 

15.46: TPOCKYAICAC AIOON ETT THN OYPAN TOY MNHMIOY KAI ATTHAOEN 
16.11: KAKEINO]| AKOYCANTEC OTI ZH KAI EQEAGH YTT AYTHC KAI OYK 
ETIICTEYCAN 

16.15: TOPEYOENTEC EIC TON KOCMON KAI KHPY=ATE 

Acts 3.4: EMBAEYAC AE O TIETPOC EIC AYTON CYN IWANNHN KAI EITIEN 

4.3: ETIBAAONTOC AYTOIC TAC XEIPAC KAI EOENTO 

5.21: CYNKAAECAMENOI ... KAI ATIECTEIAAN 

7.4: EEEAQWN EK THC XAAAAIQN KAI KAT@KHCEN 

8.2: CYNKOMICANTEC TON CTE®ANON ANAPEC EYAABEIC KAI ETTOIHCAN 
10.27: KAI EICEAOWN TE KAI EYPEN 

12.16; EEANOIEANTEC AE KAI IAONTEC AYTON KAI EEECTHCAN 

13.7: CYNKAAECAMENOC BAPNABAN KAI CAYAO KAI EZHTHCEN AKOYCAI 
14.6: CYNIAONTEC KAI KATE®YTON 

14.14: AKOYCAC AE BAPNABAC KAI TTAYAOC AIAPPHEANTEC TA IMATIA AYTON 
KAI EZETIHAHCAN 

17.1: AIOAEYCANTEC AE THN AMOITIOAIN KAI KATHAGON 

20.10: KATABAC AE OTTAYAOC ETTECEN ETT AYTG KAI CYNTTEPIAABQON KAI EITIEN 


According to Lagrange, «az has been inserted in these readings to produce an 
equivalent number of words in each column (p. lix). Black points out that, if this 
was the reviser’s aim, he failed to achieve it (p. 68). Another approach has been to 
see D as a hybrid text. Thus Haenchen writes of the text at Ac 14.6 that “This is not 
an Aramaism ... but a mixed reading, a hybrid of the B-text and the Latin (d and 
h)’ (p. 421 n. 2). It is certainly possible that the reading at Mk 11.2 is a partial 
harmonization and therefore such a hybrid. However, the construction comes too 
regularly for this to explain all of its occurrences. 

Serious consideration should be given to the possibility that this construction 
represents part of the style in which the texts contained in D have been recast. The 
stylistic peculiarities we have observed all point to an attempt to rewrite the 
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material in a more vernacular style. Far from being Semitisms, many of the 
features of the language of Codex Bezae are homespun Greek. As against the 
Atticizing process, it seems that we have to reckon with the opposite: an attempt to 
explain obscurities — and what are perceived as such — by using a vernacular style. 
The many tiny expansions of the text, except for harmonizations, will be part of 
the same attempt. 

See also T. Hirunuma, ‘Matthew 16:2b-3’, in Epp and Fee, pp. 35-45, esp. p. 43 and note. He suggests 
that the reading of D at Matthew 16.3 (AHP; cp. P Lond 991", azo eSadous prexpt aepos) ‘might be a 


vernacular use with a general meaning’. His quotation is incorrect. B.L. Pap. 209 reads azo eSad¢ou 
axpt aepos. Pap ggI has azo OnpeAtov ews aepws. 


What elements mark out the Greek text of Codex Bezae? We have observed 
harmonization, not only between precise parallels, but also between similar phrases 
and within Gospels; the influence of the context; writing in an intentionally 
colloquial style. 

The place of the Latin column vis-a-vis these characteristics is important. In fact 
it too contains them (hence Harris’ belief that it was their cause). This suggests that 
it is derived from texts that already showed them. 

These features are the common characteristics that make the Bezan text so 
immediately recognizable and distinctive. The participial construction which we 
have examined shows how particularly strong they are in Mark and in Acts. The 
fact that we were able to find in the Latin column of Acts the signs of a Greek text 
that showed such features without many of the longer readings, indicates that they 
are also long-established in the tradition. 

Present opinion rightly discards the theory that wholesale Latinization of the 
Greek has occurred. However, the fact remains that in a number of places 
Latinization remains the best explanation of the text. The reading KAI 
CYNEXYOH OAH H TIOAIC AICXYNHC (Ac 19.29) is certainly one, and we 
have noticed a few others. It is worth asking under what circumstances such a 
reading could have arisen. 

One possibility is that a copyist of a bilingual tradition sufficiently fluent in both 
tongues could unconsciously have put a Latin reading into Greek and written it 
down. It would have to be a Latin reading already known to him, since we have 
argued that the Greek page was written first. One could also imagine that in 
copying a bilingual text and finding one column either illegible or evidently 
corrupt, a scribe would consult the other in order to work out what he should 
write. It is also credible that a reader or copyist might consider the reading of the 
Latin column to be superior, and emend the Greek to accord with it. 

Such factors might, over several copyings, exert enough influence for there to be 
a number of places where the Greek follows its Latin partner. It may be concluded 
that this is actually how it was with the Greek column of Codex Bezae. But it is 
only where other explanations fail that it should be adopted. It is salutary to recall 
Marsh’s canon: 
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There is no reason whatsoever for ascribing any reading of a Greek Ms to the 
influence of the Latin, unless it can be proved that it could not have taken its rise in the 
Greek, and that it might easily have originated in the Latin. 

(see chapter 12 above) 


Another way, however, in which the text of the manuscript will have been 
affected by its bilingual nature, is in the lay-out. It is not hard to find places where 
the sense-lines do not accurately reproduce the sense of the text, with the 
consequence that the meaning has been altered, whole phrases being placed with 
wrong sentences, and sometimes altered as a result. And we have noted how the 
activity of Corrector B would have added to the number of such confusions. 

One may also wonder whether the handling of the Greek text is not analogous 
to that of the Latin. That is to say, there was no authoritative Latin text for many 
centuries. Everybody, according to Augustine’s famous complaint, who believed 
themselves to be competent produced their own version. In the G corrections, we 
can see this being done to d. With no fixed Latin text, transmitters of a bilingual 
tradition in a Latin environment may, consciously or unconsciously, have applied 
some of the freedom with which they handled the one column, to their 
reproduction of the other. 

A further point remains to be made with regard to the considerably greater 
freedom of text shown in Mark and Acts. This is evident not only from 
comparison with other manuscripts, but from the greater disparity between the 
columns. The tradition is much more freely reproduced. The present order of the 
books may be not without significance in explaining this. The Gospels, we may 
suggest, are treated more carefully than Acts — or, at any rate, rather differently. 
Mark, however, regarded in the early church as a digest of Matthew, comes in for 
the most alteration, and is subsequently put at the end of the Gospel sequence. Acts 
is regarded as a text that can be handled much more freely, and we see that it is not 
only rewritten, but also considerably expanded. In the Gospels, material that is 
strictly additional, rather than harmonizing or added for the purpose of 
clarification, is rarer. A few logia, notably Jn 7.59-8.11; Lk 6.4; 22.44; 23.53, show 
that the transmitters of the text were not wholly averse to adding material. But at 
the end of Luke the tradition was so restrained as actually to omit material that 
opinion today would encourage it to have retained. The point here is that, even in 
this free textual tradition, there is a certain restraint. While the text of Acts is 
nothing less than an exhaustive rewriting, the Gospels are clearly recognizable as an 
attempt to reproduce Matthew, John, Luke, and Mark. 

At the same time, the Gospel texts do not have the same kind of fixed form that 
is found elsewhere. The distinctions between the four Gospels (harmonizations) 
and between them and other traditions about Jesus (additions) are not clearly 
observed. And apart from these, there are the many other alterations we have seen. 
There are two possible reasons for this. 
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One is seen by comparison with a different kind of tradition. The Alexandrian 
text has often been described as representative of the best in ancient textual 
criticism, based on a careful preserving of classical writings, in the awareness that 
they may be permanently damaged by negligence or freedom in their trans- 
mission. By comparison with this, the Bezan text can be seen as bad scholarship, a 
failure to make every effort to secure the purity of the tradition. 

Alternatively, an explanation could be given in theological terms (though the 
first is in fact a precondition); the texts do not have the kind of authority that 
requires their accurate preservation. They are simply part of anumber of elements, 
perhaps including oral tradition, on which the church’s teaching is based. In such a 
tradition, the material will be handled more freely; some will move from book to 
book; there will be less concern with handing on the precise wording from copy to 
copy. 

Such appears to have been the situation out of which the Greek texts of D have 
come. 

Animplication of this is that to try to find a pure ‘D text’ is a useless undertaking. 
Its existence has only ever been assumed by analogy with the carefully preserved 
Alexandrian and the ecclesiastically approved Byzantine texts. The kind of text 
presented in D will, by its nature, never have existed in a controlled and definable 
form. Such a text contains many hybrids, but no species. 

For example, we have found in Acts a Latin text and by inference a Greek 
original that was similar to D but shorter. To define either as the authentic D text is 
impossible. All that can be said is that the Greek text of D in Acts is the apotheosis 
of the free textual tradition. 

It follows, and we are scarcely saying anything new here, that besides texts 
geographically recognizable, and texts of a particular period, we have texts of 
different genres. The relation of Codex Bezae to some of its supposed allies may be 
an affinity of this kind — rather than blood relations, they are kindred spirits. 

In conclusion: the nature of D is ‘determined by a number of characteristics. A 
tendency to recast the text in a more vernacular mould; harmonization in the 
Gospels, and the influence of the context (especially the close context) everywhere; 
the introduction of material from other sources; interaction between the columns; 
and, explaining how all this came about — a freedom to transmit the text loosely. 

One may well feel ambivalent about this freedom. As textual critics, we can 
only deplore it (except as a source of absorbing activity). Humanly and 
theologically, there seems something admirable in this willingness to seek out the 
authentic spirit at the expense of the letter. 

It is at this point that we encounter a notable theological tendency in the Codex 
Bezae: an attitude to the text that has affected every page. We shall return to it, as 
well as to further implications for our studies of the columns and the textual 
tradition, in the final chapter. 


PART V 


Text and codex 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


The origins of the Codex Bezae 


Having studied the internal evidence that provides information about the origins 
of Codex Bezae, that is to say, the character of the hand, the particularities of the 
correctors, and the nature of the text, we are in a position to enquire as to its 
place of origin and early history, setting the internal evidence within the context of 
the history of the church and of contemporary culture. 

A remarkably varied number of areas have been suggested as the homeland of 
D, ranging from Gaul to Alexandria and from Africa to Jerusalem. Since the 
palaeographical evidence in favour of an Eastern origin cannot be ignored, we can 
pass over the Western theories quite quickly, to examine more thoroughly the 
Eastern possibilities. 

Aetheria, Ethérie, Journal de voyage (Sources Chrétiennes 21), ed. H. Pétré, 2nd edition, Paris, 1957; J.N. 
Birdsall, ‘Geographical and Cultural Origin’ (see p. 23 for full bibliographical details); F.E. Brightman, 
‘On the Italian Origin of Codex Bezae. The Marginal Notes of Lections’, JTS 1 (1900), 446-54; F. H. 
Chase, The Old Syriac Element in the Text of Codex Bezae, London, 1893; Clark, Acts, pp. lv—lxix; 
Fischer, ‘Das NT’, ANTE 5, pp. 40-1 = Beitrdge, pp. 208f; Harris, Codex, especially chapter 4; K. Lake, 
‘On the Italian Origin of Codex Bezae. Codex Bezae and Codex 1071’, JTS 1 (1900), 441-5; Lowe, 
‘The Codex Bezae’, JTS 14 (1913), 385-8; Lowe, ‘Two Fragments’; Lowe, ‘A Note’, G. Mercati, ‘On 
the Non-Greek Origin of the Codex Bezae’, JTS 15 (1914), 448-51, reprinted in Opere minore 3 
(= Studie testi 78), Vatican, 1937, pp. 332-5; Schulz, Disputatio, pp. 7-9; Scrivener, pp. Xxix—xxxi; K. 
Sneyders de Vogel, ‘Le Codex Bezae, est-il d’origine sicilienne?’, BBC 3 (1926), 10-13; A. Souter, ‘The 


Original Home of Codex Claromontanus (DPA¥4)’, JTS 6 (1905), 240-3; Stone, Language, pp. 12-16, 
66-8. 


Perhaps the most remarkable theory of all is that advanced by J. A. Bengel, who, 
in Schulz’s words, dared to conclude that the manuscript had been copied in 
Britain, on the basis of a comparison with the Anglo-Saxon version (Disputatio, 
p-7). It is only fair to point out that this claim is found in the posthumous (1763) 
edition of his apparatus criticus (Vol. 1, §28), edited by his son-in-law Philip David 
Burk. 

The theory that the manuscript came from Southern Gaul goes back to J. M.A. 
Scholz (1794-1852; Novum Testamentum, Leipzig, 1830-6, Proleg. 1. xl; ciii, cited 
by Scrivener, p. xxxi). It was later supported by Scrivener, Harris, and Sneyders de 
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Vogel. The view is quite worthless, being based as it is on an early stage in the 
understanding of the development of Latin into the Romance languages. The 
supposed Gallicanisms of the text are simply those typical everywhere of the stage 
of development that the language had reached. The last essay in favour of Gaul to 
be written (Sneyders de Vogel) attempted to prove, on the basis of linguistic 
phenomena, that the manuscript was copied in the diocese of Lyons and Vienne. It 
provoked a reply by Lowe (‘A Note’) which showed once and for all that Gaul is 
ruled out on palaeographical grounds. Stone has since demonstrated that two 
phonological errors especially prevalent in texts from Gaul (confusion between i 
and e, and o and #) are not particularly frequent in Codex Bezae. Only the tendency 
for third-conjugation verbs to move into the second, shared with the Peregrinatio 
Aetheriae, is particularly Gallican (Stone, p. 66). 

North Africa can also be discounted. There is no similarity between the script of d 
and the well developed African style of Codices Bobbiensis and Palatinus, the 
Leningrad Augustine, the Vatican Hilary, and other manuscripts known to be of 
African origin (see CLA Supplement, Introduction). 

Sicily was advocated by Ropes. It is unfortunate that there is a lack of evidence 
to substantiate the case — there are no known Sicilian manuscripts for comparison. 
Ropes argued not from claims for proof but from probability. One of his stronger 
points was to suggest that the Muslim invasions of the East, which drove many 
Greeks into Western exile, is the cause of the lack of corrections to the Latin text, 
since the predominant language of the area was changed to Greek. But this would 
put an impossibly late date on the early Greek correctors, and still leave a large gap 
between Corrector G and the period of the invasions and expatriations. 

Souter was in favour of a Sardinian origin. Having shown that the Codex 
Claromontanus was Sardinian, he found a historical reason for its production in the 
fact that in the year $33 this thoroughly Romanized island came into the possession 
of the Byzantine emperor. He then suggested that Codex Bezae and the Laudian 
Acts were also written there. Unfortunately, the earlier date now to be attributed 
to D rules out this theory. 

The first to suggest South Italy were Lake and Brightman, in a joint article. 
Lake’s part of the work was based on the fact that the text of 1071 (Laurae A. 104, a 
twelfth-century codex of the Gospels containing the Jerusalem colophon) 
‘essentially agrees with D’ in the Pericope Adulterae. He lists eight agreements 
against all other manuscripts, one disagreement, and four readings unique to 1071. 
This established, he seeks a point of association. 1071 was written in the West, for it 
contains illuminations with Latin words in them, such as a picture of John 
containing the phrase in principio erat verbum. The manuscript can be traced back to 
Italy from the Laura: Lake suggests that it came to its present resting place from a 
ruined monastery nearby called Morfinon, which was founded in the twelfth 
century by monks from Amalfi, near Salerno. It seems reasonable to assume that 
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they took the manuscript with them. Gregory had already observed that ‘In 
Calabria nisi fallor exaratus . .. partim litteris Neritinis’ (Prolegomena, p. 603). That 
the text of the Pericope Adulterae entered the manuscript’s ancestry in Italy is shown 
by the fact that no other members of the Western group of manuscripts with this 
colophon (which include A, 157, 262, 565, and 829) have the same form of it. Lake 
therefore concludes that an ancestor of 1071 had this form of the passage added to it 
from the text of D, in Italy. It was necessary for Lake to show that Codex Bezae 
was in Italy in the twelfth century, and he does this by denying that it was ever in 
France at all, suggesting that Beza acquired it from some other source. We now 
know that it was in Lyons by the ninth century, so the argument cannot stand. 
Apart from this, everything we know about the oldest Italian manuscripts makes it 
impossible that D could be counted among their number. Only the arguments of 
external evidence, that Greek-speaking communities existed in the South of Italy, 
give the claim any force. However, a detailed examination makes these untenable, 
on the same grounds as those of Ropes have to be rejected. 

Brightman’s contribution set out to show that the type of lectionary system used 
by the later hands could not have been added in Gaul, but could have been in Italy, 
where the rite was Byzantine. He suggested an area comprising Calabria, Apuleia, 
and the Basilicata, which from the time of Leo the Isaurian (717-40) up to the 
Norman Conquest was within the jurisdiction of the Patriarchate of Constan- 
tinople. The problems with fitting this into the dates for the various hands of D are 
equally insuperable. 

We need only very briefly note that Lowe advanced Sicily and Dacia as 
‘reasonable enough hypotheses’, but ‘mere guesses’, without advancing any 
evidence (‘A Note’, BBC 4, p.13=Pal. Papers 1,227). 

Compared to the suggestions of whole provinces of the empire by those who 
have advocated a Western origin for the manuscript, those who have placed it in 
the East have generally favoured particular cities. The reason for this is that one can 
be far more precise about conditions in the East with regard to the extent of Latin 
Christianity and learning. Since the physical evidence is so decisively in favour of a 
Greek place of writing, the possibilities must be more carefully weighed. 

Egypt has been advocated by scholars ever since Thomas Kipling. J.S. Semler 
(1725-91) had suggested that the manuscript’s exemplar was from Egypt (see 
Thomas Edwards, Remarks on Dr. Kipling’s Preface to Beza, Cambridge, 1793, 
p. 32). Marsh argued that the writer used a manuscript of the ‘Alexandrine edition’ 
(see Edwards, ibid., referring to Marsh’s translation of Michaelis’ Introduction, 
pp. 683 and 708). Schulz also argued for an Egyptian origin (Disputatio, p. 8f). 
Clark, who had at one time favoured Jerusalem, became a leading modern 
proponent of this theory (Acts, pp. lviii-lxiv). His evidence is as follows. First, the 
extensive number of other Egyptian bilingual manuscripts; second, that they are 
written in sense-lines; and third, the similarity between the texts of D, the 
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Michigan Papyrus P*8, the ‘codex Thomae’ (as he calls Thomas of Harkel’s source), 
Pap. Oxy. 405, and the Sahidic version. Further pillars of his claim are 
Tischendorf’s view that the Claromontanus comes from Egypt, the agreement of 
the order of the books with some Egyptian texts, and the use of the forms of the 
nomina sacra THC and XPC. Let us examine these points. 

First, it is true that there are many Egyptian bilingual manuscripts. In fact, more 
than half of the New Testament bilinguals of which one language is Greek come 
from Egypt. But in fact all these are Graeco-Coptic manuscripts. Thus there is 
evidence that bilinguals were well established in the Christian literature of Egypt, 
but no evidence that these included Graeco-Latin manuscripts. Apart from these 
New Testament texts, there are a number of bilingual texts including Cicero, 
Virgil, and Aesop, all Graeco-Latin (see chapter 4). It is fairly clear that these were 
school texts. A basic Latin education was available in Egypt, as elsewhere. But these 
texts provide no evidence of a Christian community needing a Graeco-Latin text. 
They are all the relics of a society needing to learn Latin from the beginning, and 
producing basic aids for the study of Latin writers. 

The argument that sense-lines are a feature of Egyptian bilinguals overlooks the 
fact that they are a feature of most other bilinguals (see chapter 5). 

The textual arguments cannot be used, because the survival of more texts in 
Egypt than elsewhere is likely to distort our understanding of the distribution of 
text-types. It is also questionable how close these witnesses, and particularly the 
Sahidic, actually are to Codex Bezae. 

The other arguments have no weight to them at all. It is true that the Catholic 
Epistles come before Acts in the Bohairic and Sahidic versions. But it is not the case 
that these versions place the Catholic epistles directly after the Gospels — an equally 
accurate description of the order of the books in D (even assuming that the missing 
part of D actually contained the Catholic Epistles — a matter which we discussed in 
chapter 1). Nor do they place the Gospels in the order Matthew— 
John—Luke—Mark. The forms of the nomina sacra are simply an earlier type than ‘s 
and similar two-letter contractions (see chapter 6). 

None of Clark’s evidence has any cogency. He produces no evidence for any 
group in Egypt that could possibly need such a text as Codex Bezae. Indeed, the 
history of Egyptian Christianity is of Hellenistic Alexandria on the one hand, and 
of a rural Coptic church on the other. Unless research reveals the existence of a 
Latin community in Christian Egypt of a kind from which Codex Bezae could 
have come — and so far it has done nothing of the kind — then the evidence must be 
taken as showing it to be impossible that it could be Egyptian in origin. 

The most recent advocate of Antioch seems to have been F.H. Chase. He believed 
that the codex’s idiosyncrasies are to be traced back to a second-century Graeco- 
Syriac manuscript. Sanday argued for an Antiochian origin for the Latin column 
(The Guardian, 18 and 25 May 1892; cited by Chase, pp. 143ff). There is no point in 
offering formal rebutment ofa theory which is presented with such slight support. 
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A much stronger case has been made for Jerusalem. This has been argued by 
Stone, on the grounds that its creation at such a centre may have been a reason for 
the manuscript’s preservation (surely one of the accidental truths of history), and 
that Jerusalem was a Christian centre in ‘a region imperfectly Hellenized’ (p. 67f). 
The case has been most recently made by Birdsall. Here arguments are used which 
seek to explain the use of a bilingual in known church practice at a particular place. 

The evidence is derived from the Peregrinatio Aetheriae. Aetheria, a cultivated 
lady of Galicia, visited Palestine at a time now fixed to between the Easters of 381 
and 384 (for a full bibliography see J. Quasten, Patrology, Vol. 4, Westminster, 
Maryland, 1986). She describes the way in which the readings and the bishop’s 
address were delivered at Jerusalem just before the year 400. They were first given 
in Greek, and then translated into the vernacular (Syriac and Latin) for the benefit 
of non-Greek hearers in the congregation. Further references to the use of several 
tongues in the liturgy may be found in Epiphanius (Adv. Haer. 3.2.21 (PL 42.825)), 
and Jerome (Ep. 108.29 (CSEL 55.348)). Other passages cited by Clark are not 
relevant. 

A difficulty with Aetheria’s account is that we cannot be sure that bilingual (or 
even Chase’s hypothetical trilingual) manuscripts were used. The precise wording 
suggests rather an extempore translation, or even something of a paraphrase: ‘quia 
sunt alii fratres et sorores graecolatini, qui latine exponunt eis’ (47.4). According to 
its usual meaning, expono could be more easily taken in this sense. What is 
interesting for our purposes in this account is why the bishop, even if he knew 
other tongues, used Greek. It was not only because ‘pars populi et graece et syriste 
nouit, pars etiam alia per se graece’ (47.3), but rather because ‘necesse est graece 
legi’ (47.4). That is, whether or not anybody understood a word of it, Greek had to 
be used, because it was the proper liturgical language, and because the sacred text 
was Greek. Thus a fully Latin-speaking church, with or without a few educated 
people who knew Greek (and a lector who could at any rate read the characters), 
might still have a bilingual Gospel Book. Codex Bezae will then have been 
produced for a Latin-speaking community still close enough to the Greek origins 
of the church for Greek to be the language necesse legi because of its sacred 
character. But the language of the community will have been Latin. Such, to take 
an example far enough removed from Codex Bezae not to be confusing, might 
have been the case in the church at Rome in the period immediately before the 
abandonment of the Greek liturgy. The use of Latin in the West long beyond its 
use by the majority of people would be another parallel. 

Two important objections to the theory that Codex Bezae was used for pilgrims 
to Jerusalem lie in the activity of the correctors. It may be assumed that there would 
have been some concern to ensure that the material read in the various tongues 
corresponded with each other. But, as we have observed, only G corrected both 
columns. Moreover, the subsequent corrections, all to the Greek, show the Latin to 
have fallen out of use. But there is no reason why Jerusalem should have ceased to 
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use so valuable a book, when it continued as a place of pilgrimage as long as it was 
accessible to Western travellers. 

A final piece of evidence adduced by Birdsall concerns the minuscule 1071, used 
by Lake in his arguments for an Italian origin. This codex contains the Jerusalem 
colophon. But further research would be necessary to show that the text of the 
Pericope Adulterae found in this manuscript came from its collation with 
manuscripts ‘in the holy mountain’. The fact that its allies do not contain the same 
form of text in fact makes it unlikely that it did. 

On the grounds, therefore, of the precise nuance of Aetheria’s description, and 
of the evidence from the correctors of the way it was used, the view that Codex 
Bezae was written in Jerusalem has to be discounted. It may be added that there is 
no palaeographical evidence to support such a view. It is true that there is very little 
evidence of any kind about Latin manuscripts from Jerusalem. What there is, 
however, does not support a connection with Codex Bezae. The conventions of 
the scriptorium of Rufinus, on the Mount of Olives, have been painstakingly sought 
out by Dr C.P. Hammond. 

‘A Product of a Fifth-Century Scriptorium Preserving Conventions used by Rufinus of Aquileia’, JTS 
N.S. 29 (1978), 366-91; ‘Products of Fifth-Century Scriptoria Preserving Conventions used by Rufinus 


of Aquileia’, ibid. 30 (1979), 430-62; ‘Products of Fifth-Century Scriptoria Preserving Conventions 
used by Rufinus of Aquileia. Script’, ibid. 35 (1984), 347-93. 


In citation, punctuation, and nomina sacra (forms dms and 7), the conventions of 
Rufinus, as reflected in Ms Lyons 483, are quite different from those of Codex 
Bezae. The third article deals with script, and argues that the growth of half-uncial 
is derived from the copying of texts in monasteries founded by Rufinus’ disciples 
Pinian and Melania, if not from the monastery of Rufinus himself. Although at 
first glance this last fact appears to strengthen the case against D having had any 
connection with the area, Dr Hammond also demonstrates that at this period half- 
uncial was used for the quick copying of patristic texts. Such a scriptorium as she 
describes might have chosen quite a different script for copying a biblical text. 


Now that arguments have been advanced against every suggestion hitherto made, 
the writer is faced with the much harder task of attempting to substantiate a new 
proposal. Let us begin by recollecting the evidence that has to be used, and the 
criteria that must be met. 

First, there is the palaeographical requirement: the manuscript was written in 
the East, by a Latin-trained scribe who was used to copying legal texts and who had 
a working knowledge of Greek. 

Second, the chronology and character of the early correctors must fit in with the 
historical information that can be gathered from other sources. 

Third, there is the requirement to find a place where Latin was spoken, so that 
Latin scriptures were needed, but where the reading of Greek was still possible. 
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The importance of this requirement has sometimes been overlooked in the past. 
For example, it should have been asked whether the reading of the Scriptures in 
Greek could be supposed in Augustine’s Africa, before Africa was suggested as a 
possible place of writing. 

Our conclusions (in chapter 5) about the sense-lines of D require a community 
old enough already to have worn out at least one copy (the exemplar). 

On the other hand, a place must be sought where the existence of such a Greek 
text as that of D is also within the bounds of possibility. Places of significant textual 
activity, and those with which known texts are associated, must be discounted. 
Here the textual characteristics of the correctors of D have also to be taken into 
account. 

It must be recognized that the number of Eastern locations where Codex Bezae 
could have been copied is severely limited by the fact that Latin was not commonly 
spoken. 


Cassian, De institutis coenobiorum, CSEL 17; Jerome, Epistulae, CSEL 54~6; Libanius, Opera, ed. R. 
Foerster, Vol. 3, Orationes XXVI-L, Leipzig, 1906 (Bibliotheca Teubneriana). 

G. Bardy, La Question des langues dans Veglise ancienne, Vol. 1 (the only one to appear), Paris, 1948; 
A.H.M. Jones, The Later Roman Empire, Oxford, 1964, Vol. 2, pp. 988f; H.I. Marrou, Histoire de 
Véducation dans V’antiquité, Paris, 1948. 


Jerome’s letters bear testimony to this. In one, he writes from Syria (admittedly 
the desert) of a letter from some friends that ‘illae hic tantum Latine sciunt. hic 
enim aut barbarus semisermo discendus est aut tacendum est’ (Ep. 7.2 (CSEL 
$4.27)). This may be a comment on the quality of the local Latin. But in another he 
writes ‘Grandem Latini sermonis in ista provincia notariorum patimur penuriam’ 
(Ep. 134.2 (CSEL 56.263)). And elsewhere he complains that it is very hard to find 
Latin scribes in the East: ‘in hac provincia Latini sermonis scriptorumque penuria 
est’ (Ep. 75.4 (CSEL 55.33), written from Bethlehem in 399). And he says in the 
Prologue to Book X of his commentary on Isaiah that he has been hindered by, 
amongst other things, ‘notariorum penuria’ (PL 24.363 = CC 73.397): this at a time 
when many Westerners were fleeing from an Italy devastated by barbarians. In 398 
the Spaniard Lucinius sent his own servants to Bethlehem to make copies of some 
of Jerome’s works (Ep. 71.5 (CSEL 55.5)). 

Cassian tells the story of an Italian monk in Egypt with a useless skill — the ability 
to write a Latin bookhand: nobody in those parts knew the language. This 
confirms Jerome’s statement that Latin scribes were hard to find — they were never 
needed. 

Jones’ account describes the growing lack of Latinity in the East, from the fourth 
century onwards. ‘Broadly speaking’, he writes, ‘it is true to say that Greeks learnt 
Latin only from interested motives... In the fourth century Latin was the official 
language of the empire even in the eastern parts, and a knowledge of the language 
was, if not essential, a useful asset to a man who aspired to rise in the administration, 
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the army, or the law’ (p.988). He goes on to show that the use of Latin in 
administration was actually very limited — ‘even in the fourth century Greek was 
almost exclusively used in the provincial offices and in that of the Augustal prefect’ 
(ibid.) Latin was used only for internal communications at higher bureaucratic 
levels, and for translating important institutions. The Augustal prefect (the highest 
official in the Egyptian administration) used Latin for judicial proceedings down to 
about 440. 

In the army, Latin seems to have been used down to the early sixth century, for 
purposes of ‘formal administrative communications’ (p. 989). 

The consequence of the slow decline of Latin from its comparative importance 
in Diocletian’s reign is that the opportunities for learning diminished with the 
demand. An intriguing instance of the slow breakdown of communication 
between East and West is provided by the Ann Arbor papyrus listed in chapter 4 
(Michigan Pap. 457). The recto of this roll is a first- or second-century Latin legal 
text, and the verso contains Aesop’s Fables, each fable preceded by a Latin version 
of the moral. Presumably an unwanted Latin document was used to produce a 
school text for teaching Latin speakers Greek. This document illustrates the decline 
both of general Latin knowledge and of Latin law. 

It should be noted that the Latino-Greek manuscripts we studied in chapter 4 do 
not altogether support the other evidence. Their distribution by centuries is 


II and III — two 


IV — two 
IV-V — three 
V — six 
V-VI — two 
VI — one 


Though the survival of so many more from the fifth than from other centuries 
could be chance, the evidence — unless Lowe’s datings are to be seen as erring in 
caution — suggests that there was still a considerable number of Greek speakers 
wanting to read the Aeneid even at the end of the sixth century. 

According to Libanius, the fourth-century pagan orator, teacher of John 
Chrysostom and Basil, and opponent of things Roman, Antiochene children had 
to go to Berytus or even Italy to learn Latin to a high standard (Or. 48.22). 
However, Jones suggests that ‘a full Latin education in both grammar and rhetoric 
was always available at the imperial capital’ (p. 990). There were ten chairs of Latin 
grammar and three of rhetoric established when the state university of Constant- 
inople was founded in 425. But the occupants, particularly when they were Greeks 
(witness John Lydus), were not of a high calibre. However, some distinguished 
Westerners were also appointed to these chairs. 

There is also manuscript evidence for the continuing Latin scholarship that was 
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practised in the capital. Lowe, in an article to which we have already referred 
(‘Greek Symptoms’: see p. 9), suggests that the legal manuscripts that he isolated as 
being in b-r uncial and containing certain Greek features were produced in a 
scriptorium at Constantinople. These codices of the fifth and sixth centuries include 
the magnificent Pandect of the Justinian Code now in the Biblioteca Laurenziana. 
At the same time, the Greek influence on these copyists shows how isolated this 
particular tradition was from the rest of the Latin world. It may be added that the 
scripts of this group of texts have no connections with any of the hands found in the 
pages of D. This reduces the likelihood of the latter having been copied in 
Constantinople. 

Elementary knowledge of Latin was easier to come by: the diglot school texts 
from Egypt were produced to serve precisely this purpose. 

Gregory Thaumaturgos writes of the preliminary Latin studies that he 
undertook in his native Cappadocia, before setting out to train in law. It was in fact 
mainly in legal studies that Latin was, and continued to be, necessary (Socrates, 
Eccl. Hist. 4.27 (PG 67.535); Marrou, p. 349). 

The centres for advanced study in the law were few. 


H.F. Jolowicz and B. Nicholas, Historical Introduction to the Study of Roman Law, 3rd edition, 
Cambridge, 1972; Jones, Later Roman Empire. 


According to Jolowicz, there was only Rome in the West, and in the East, as we 
learn from Justinian’s Constitutio Omnem §7 (a text dealing with legal education), 
Alexandria, Caesarea in Palestine, Constantinople, and Berytus (Beirut). The last 
was the greatest of them. 

Since Berytus has already been mentioned, in connection with the Latin script of 
Codex Bezae, let us examine its history and claims in detail. 


It was the suggestion in Bischoff (Palaeography, pp.74f) that the Latin hand may be associated with 
Berytus which prompted me to undertake the following study (see chapter 1, p. 28). 

Agathias, Historiae, ed. B.G. Niebuhr (Corpus Scriptorum Historiae Byzantinae 3), Bonn, 1828; 
Athanasius, Apologia (secunda) contra Arianos (PG 25. 248-410); Eusebius, De martyribus Palestinae, ed. E. 
Schwartz, Leipzig, 1908 (GCS 9/2; L=long recension, S =short recension); Gregory Thaumaturgos, 
Panegyr. ad Origenem § (PG 10.1065f); Libanius, Orationes (see above) and Epistula 1-839 (in Opera, ed. 
Foerster, Vol. 10, Leipzig, 1921); Philostorgius, Historia Ecclesiastica, ed. J. Bidez, 3rd edition, rev. F. 
Winkelmann, Berlin, 1981 (GCS s.n.); Sozomen, Historia Ecclesiastica, ed. J. Bidez and G. C. Hansen, 
Berlin, 1960 (GCS 50); Theodoret, Historia Ecclesiastica, ed. L. Parmentier, 2nd edition, rev. F. 
Scheidweiler, Berlin, 1954 (GCS 44). 

F.P. Bremer, Die Rechtslehrer und Rechtsschulen im romischen Kaiserreich, Berlin, 1868; Paul Collinet, 
Histoire de Ecole de Droit de Beyrouth (Etudes historiques sur le Droit de Justinien 10), Paris, 1925; 
Collinet, ‘Beyrouth, Centre d’affichage et de dépét des Constitutions Impériales’, Syria 5 (1924) 359-72; 
Adolf Harnack, Die Mission und Ausbreitung des Christentums, 2nd edition, Leipzig, 1906; J. N. D. Kelly, 
Jerome, London, 1975; K. Miller, Itineraria Romana: rémische Reisewege an der Hand der Tabula 
Peutingeriana, Stuttgart, 1916. 

For a reasonably full list of references to Berytus, see the article by I. Benzinger in Paulys Real- 
Encyclopddie der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft, ed. Georg Wissowa, Vol. 3, Stuttgart, 1899, cols. 
321-3. See also K. Ziegler, H. Gartner, and W. Sontheimer (eds.), Der Kleine Pauly, 5 vols., Stuttgart, 
1964-75. 
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Such was its importance that Libanius could simply describe it as 7 ra@v vopwy 
Lejtnp (Ep. 652 (566 in Wolfs numeration)), and that its fifty-century teachers 
were honoured as of Tis ofkoupévns 5:5d0xador. The school was founded in the late 
second century, although it did not receive an official privilegium or charter until 
the beginning of the fifth. It continued until the city was destroyed by an 
earthquake, tidal wave, and fire, on 16 July 551. The school was transferred to 
Sidon, but never recovered its pre-eminence (Agathias, 2.15). The city had not 
been rebuilt by the time it fell into Muslim hands in 635. 

Berytus was described by Gregory Thaumaturgos as mois ‘Pwpaikwrépa mws 
KQl TV VOY TOUTWY . . . raLdeuTHptov (Pan. ad Orig. 5). Nonnos, writing in Egypt 
in about 400, in a flight of fancy derived from the law school’s fame, invents a 
legend of Beroé which includes Hermes holding Aaruida deATov, a conceit 
revealing how closely he associates the city with Latin learning (Dionys. 41.155f). 
Jerome speaks of it as Romana colonia. The phrase is intended technically, as it is 
taken by Harnack (Vol. 2, p.99) and by Bremer, who discusses a reference by 
Mommeen to the Commentary of Gaius ad legem Iuliam et Papiam (‘Luris Italici sunt 
Tpwas, Byputos, Avppaxtov’) (p. 80). 

According to Collinet, the law school was founded around the year 200, 
possibly as a result of Berytus already having been selected as a centre for the 
depositing and publishing of laws. 

As a result, Berytus was one of the most important centres of the East: 


Au IV* siécle, il semble que se manifeste une tendance 4 la concentration du haut 
enseignement; du moins un certain nombre de centres d’étude apparaissent alors au 
premier plan: Alexandrie, Beyrouth (pour le droit romain), Antioche, Constan- 
tinople, la nouvelle capitale, et bien sr, toujours Athénes. On aime 4 prononcer 4 
leur sujet le mot d’ ‘université’ et il n’est pas trop anachronique. (Marrou, p. 295) 


According to Collinet, seeking to explain Berytus’ unique fame amongst 
ancient universities, ‘Beyrouth est une ville plus romaine que toute autre en Orient. 
Sa “‘romanité” s’accuse par ses monuments... Elle s’accuse surtout parce qu’on y 
enseigne le droit romain dans l’esprit de Rome’ (Histoire, p. 305). Mommsen 
described the city as a Latin island lost in a sea of Hellenism. 

Besides the law school, Berytus was important as a port for the Syrian 
hinterland, providing trade links with the rest of the Orient and, through Brindisi, 
with Italy (Collinet, Histoire, p. 25). The coast road runs through it from the north 
down to Sidon and Tyre. If you wished to travel overland from Constantinople to 
Alexandria, your route lay through Berytus. Another road ran inland to 
Heliopolis, linking with the north-south road down the Orontes valley from 
Damascus (see Miller, Itineraria Romana, pp. 806-7 and maps 257-60). In the 
Pseudo-Clementine Homilies, Peter spends several days in Berytus while on his 
way north from Sidon to Tripolis (7.9.1-8.1.1; GCS 42 (2nd edition), 120-2). The 
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route south from Berytus to Sidon is the one given by the unknown pilgrim of the 
Itinerarium Burgidalense, who in 333 wrote an account of his journey overland from 
Bordeaux to Palestine (583, 8; CC 175.12). Jerome describes Paula’s winter journey 
by ass from Seleucia through Berytus and Sidon to Sareptah and the holy sites (Ep. 
108; CSEL 55.313; according to Kelly, Jerome, pp.116f, it is likely that he 
accompanied her on the journey, at least from Antioch). The same route was 
followed by the pilgrims of the Antonini Placentini itinerarium (1-2; CC 175.129; see 
also the second recension, 1b—2a, ibid. 157-8), shortly before the city’s destruction. 
This evidence indicates that, for Western pilgrims, Berytus was the gateway to the 
holy places (see also the article by H. Treidler in Kleine Pauly). 

The language used at the law school was Latin, apparently from the beginning, 
and certainly at the time of Gregory Thaumaturgos. The foundation of 
Constantinople had only increased the importance of Roman law in the East, 
leading as it did to the promulgation of much new legislation, all in Latin and 
requiring the study and re-application of existing Roman law. Collinet produces 
sufficient evidence to show that Latin was still used in 381-2 (Libanius, Or. 2.44). 
But the earliest teachers to be accorded the title rys ofcoupevns didacKxadot, Cyril 
the elder and Patricius, were teaching and writing in Greek in 410-20 and 424 
respectively (Collinet, Histoire, pp. 211f). The change from Latin to Greek as the 
teaching language of the school was therefore made between the early 380s and 
410. 

Not that the need for knowing Latin disappeared. Most of the primary material 
remained untranslated. However, the change from Latin to Greek as the teaching 
language of the school must indicate a significant shift in the requirements of the 
legal profession. It is noteworthy that Greek could be used for formal written 
judgements after 397, and for the wills of Roman citizens after 439. Does this 
indicate that at this time Latin became redundant for the ordinary legal 
practitioner, and was needed only by a scholarly few who studied the laws? This is 
supported by Jones (p. 990): 


In the fourth century then a rather rudimentary knowledge of Latin was required of 
notaries and of civil servants in certain branches... A competent grasp of the 
language was needed only by jurisconsults and by barristers who were not content to 
be mere orators... A full rhetorical knowledge was essential only for the clerks of the 
sacra scrinia who drafted imperial resolutions... In the fifth century . .. it ceased to be 
necessary for barristers, notaries, or civil servants, except in the military offices and 
the sacra scrinia ... Latin became a learned language needed only by academic lawyers 
and legal draftsmen. 


Besides being part of the general shift in Eastern culture, this change is paralleled by 
the demise with Ammianus Marcellinus of the Syrian Latin literary tradition 
(Collinet, p. 212). 
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All the evidence presents Berytus as the main Latin centre of the East, until the 
first decade of the fifth century. But it should not be overlooked that Greek also 
was used in the city. The surviving names of students and their provenances 
(Collinet, Histoire, chapter 3) lead one to suppose that the school was at least 
primarily for Easterners, not Westerners, and that they were bilingual speakers 
whose first tongue was Greek. An interesting insight into the standard of Greek 
spoken at the school is provided by a story in Sozomen (HE 1.11.8—9 (GCS 5$0.23)). 
A certain Tryphillius, Bishop of Ledrae in Cyprus, affected an Atticism that 
infuriated his teacher and fellow bishop Spyridon of Trimithus. Tryphillius 
rejected even Matthew and Luke’s amelioration of Mark’s xpaBBaros, preferring 
to describe the paralytic’s bed as oxiuzrous. Tryphillius had been a student of law at 
Berytus, and at the least it can be said that his stay there had not barbarized his style. 
This story is apparently from the 340s (Gams dates Spyridon’s episcopate as 
325-44, and Tryphillius’ as beginning in 344: see p. 273 below for bibliographical 
details), so Tryphillius will presumably have been a student there in the 320s or 
thirties. His career had been a successful one, according to Sozomen. On his 
conversion to Christianity, he left Berytus for Cyprus, and a no less distinguished 
future. Jerome includes him in a list of leading Christian writers, along with names 
such as Pamphilus, Eusebius of Caesarea, Titus of Bostra, and the Cappadocians, as 
ones who ‘in tantum philosophorum doctrinis atque sententiis suos referserunt 
libros, ut nescias, quid in illis primum admirari debeas, eruditionem saeculi an 
scientiam scripturarum’ (Ep. 70.4; CSEL 54.706f). His style was evidently more 
congenial to the polished Jerome (assuming he had actually read him) than to the 
shepherd bishop of Cyprus. 

The reasons for the change at Berytus from Latin to Greek do not concern us 
here. But the fact is of considerable interest. Nor need we be too worried by the 
fact that perhaps far more Greek than Latin was spoken in the city as a whole. It 
must be stressed that the law school was the best in the world, as well as the chief 
centre of Latin studies in the East, a study that was of the utmost importance to 
society. Nor, we must note, was the school the only important legal service 
provided. Berytus was also, in Collinet’s words, ‘le siége d’un dépot auquel étaient 
transmises, pour l’affichage et la conservation, les constitutions intéressant certaines 
des provinces de l’Orient’ (Histoire, pp. 20f; “Beyrouth, centre d’affichage’; see also 
Marrou, p. 388). 

So important and busy an institution as the law school and the legal archives will 
have generated its own Latin culture. Native Latin speakers will have been 
attracted Eastwards — language teachers and scribes and lawyers. That Westerners 
went to teach Latin at Constantinople is evidence for this. Certainly there will have 
been a demand for many scribes, experts in the conservation and copying of all 
kinds of legal texts. They will have maintained a living Latin tradition in this Greek 
world. 
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Such was the character of Roman life in Berytus. What of its Greek 
environment? 

The history of the Greek church in Berytus cannot be reconstructed in detail. 
References to it in the ancient historians of the Greek church are scant and 
generally occur apropos of something else. Bishops of whom we know are few in 
number. But they provide us with a beginning. 

Gams, Series Episcoporum ecclesiae catholicae, quotquot innotuerunt a beato Petro Apostolo, Regensburg, 
1873, p.434 (Gams’ information, though not his dates, is derived from Michel Le Quien, Oriens 


Christianus, 3 vols., Paris, 1740, Vol. 2, cols. 815~20); W. Smith and H. Wace, Dictionary of Ecclesiastical 
Biography, 4 vols., London, 1877-87. For individual bishops, see: 


Eusebius — G. Bardy, Recherches sur St Lucien d’ Antioche et son école, Paris, 1936; A. Lichtenstein, 
Eusebius von Nikomedia, Halle, 1903; J. Quasten, Patrology, Vol. 3, Utrecht, 1960, pp. 190-3 
Timotheus — Smith and Wace 4, 1029; J. D. Mansi, Sacrorum conciliorum nova et amplissima collectio, 
Vols. 3 and 4, Florence, 1759ff, reprint, Graz; Le Quien; H. Lietzmann, Apollinaris von Laodicea und 
seine Schule, Tiibingen, 1904 

Eustathius ~ Collinet, Histoire 


Gams lists a number of bishops; in his catalogue, Berytus comes under the 
Patriarchate of Antioch, Province of Syria Prima. We transliterate the entry 
precisely: 


Quartus, discip. S. Pauli, apost. 
Eusebius, Arian. [cf. Nicomedia], 320 
Gregorius, Arian., 325 

Macedonius, Arian., 344 

381 Timotheus, 449 

451 Eustathius, 458 

Aristus 

Joannes, ex. saecul. 5 

Marinus, c. 312-18 (he means 512-18) 
c. §35 Thalassius 

c. 869 Thomas, tr. Tyrum s. 879 


For the legends about Quartus (Rom. 16.23), see Acta Sanctorum Novembris 
Tom. 1, Paris, 1887, pp. 585-6. According to Hippolytus, he was one of the 
Seventy-Two. The legend that he was appointed Bishop of Berytus is attributed 
by Le Quien ‘ex spurio Dorotheo Tyri in Menologiis Graecorum’ (817). 

Eusebius, a disciple of Lucian of Antioch, was translated to Nicomedia shortly 
before 318 (Theodoret, HE 1.19; Athanasius, Apol. 6 (PG 25, 260); see also the 
De Arii depositione 1). He was again translated, this time to Constantinople, in 339, 
and died in about 342. He emerged as Arius’ champion in about 320, which appears 
to have been the time at which he became bishop of Berytus. He is presented by 
Quasten as ‘more an ecclesiastical politician than a theologian, experienced in 
worldly affairs and ambitious, ready for any intrigue’ (Patrology, Vol. 3, p. 191). 
Certainly, as leader of the Arian party throughout the period after 320, he 
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spearheaded the assaults on Athanasius and other leading opponents of Arianism 
(Apol. 6, PG 25, 257). His name figures with especial regularity in the Apologia 
contra Arianos, the Historia Arianorum, and De Synodis. It should be noted that his 
desire for preferment indicates something of the status of Berytus in the politics of 
the Eastern church — he was presumably only too glad to move. Athanasius’ 
comment, though hardly unbiased, may have force: ‘he relinquished his own, for 
which he had no affection, and took possession of another’s, to which he had no 
right; he forgot his love for the first in his desire for another’ (Apol. 6, PG 25, 257). 

His successor was another Arian, listed by Arius in a letter to Eusebius of 
Nicomedia as one of those who had been excommunicated by the orthodox 
Alexander of Alexandria (see Theodoret, HE 1.5.2, 5 (GCS 44.26, 27)). He was one 
of Arius’ stauncher allies — rodrous pev odv auudwrous Exe 6 Aperos Eceuvivero 
(ibid. 6 (GCS 44.27)). His name is found in the list of bishops at Nicaea. He was 
succeeded, according to Gams, by a third Arian, Macedonius. 

There is then something of a gap, until we come to Timotheus. Whether Gams 
is correct in giving him an episcopate of sixty-eight years is perhaps debatable. We 
know that he attended the Council of Constantinople in 381 (Mansi, Vol. 3, col. 
568), so at least the earlier date is fairly certain. His name is not in the list of bishops 
who attended the Council of Ephesus in 431 (Mansi, Vol. 4, cols. 1363-68). The 
dates provided in Smith and Wace are 381-99 (alleging the authority of Gams). 
Timothy was an Apollinarian, and fragments of his works survive (Lietzmann, 
Pp. 277-86) — To Homonius, Catechesis, an Ecclesiastical History, and Epistle to 
Prosdocius. Along with Apollinarius, he was condemned in 377, although he seems 
to have subscribed to the canons of Constantinople. Theodoret preserves a 
Synodical Letter from Damasus of Rome, devoted to a condemnation of Timothy 
(5.10, GCS 44.295—7; in Latin in the Historia ecclesiastica tripartita 9.15, CSEL 
71.516-18). We could gather more information about Timothy, but none of it 
relevant for present purposes. 

The episcopate of Eustathius is marked by an attempt to increase the importance 
of the see of Berytus. He set out to free it from the metropolitan jurisdiction of 
Tyre, under which it had hitherto been. The attempt was sponsored by the 
emperor Theodosius, who wished to place six cities under the metropolitan 
jurisdiction of Berytus. The claim was recognized in 451 at the Council of 
Chalcedon and it was Le Quien’s opinion that Eustathius’ efforts in the Catholic 
cause at the Council of Ephesus prove it to have been merited. Eustathius was 
responsible for a magnificent and extensive building programme, including the 
Church of the Resurrection (the building is described by Zacharias Scholasticus in 
his De opificio mundi). We may suggest that, until the beginning of the fifth century, 
the city’s importance as a Latin centre diminished its power in the East, so that only 
after the use of Latin had disappeared could such a bishop as the ambitious 
Eustathius provide it with influence and independence. 
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It may be noted in passing that Eustathius does not seem to have destroyed anything very ancient in his 
rebuilding programme. In describing the Arian occupation of Alexandria in 373, Theodoret pauses to 
vilify Magnus, one of Lucius’ supporters. Magnus had been imperial treasurer and, according to 
Theodoret, had burned down the church of Berytus during Julian’s reign, only to be forced to rebuild it 
again in Jovian’s (Theodoret, HE 4.22.10 (GCS 44.252f)). 


Other significant figures in the church are connected with Berytus only through 
the law school. The earliest of these is Gregory Thaumaturgos (Origen, Ep. ad 
Greg., ad inc.). The Caesarean martyr Pamphilus (see p. 147 above) was a native of 
the city, and grew up to study there, possibly in the law school (Collinet, Histoire, 
p. 28; Eusebius, Mart. Pal. 11 (GCS 9/2.934 L)). In the same work, Eusebius tells the 
stories of the brothers Apphianus and Aedesius. The first studied at Berytus 7s 
‘EXdAjvev tatdeias evexa Koopixis (4.3 S) and there, in the words of the long 
recension, 7ouxiAwy pabnudtwy cuvetr\exto mapackeuny (ibid. L). He later became a 
student of Pamphilus, and was martyred at Caesarea. Aedesius also studied at 
Berytus where Adywv pereiyev wavtoiwy Kai maelas o0 THS ‘EAAnvwy pdvwy, GAAG 
89 Kai THs ‘Pwpyatwy fato, tis Te TTappidov Starpipijs wAciov ypdvw pereoynoev 
(ibid. 5.2 L: the shorter recension says only that he was more highly educated than 
his brother, and that he began as a student of philosophy). Clearly, Roman law was 
only one of the academic options on offer in the city. In fact, Eusebius seems to 
have supposed the study of Roman law to be worth special mention, if that is the 
reference of the word ‘Pwyaiwy. Or does it mean that there was the opportunity 
to study other aspects of Latin culture besides law? If so, then the evidence for a 
wider Westernism in Berytus would be increased. 

Evidence of Greek schools in Berytus is also provided by the career of 
Apollinarius the Elder, of Alexandria. Born in about 300, he taught Greek 
grammar at Berytus for some time, until 335 (so that his career may have 
overlapped with that of Triphyllius), when he moved to Laodicea. Described by 
Basil as ‘never at a loss for an expression’ (Ep. 263.4, PG 32.979), he produced 
(possibly with his more famous son) a tragedy called Christus patiens and a Psalter in 
Homeric hexameters, so as to get round Julian the Apostate’s prohibition of 
Christians reading Greek literature. Apollinarius was regarded by some people as 
being too fond of pagan literature for his own good. This singing the songs of Sion 
by the springs of Parnassus accords with the rather precious Atticizing of 
Tryphillius, and gives us some idea of the Greek culture and church of the city. 


The connections between this picture of Berytus and our reconstruction of the 
circumstances of the creation of Codex Bezae are strong. 

First, we have the palaeographical arguments, which have already been set out. 
The argument is derived from Bischoff, and was described at the end of chapter 1. 
The scribe will have been a trained copyist of legal texts, who was also conversant 
with Greek but not expert in modern techniques of copying Greek texts. 
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Second, we may find in the history of the law school an explanation for the 
strange early history of the manuscript. Produced as a bilingual to meet the needs 
of Latin Christians in Berytus, and its Latin column corrected by G, its original use 
was suddenly lost when the school adopted Greek, and the Latin teachers and 
scribes were slowly dispersed. Henceforth, this Greek city showed interest only in 
the Greek column, with merely an occasional glance at that monument to its past 
Romanism, the Latin side. The destruction of the city in $51 may have led to the 
removal of the manuscript to another place, and to the distinctive attitude to it 
found in correctors H, F, J, and L. This place, according to what we have found 
from studying the hand of L, was also in Syria. Can it have been Sidon, to which 
the law school was transferred? 

Thus there are palaeographical and historical arguments in favour of the 
manuscript’s having been produced in Berytus. But objections may also be raised 
against the theory. 

There does not seem to be any direct evidence that people whose first language 
was Latin came to Berytus. This could be because the sources are nearly all either 
Greek or oriental versions of lost Greek originals, with the exception of the 
Expositio totius mundi (Collinet, Histoire, p. 39f) and a brief reference to the city’s 
destruction in the Antonini Placentini itinerarium. But the kind of Latin speakers 
who are likely to have come to Berytus will by no means all be people whose 
names are likely to have survived — scribes, clerks, and assistants. 

It might also be suggested that the shift from Latin to Greek in the Berytus law 
school is only one example of the increasing loss of Latin that happened 
throughout the East during the fifth century. The precision with which the earliest 
hands of D can be related to the history of Berytus might be paralleled in many 
places, about which no information survives. 

Another objection might be that it is quite clear that Christianity in Berytus was 
as Greek as anywhere else in the East. Indeed, Collinet suggests that this may have 
been a factor in the change from Latin to Greek at the school (Histoire, p. 217). It is 
probable that links between the (Greek) church and the law school were close. 
Collinet argues that in the fourth century the school’s premises were adjacent to 
church buildings, and produces evidence that from the middle of the fifth they 
were in the precincts of Eustathius’ Church of the Resurrection. 

Could such a Greek text as that of D have been written in Berytus? It is true that, 
inasmuch as it was not an important ecclesiastical centre, a text of some antiquity 
and considerable peculiarity could have survived — to be corrected against more 
widely known models in the more expansive age of Eustathius. As far as we know, 
Berytus was not an important centre for the production of biblical texts, and it 
cannot be associated with any known text through patristic citations. 

It is true that the kind of Greek style to be met with in people who had studied at 
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Berytus seems to have little in common with the popularizing revision of Codex 
Bezae. But there is more than one level of literary endeavour anywhere. In a big 
and culturally varied city like Berytus, there will have been room for plenty of 
people satisifed with Mark’s xpaBBaros. 

These possible objections are all fairly generalized and express the fact that we 
are dealing, not in certainties, rather in possible probabilities. 

We began with the fact that by 400 Latin scribes and native Latin speakers were a 
rarity in the Eastern empire. The evidence reveals that Berytus was the only place 
where there was a concentration of Latin culture. A comparison of the history of 
Berytus with what we have reconstructed of the circumstances of Codex Bezae has 
shown that there is no incompatibility between the two. 

The evidence for a strong Latin presence in Berytus can be demonstrated. The 
legal archives and school that had existed since the second half of the second 
century, and the role they played in teaching Latin to an advanced standard, all 
point to a need for direct contact with the West in education as in trade, and 
indicate a well established group of Latin-speaking inhabitants. Yet Berytus also 
meets the requirement of a place where Latin speakers are aware of Greek culture, 
and of the priority of the Greek scriptures. 

Let us reconstruct the early history of Codex Bezae according to this theory. 
Copied in about or shortly before the year 400 and immediately corrected by G, 
the manuscript was produced in the final years of the strongly Latin tradition of the 
law school, for the benefit of Latin-speaking Christians drawn there by the needs 
and prestige of the school. The eclipse of Latin led to the Latin column falling into 
disuse, so that no further major corrections were made to it. The growing power of 
the Greek church of Berytus, where the manuscript remained, is reflected in the 
earliest Greek correctors. In the activity of Corrector B we see the growing 
influence of the church, and a corresponding susceptibility to outside influences, 
with the correction against a text of a Caesarean type, perhaps during the 
episcopate of Eustathius. With the destruction of the city in 551, the manuscript 
was taken elsewhere, beginning the travels that were in course of time to bring it to 
Lyons. In another home it found a new use. It was provided with a lectionary 
system and corrected against a standard form of text. 

If the manuscript be from Berytus, then it may be suggested that the lay-out of 
the Gospels in its Vorlagen could reflect the centre’s role in teaching Latin. The 
school books that presented the text for study in short lines with a translation beside 
them on the same page will have served as a model for a scribe used to doing this, 
and given a different task to complete. 

The selection of Berytus has implications for our understanding of the yet earlier 
history of the text. If we suppose that this bilingual tradition was formed for the 
sake of Latin speakers at Berytus, then we are provided with a terminus a quo for its 
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formation: the creation of the law school towards the end of the second century. If 
we allow a little time for the institution and the archive to gather momentum, we 
are left with a date from about 200 onwards. Given that Codex Bezae is copied 
from exemplars themselves bilingual, we may suggest that the tradition will have 
been formed in the early part of the third century. 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


The history of a text 
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In the course of this investigation, we have studied Codex Bezae in various 
ways. We have examined it codicologically and palaeographically; we have 
looked at the lay-out and orthography, at the correctors and at the differences 
between the two columns. We have made some attempt to discover the character 
of its text, and we have advanced a theory as to its place of writing. In this final 
chapter, we will bring the conclusions of these various explorations together and 
try to describe the history that emerges. Rather than repeat details which have 
already been given, we will content ourselves with the broad strokes of 
description. My object is not the recapitulation of facts, but to take the step, 
intuitive or deductive as you please, of describing the implications of the facts. Nor 
shall I provide justification for all that I say below — that will have to be found in the 
preceding pages. 

We take up the story in the second century, at the period when four Gospels 
were given particular recognition in at least some churches. We are in the second 
half of the century. It is out of the combined authority of four Gospels, and 
comparison between them, that harmonization of the texts arises. The debate over 
Marcionism, with the issue of the one Gospel, may have been a significant factor. 
The Diatessaron of Tatian is the most significant result of such comparison; the text 
of Codex Bezae is another consequence. Besides the harmonizing, this text was 
characterized by a number of other features: the introduction of material about 
Jesus from elsewhere, and the tendency to rewrite the text in a more colloquial 
style. In general the text was fluid and susceptible of any number of changes. The 
text of Matthew was probably the most secure, while John (for obvious reasons) 
was the least harmonized. Acts was treated the most freely. At this period Latin 
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versions were being produced which, apart from that of the Greek texts, had their 
own fluidity. 

How old is the text we are describing? Do the features other than harmonization 
allow us to go even further back for its origins? This question does not have a 
simple answer. Since we have argued that this kind of text has no fixed form, we 
cannot claim a point at which it came into being. Any theory of a single editor or 
creative theologian being responsible for it is incorrect. 

We can see that the development of free text forms shows a continuum with the 
growth of Gospel material in the oral period. There, the texts were in a constant 
process of being reshaped within the context of the church. The same is true of a 
free text. Moreover, if Papias preferred oral to written tradition, as he asserts, then 
we can easily see how the Gospel books of his period may have become depositories 
for loose pieces of tradition. 

One may build a further point out of C.H. Roberts’ argument that the 
production of Mark’s Gospel was in a codex rather than a roll. If this was so, then 
the implication is that Mark was not published as a literary text in a final form, but 
intended for private circulation. Again, we can see how such a text might be 
regarded as fair game for emendment or development. This cannot be argued for 
Luke’s work, published in two books on two rolls like any other literary work, 
although it may be that this status was subsequently eroded by association with 
writings like Mark. 

The shaping of the oral tradition, the preservation of such material outside the 
written Gospels, and the lack of a definitive literary status for some of the Gospels, 
and therefore perhaps by custom for all of them, lead us into the world of the 
second-century free texts. This includes a variety of forms: versions of the Gospels 
later to be canonical; texts such as the Gospel of Thomas, which show how the 
processes at work in the creation of the four Gospels were still active long after the 
first century; Tatian’s Diatessaron. 

To the question, how old is this text?, we have to reply that since it is always 
changing, it is never precisely datable; but that the kind of text it represents is as old 
as the beginnings of the Gospel traditions. The statement concerns the kind of text, 
not the quality of its variants. (This argument is not an attempt to introduce 
through the back door a claim for the authenticity of the Bezan text.) 

At a point early in the third century, the Roman law school at Berytus was 
burgeoning; more Latin speakers were arriving in the city, and beginning to 
establish their own society. Many of these knew little or no Greek, and the need for 
Latin scriptures became pressing. Up to this point we have no clear geographical 
location for the Greek and Latin texts that we have been describing. It may be, and 
this is the simplest possibility, that the independent Latin versions were the earliest 
stage of the non-Greek scriptures in Berytus, and that they were taken from the 
Greek texts already in use there. This would mean that the Latin texts would have 
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been produced in the third rather than the second century. What is clearer is that at 
some point, after both groups of texts had developed beyond their state at the point 
when the versions were produced, a bilingual Gospel book was formed. This, 
written in short sense-lines modelled on educational texts (possibly used in the law 
school or in teaching programmes associated with it), contained the Gospels in the 
order Matthew—Mark—John—Luke. Its copying may be placed in the first part of 
the third century. From this, at a point between the middle of the third and the end 
of the fourth centuries, was made a second bilingual manuscript. This set out the 
Gospels in the order Matthew—Mark—John—Luke. It was the labour of two scribes, 
who divided their work somewhere around John 5. The manuscript had two 
columns to the page, one Greek and one Latin, and short sense-lines. 

At some point in the same period, a bilingual codex of Acts was produced. This 
may have been at a later date than the first, and even than the second Gospel 
bilingual: the Greek text had so grown in length that the Latin needed quite 
substantially adjusting to it. Moreover, it seems to have had a single column to the 
page, and in lay-out to have been more like Codex Bezae itself. It used later forms 
of the nomina sacra for dominus. The character of the translation shows some 
differences from that (or those) of the Gospels. 

Then, in about the year 400, a bilingual manuscript was written that contained 
the Gospels, possibly Revelation, the Johannine Epistles, and Acts. It adopted the 
one column to a page format, with the Greek on the left, and placed the Gospels in 
the order Matthew—John—Luke—Mark. A scribe from the scriptorium attached to 
the law school was engaged for the task, one who knew both scripts, although his 
primary skill was as a copyist of Latin legal texts. 

Why was this new codex produced? Several things make it unlikely to have 
been for private use: the scale of the work, and the fact that no scholar who needed 
the books in Greek and Latin would want a bilingual copy — they could be studied 
separately. And any individual, if faced with the choice between copying the 
whole lot out and learning Greek, would surely prefer the latter. It is likely that the 
volume was for church use, so that the lections could be read in both the sacred 
Greek and a language understanded of the people. The absence of lectionary 
annotations does not make this unlikely: such notes are not found in other New 
Testament codices of the period. They were introduced at a later date. 

Produced for Latin-speaking Christians in Berytus, the codex was examined at 
once by a person of some authority in the church, who made a considerable 
number of corrections and alterations in Matthew and the first chapters of Acts. 
These largely consisted in removing small errors in the Latin, as well as 
occasionally changing the rendering, and supplying several omissions. This person 
appears to have made use of the exemplars. 

Latinity in Berytus, however, was not to flourish for much longer. With the 
demise of teaching in Latin in the first quarter of the fifth century, we have a loss of 
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interest in the Latin column of the manuscript. A group of early correctors 
concerned themselves almost solely with the Greek side. The first of these, A, 
busied himself with correcting tiny errors; and where he makes bigger changes, his 
text is not dissimilar to that of the codex itself. Corrector C used a basically 
Byzantine form of text, yet some of his readings are shared with Latin witnesses. In 
fact, his seems to have been a mixed text. Hand B, the most assiduous corrector, 
used a text that came from Caesarea. It is known to us from the C correctors of 
Codex Sinaiticus. He also knew readings similar to those of Codex Bezae. The 
fourth hand, D, used a text like that of N B. 

Of these four hands, A can be dated to the first forty years after the manuscript 
was copied, B and C to the first fifty years, and D to around 450. 

In the correctors of the period 450-500 (E, H, F, J') we find the increasing 
influence of the Byzantine text: growing in E, complete in F (admittedly H does 
not fit easily into the schema). This development reflects the episcopate of the 
powerful Eustathius. 

There appears then to have been a gap of half a century, when no annotations 
were made to the manuscript. It seems not improbable that it had simply been 
abandoned, and regarded as providing an old-fashioned type of text. The 
destruction of Berytus by natural forces in July 551, the point at which the law 
school was transferred to Sidon, coincided with a renewed use of the manuscript. 
Extensive lectionary annotations and the Ammonian Sections were supplied by 
Hand L, who worked in Syria between 550 and 600. It may be that other more 
commonly used books had been destroyed in the catastrophe, and that Codex 
Bezae was brought out of a sheltered retirement to supply their lack. The full 
period of lectionary annotations, during which the sortes were scribbled in the 
margins of Mark, extends over the period between 550 and 650. It might be 
possible to bring the later date forward to 635, the year in which Berytus fell to the 
Arabs. 

Although undoubtedly traumatic enough for those who experienced them — 
especially for the survivors in the ruins of so Greek a city as Berytus — these 
conquests were not marked by any systematic or more than sporadic persecutions 
of Christianity. The vision of a fleeing lector, scattering torn quires of the precious 
Codex Bezae, is unlikely to be realistic. But, whatever the precise circumstances, it 
seems reasonable to suppose that there cannot have been much left of Christianity 
in Berytus by the year 700, and that there can have been very little need indeed for 
such things as Graeco-Latin biblical manuscripts. What we know is that the Codex 
Bezae was left untouched after the middle of the sixth century; and that it may be 
presumed to have been complete up to that date. It is then lost to our sight for 
nearly two centuries. It reappears in Lyons, where between about 830 and 850 
some of the missing leaves were replaced. The point at which the manuscript 
reached Lyons cannot be determined, but the lack of any activity in the Greek text 
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after 650 may suggest that it found its way there much earlier than has been 
suggested hitherto. The role of Florus will then have been, not the importation to 
Lyons of an ancient and valuable codex, but the recognition of the importance ofa 
volume lying on a Lyons bookshelf. His programme of restoration carried out on 
books actually copied in Lyons has already been described. Lyons played an 
important role in the conservation of ancient texts during the early medieval 
period. Not only did important patristic manuscripts find their way from further 
East in France and from Italy (not to mention so old a codex as D all the way from 
the Levant); Lyons was also, in the eighth century, a centre for the preservation of 
Latin law in the West. Was Codex Bezae brought to Lyons on its own, or was it 
part of what the scholars of Lyons rescued from the law libraries of Berytus? Later, 
in the 850s, Ado made some use of Codex Bezae in compiling his Martyrology. 
And there the manuscript stayed until the sixteenth century. It appears to have 
travelled to the Council of Trent in 1546. In 1550 it was used for the first time as 
witness to the printed text, in Robert Stephanus’ third edition. In 1562, the year in 
which Lyons was sacked by the temporarily Huguenot Des Adrets, the codex 
passed from the monastery of St Irenaeus into the possession of Theodore Beza. It 
therefore found its way to Calvin’s Geneva. Beza did not visit Lyons himself 
(though he was in France and at the Battle of Dreux in 1563), but he maintained 
close friendships with its pastors, Viret, Chaillet, Vallet. There was a considerable 
influx of Lyonnaise refugees to Geneva after the second religious war, including 
many printers and booksellers. It seems more charitable to ascribe the codex’s 
removal to Geneva to the love of books of one of these than, like Scrivener, to the 
spoliations of a looter. 
I am grateful to Professor Alain Dufour of Geneva, editor of the Correspondance de Béze, for 
communicating most of this information about Beza and Lyons, in a letter of 11 January 1982.He drew 
my attention also to a letter from the Lutheran Joachim Camerarius to Beza, of 26 August (1568?), in 
which he discusses the text of the New Testament (Correspondance de Béze, ed. Hippolyte Aubert et al., 
Geneva, 1960ff, Vol. 9, no. 630, especially n. 5). Unfortunately, Beza’s part of the correspondence is 
lost. Professor Dufour tells me that they have not found anything new about Codex Bezae in the course 
of preparing the edition. 


A thorough account of Codex Bezae in the sixteenth century (not lacking its own theological 
tendencies) is provided by Scrivener, pp. vii-x. 


Then, in 1581, Beza presented the codex to the University of Cambridge, in 
whose successive University Libraries (when not in that of Richard Bentley) it has 
remained ever since. 


A few leaves of the book may have had one other adventure, according to a story recently told me by 
Professor W.G. Lambert. He heard it from his teacher at Cambridge, C. P. T. Winkworth, who had 
heard it (one may guess in the 1920s) from an extremely elderly clergyman, who perhaps had heard it 
himself from a contemporary of the event. Professor Lambert has no doubt of the accuracy of 
Winkworth’s recollections, and Winkworth found no reason to doubt those of the clergyman, so we 
may accept the story’s credentials, and proceed to tell it. At some point at or just before the middle of the 
last century, it was noticed that the surviving leaves at the end of Codex Bezae were missing. Enquiry 
was made of the last person to have used the manuscript, a young Leipzig scholar called Tischendorf. In 
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due course a packet arrived from Leipzig, containing the missing pages and an explanation that 
Tischendorf had run out of time in Cambridge, and so had taken them with him to finish his work. This 
story is an oral tradition of a century and a half in length, with reasonable attestation and certainly no 
lack of intrinsic probability. Unfortunately, there does not appear to be any written evidence in the 
library at Cambridge that would substantiate this living voice. 


Such is our reconstruction of the history of Codex Bezae. What of its text? 

One of the clearer things to have emerged is the speed at which it became 
obsolete: not only in the loss of its bilingual role, but also in the fact that within fifty 
years it was being compared disparagingly with other texts — Caesarean, 
Alexandrian, and finally Byzantine. It seems to have been old-fashioned even 
when it was copied in 400. Yet — and this bears out a point reiterated by the Alands 
in their introduction to the New Testament text — the codex survived in use 
through to the seventh century, and found a new lease of life at the other end of the 
Mediterranean in the ninth. It was long-lived, and its readings crop up in 
unexpected places. 

But its impact may have been fairly slight, to judge by the witnesses that survive 
— although, of course, it may have been enormously popular in some areas and 
periods for which we now lack the evidence. But in the long run it was not to 
prove influential. And the reason is not far to seek. The Bezan text is not a defined 
text. Its main characteristic, we have suggested, is its lack of definition, its freedom 
in transmission. It will have been too subject to change and to outside influence to 
have had a strong influence on other texts. Thus, the apparent confederacy of what 
was once described as the ‘Western text’ is a similarity not in detail, but in 
character. We have not a text, but a genre. That is why the representatives of this 
free genre are distinct from all other types, but puzzlingly unlike each other. 

Let us return to the suggestion that the character of text we have in Codex Bezae 
is very old, older than the writing of Gospels. Not all the implications of this 
suggestion can be followed up here. Clearly, there are theological ramifications of 
some interest with regard to the way the teaching of Jesus could be viewed and 
handed on by the early church. A pertinent discussion can be found in Sanders’ 
book Jesus and Judaism. In his introduction, he discusses Gerhardsson’s suggestion 
that the handing down of the traditions about Jesus was analogous to ‘the dual 
transmission of the Hebrew Scriptures. There was a free transmission, one which 
altered Scripture appreciably, and which is represented in the haggada of the 
midrashim and the targums. There were also activities in which the precise text 
was maintained: worship, study, and the professional preservation and trans- 
mission of the written text’ (p. 14). Sanders rejects this theory, since there never 
seems to be 


the concern for precise wording which Gerhardsson several times proposes as having 
characterized the preservation of the material about Jesus... 

I am persuaded by Gerhardsson that the Gospel material was not created and 
transmitted in the ways proposed by the form critics ... but we do not have a 
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persuasive alternative, and the creativity itself is not to be denied. The most certain 
point is... the material was subject to all sorts of alterations, and we have it as it was 
transmitted by the church. (p. 15) 


The issue, therefore, is not whether the early church was able to transmit texts 
verbatim, but whether it chose to. 

In The Birth of the Codex, Roberts and Skeat advance an alternative hypothesis to the one suggested by 
Roberts in ‘The Codex’: that the new format originated at Antioch, on the analogy of the notebooks 
used by Jews for jotting down isolated decisions or rabbinic sayings (pp. 594). It is tempting to suggest 
that the adoption of the codex by the early Christians indicates, not that they considered their writings 


to be less than literature, but that they believed the teaching of Jesus to be other than law. Certainly, they 
chose a format that eschewed comparison with either. 


The text of Codex Bezae is our most eloquent witness to the fact that the early 
church could and did alter the transmitted sayings of Jesus. Moreover, it, or at least 
parts of it, did so right through to the fourth century (I speak of the canonical 
writings). There are reasons why such an attitude ought not to have so survived: 
the movement towards a standard ecclesiastical text is one; the need for a precise 
text to use in controversy is another (this was a major reason for the production of 
Origen’s Hexapla as early as the middle of the third century). 

Textually, there are also significant implications. The possibility that Mark at 
least was never Officially published raises some interesting questions as to our 
precise task in reconstituting the text. The application of Alexandrian editorial 
techniques to such a book will have been a significant event in its history. Is the 
implication that this recensional work called a halt to the chaos at some point in 
about the year 200? If so, then the textual critic is in the same situation as that 
described by Sanders: ‘we must conclude that the material was subject to change 
and may have changed but that we do not know just how it changed’ (p. 15). We 
are left needing either to apply this literary critical insight to textual criticism, or to 
affirm something like Gerhardsson’s theory of two kinds of transmission. A text- 
critical argument that recognizes this is Martini’s study of P” and B. He concluded 
that the existence of the parallel traditions in the manuscripts bears witness to the 
different mental attitudes held in the early church towards the transmission of texts 
(p. 151). It does not appear that this present book has provided any evidence to 
justify making a pronouncement on the degree of trust which we may place in any 
one of these attitudes. To go further one would have to establish that the proto- 
Alexandrian recension had access to the Gospel texts at a sufficiently early stage in 
their transmission to give an accurate representation of them. But it makes one 
general point very clear: the care taken in copying. Codex Bezae is a free text, but is 
essentially not a careless one. 

These wider questions lie beyond the scope of the present book. We must 
content ourselves here with the smaller canvas, on which we have attempted to 
delineate the history of a single manuscript and the text that it represents. A more 
thorough analysis, dealing with the way in which individual units were altered in 
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the free text, would need to begin with Bartsch’s study. He provides examples 
which illustrate precisely the parallel we have described between the earliest stage 
of the transmission and that of the free texts, whilst making it quite clear that D is 
‘fiir die Erstellung eines Urtextes zurecht wenig geachtet’ (p. 167). It must be 
stressed again that the analogy between the free text and the early transmission of 
the material about Jesus is quite separate from the question about the authenticity 
of particular readings of that free text. The present argument does not require it to 
be established that even one of these readings has any claim to authenticity. 

Such an analysis beginning with Bartsch as we have suggested should be 
extended throughout the codex in the way that Holmes has studied Matthew and 
Mees Luke (see pp. 191 and 192 above), using also some of the approaches found in 
the preceding chapters of this book. By this means, a good deal more could be 
uncovered of the early history of the text from which D is descended. If such results 
were to be examined in relation to the conclusions and further researches attainable 
through Martini’s work, our knowledge of the text of the Gospels and Acts before 
the year 200 would be greatly enlarged, and many problems finally resolved. 

We conclude by returning to the central theological point. We have in Codex 
Bezae a text that takes up a remarkable attitude, not only in its reproduction of the 
text, but in its recording of the sayings of Jesus and of the apostles. Theologians, not 
least moral theologians, need to be aware of its existence, if they are to do justice to 
the variety of thought alive in the early church. As a commentary on the character 
of this attitude, one can hardly do better than take the addition at Luke 6.4, where 
Jesus says, ‘If you know what you are doing, then you are blessed; if not, then 
accursed and a transgressor of the Law.’ 

This text is even willing to change the content of the apostolic decree of Acts 15, 
interpreting its purpose for a different setting. It omits the reference to what is 
strangled, adding ‘and that whatsoever they would not should be done to them ye 
do not to others’ (Ac 15.20). Such a rewriting, of a piece with the addition at Lk 
6.4, is one that takes the radical demands of the text very seriously. 

The importance of this theology consists in its continuity with the earliest 
Christian transmission and its attitude to the sayings of Jesus. 
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Corrections to Scrivener’s transcription of 
the codex 


To give a list of errors to such a work as Scrivener’s is to offer it the praise of being 
considered useful even when there is a facsimile edition available. 

There are three sources to this list. The first was communicated privately by 
Yoder, being errors he noted whilst drawing up his concordance. The second is to 
be found in Stone’s book on the Latin column (pp. 10f). The third comes out of my 
own use of the transcription, the facsimile, and the codex. Some of my alterations 
represent a different opinion rather than hard fact, and the reader may prefer to 
follow Scrivener. 

Errors noted by Yoder or Stone have their name placed after the entry. 

The readings of D are given in lower-case letters (bold in the case of the Latin). 
The first hand is denoted by p.m. (prima manus). 


MATTHEW 


3/15: for ihm read ‘ihm (Stone). 
3b/18: for utsov read weov (cp. Adn. ed.). 
4/4: for vocavis read uocauis (Stone). 
4b/6: for ex read e€ (and see appendix 2). 
8b/12: for yevo read yew. 

TOL Tat 


9/25: for temptavis read temptauis (Stone). 

12/28: for videant read uideant (Stone). 

12b/12: for yyew read swe (cp. Adn. ed., which wrongly corrects to vpew). 
12b/26: delete ews. 

13/4: for omnia read omn. 

13/32: for quadrantre read quadrantre (and see appendix 2). 

14b/11: delete the horizontal stroke over the double point. 

16b/33: for @yaauvpouc ova read Pnoavpovoove (cp. Adn. ed.). 

26b/25: eto eA@wv is more likely to be a single word. 

27/28: delete e in “um. 

28b/16: ultra-violet light confirms Scrivener’s suggestion that the sponged-out letter is w. 
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29/7: the letter after au in autem is a. 

30b/13: the point after dca 1s a chance mark. 

37/17: the point after eius is by Corrector G. 

§1/20: for illym read illam. 

$2b/4: for read ¢ (Yoder). 

$4b/23: for Kepdy read xepdnon (Yoder). 

§7/14: for eum prim. read cum (Stone). 

$7/16: for eum read cum (and see appendix 2). 

$8/2: for hic read hinc. 

$9/1: for convertamini read conuertamini (Stone). 

60/23: for verbum read uerbum (Stone). 

75/4: for hoc read ho. 

79/17: for craviora read graviora (Stone). 

80/9: for justorum read iustorum (Stone). 

80b/3: the blank left by Scrivener can be filled with the letter v or #. 
85b/22: the question should be raised as to whether the breathing over w is p.m. It certainly 
looks like his. 

gtb/16—18: should be indented further (as in the Latin). 

95b/31: delete the double point in the outer margin (cp. Adn. ed.). 
101b/29: from examination by ultra-violet light it is clear that p.m. wrote twv gudakw 
103/11: for locu read locu (Stone). 


JOHN 


116/3: for davo read dauo. 

124/24: for sui read suis (Stone). 

127b/33: note that p.m. wrote a medial point after nuepa. 

128b/14: for diSacKcw read SiSacKw . 

130b/11: delete the point after ov. 

130b/32: the space between ‘mo and «at should be the same as usual. 

131/33: delete the point after miramini. 

136b/30: for nuw read uo (Yoder). 

137b/6: p.m. wrote eyervnnnper (e elot. sub v 2a). Strange though the error seems, I still 
think (pace Tischendorf) that the middle 7 is not @. 

138/22: delete the point after uos. 

138b/6: insert a point after tnpyoet. 

138b/23: delete the point after ede. 

141/13: delete the point after eos. 

144b/9: for aAA read aA’. 

147b/32: for iSovove read iSecouc. 

149b/8: for x wpbac read Kdudac. 

149b/18: there is a point p.m. after ovvaywyn. 

150b/32: ultra-violet light shows the whole word eopryv of which Scrivener could make out 
only eo. 
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152b/21: add ov: at the end of the line. 

154b/31: for Aevriw read Sevriw. 

156b/23: for eyvw read eyvor (and see Adn. ed.). 

157b/20: the point after @yoeco is a double not a single one. 
158b/s5: the erasure at the end of the line begins with or. 

160b/6: for wap read yp. 

160b/19: what is erased includes ¢[ Joeco. 

166/6: for inullum read nullum (Stone). 

167b/23: there is almost certainly a point p.m. after xoopov. 
168b/10: the presence of a point after vafapnvoy is far from certain. 


LUKE 


186b/33: there may be a point after BeAoz. 

194/16: for humiliab read humiliab. 

198b/26: add a point after avrov. 

205b/1 margin: for pa : read ry : (cp. Adn. ed. ad loc.). 

212b/2: for of@Ocxara read off Kar a. 

212b/25: for tov read rnv (Yoder). 

219b/3: oa above the line is not p.m., judging by the shape of a. 

224/33: add a point after est. 

224b/16: I am not certain that p.m. wrote a point after Ov. 

226b/22: for “vos read tros (Yoder). 

230b/4: it may be that there is no point after efeAeEato. 

230b/19: no point after onpepov. 

235b/8: for Aeyovr@s read Aeyovres. 

246b/23—4: I do not think that the diaereses are p.m. They are larger than he generally writes 
them. That over wa is more possibly p.m. than the other. 

247b/8: for auto read avrov. See appendix 2. 

247b/31: for ovy read ovx (Yoder). 

253/22: for inustione read in ustione. 

270/25: for slo read salo (Stone). 

278b/11: there is possibly a point after aypouv. 

279b/15: a double point is written by p.m. after avrov. That denoting the Ammonian 
Section is written separately. 

279b/26: there was probably a point written by p.m., which has been incorporated into the 
double point for the new Ammonian Section. 


MARK 


287/3: for galileam read galilaeam (Stone). 

————. — . 
287b/6: for mvevva read mveuva (and see appendix 2). 
293/18: add a point after montem. 
293b/4: no point in this line. 
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293b/27: « at the end of the line is, in my opinion, not p.m. 

294/33 and 295/8: for ejus read eius (Stone). 

301/7: no point in this line. 

311b/20: the p.m. point may be a double one. 

313b/13: € above the line before ¢ is not p.m. 

317/18: there is a point at the end of the line, 

318b/30: for yeevva read yeeva (Yoder). 

319/28: what looks like a point is in fact part of a 7 showing through from the verso. 
319b/4: there is a p.m. point, used for indicating the new Ammonian Section. 

321/5: for prohi eos read prohi[buleratis eos. 

321b/s: the line should read evaeAevaovrat * radevov Kapndos. 

324/4: there is a double, not a single point. 

326b/3: there is a p.m. point as well as the Ammonian Section sign. 

335/13: it is unlikely that there is a point. 

335b/27: there probably is a point p.m. after Aaov. 

339b/7, 9, 20: there are p.m. points in all these places, re-used for the Ammonian Section 
double points. 

342b/17: for ‘iy read env. 

346b/33: for 7 read wn (Yoder). 


3 JOHN 


415/11: omit the t written above the line (see appendix 2). 


ACTS 


420, title: point necessary after apostol. 
444b/20: p.m. reads azo roAXovo. 
465/26: for inuenisse read inuenisset (Stone). 
Go 
474/17: for ciuitate read civitate (Stone). 
—_> 

474/27: for dm read dm (Stone). 
478b/17: for vac read ipuac. 

i , So oo 45O.5 oS oo. > 
492, running title: for actus a postol _ read actusa postol 

So ao os o oa 
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Additions and corrections to Scrivener’s 
Adnotationes editoris 


Publication of the facsimile has not lessened the value of Scrivener’s notes. 
However, the aid of ultra-violet light, and the benefit of his work, has enabled me 
to make a good many changes. I have not consistently attempted to emulate the 
admirable conciseness of his Latin notes, except in the use of p.m. for the first hand, 
and s.m. for any subsequent hand, when it cannot be determined which one was at 
work (for instance, in erasures). I have, however, used some of his phrases 
whenever they have proved useful. 

There are many places where Scrivener suggested two possible hands as the 
source of a particular correction. Since my discussion of the correctors (chapter 9) 
always ascribes these to a particular hand, I indicate below which of the two I 
consider to have been responsible. 

The readings of D are given in lower-case letters (bold in the case of the Latin); 
Scrivener’s commentary is in italic type. 


MATTHEW 


3b/18: possibly the first oblique stroke of v was written by p.m. under the first € in erexev. 
4b/6: x pro € eras. in e€ s.m. 

10/8: the deletion is s.m. not G. 

12b/5: this correction is certainly not F. 

12b/30: the letters have not been erased. They are merely faded. 

13/4: ia is added to omn in a modern hand. 

13/32: G both placed a point over the second r in quadrantre and added a horizontal stroke 
for final m. 

15/10: s.m. rather than G. 

26b/13: ae prim. eras. s.m. 

27/23: is it a point or 0 (sic!) above s in utrisque? 

27/28: G not s.m. 

28: for 1.28 read I.29. 

28b/8: the correction to eoxvApexor is p.m. rather than A. 
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39b/7, 24: for eras. read elot. 
41/30: the correction to uadae is obelo et puncto. 
48/16: it should be added that the ue was supplied by G. 
49/3: G not s.m. 
51/20: the corrected letter is a not y. 
§2b/21: it looks as if an attempt has been made to replace the ¢ in ewva with v. The alteration 
has subsequently been erased. 
57/16: e for ¢ in cum G. 
58/2: the n above the line is p.m. 
sgb: f is written and erased by G before and after the initial A in AeAvpeva. 
eorat| is erased at the end of the addition by G in the bottom margin. 
60/19: G not s.m. 
erunt| is erased at the end of the addition by G in the bottom margin. 
66b/r19: I would follow Kipling against Scrivener in attributing this to A rather than p.m. 
67b/7: the horizontal line thought by Scrivener to be written over evxpou in petxpou is 
actually an underlining of :reAos: in the margin above. 
67b/9: the marks by K in fact come at 71b/9. 
68/21: G not s.m. 
68b/8: Scrivener notes that Kipling ascribed the second eye to s.m., which he thinks would 
be A, and the strokes over eyet xyperav to p.m. According to Scrivener the exes is p.m., the 
strokes are s.m. It seems to me impossible to attribute either to p.m. exer is not Corrector A 
either. The ¢ is quite different, and with its upward-turning hasta is written by B. 
69/26: G not s.m. 
70/16, 19, 31, 33: G not s.m. 
71b/9: see 67b/9. 
71b/31: the way the correction is made is more like D than A. 
75/4: the ¢ is certainly by Corrector G. 
76b/27: the correction is certainly not by G. 
77/27: G not s.m. 
77b/29: this correction is perhaps better attributed to C. 
78/25: G not s.m, 
78b/20: this is A rather than D. 
79/33: paretur should be in roman type, not italics. 
80/8: the correction of urnatis to ornatis is likely to be by G, but this cannot be 
demonstrated, since a tear in the leaf runs through the correction. 
81b/16: the B of BdeAvype contains a false stroke by p.m. 
85/3: for e read e prim. 
85b/8: there is no p.m. correction to apxeoet — what Scrivener took to be an expunged 7 is a 
letter p on the recto. 
86/14: the addition of n is not by G. 
88b/17: the first o in eweoxeacba covers an iota — both are p.m. 
gob/I: Kae punctis suprapositis abrogat s.m. 
gtb/6: there is nothing expunged under w in adeow. 
97b/2: the correction of ro0a to 7oaa by a single vertical stroke is obviously hard to allocate 
to a particular hand. I prefer to see it as the work of F. 
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98b/28: for «4 it might be safer to read x. 
100/29: this a is not by G. 


JOHN 


104b/15: the second o in epyopevoy was begun as an «. 

104b/20: w elot. sub ot in avrowe p.m. 

114/3: for elot. p.m. read eras. s.m. 

115b/22: the correction is not by H. 

116/16: p.m. accidentally wrote the point after mulier twice, one slightly below the other. 
121/1: I think it possible that the o added before p in egoperor is s.m. 

123b/28: the letters expunged under dwdexaro are extwv7ev. 

124b/4: the final stroke of the second v in aveywpnoev has been touched up by a later hand. 
124b/27: the av in avrov, erased by s.m., has been replaced by a late hand. 

125b/20: the ¢ in eorw was begun as a 7. 

126/6: the correction of hoc to huc is not p.m. I cannot see any grounds for attributing it to 
A. Compare the uw at 122/20, and 463/30. Ifit has to be attributed to a known corrector, then 
I would choose the one which wrote fu at 419/30, in the K group. 

126/17: the corrector is not G. 

129b/4: p.m. began to write emev before correcting himself to exev. 

130b/2: there are no grounds for disagreeing with Scrivener’s hesitant decision. 

134b/28: the erased letter is a k. 

135/27: e and t obelis notat G (not s.m.). 

135b/30: the whole correction is by E: the tau of D is quite different. 

136b/27: in my view this is p.m. 

137b/3: the stroke is under ¢, not under et. 

137b/4: s.m. adds a diaeresis over v in vpwyv. 

137b/6: s.m. placed a breathing over ¢ in eva. 

138b/26: cat tapaywv has been rewritten by L. 

140/27: G not s.m. 

143b/30: add supraposito after puncto. 

1446/29: this is A. 

145/12: the correction of ego gnosco to cognosco is, I suggest, p.m. 

145b/9: there is no erasure, but a transfer of ink onto the page from elsewhere. 
146b/33: €, not o, has been expunged. 

147b/32: for @ pro o read a pro e. 

148/28: G not s.m. 

148b/2: v (sic) above y in Aeyovew s.m. 

149b/8: s.m. has added a circumflex over w in wv. 

151/29: o in iudaeorum written over an i p.m. 

152b/5: o in azoAeoet written Over ¢ p.m. 

152b/21: the erased letters are ort. 

156b/12: the v had been marked with an obelus by p.m. 

156b/23: one corrector wrote w above ot in eyvot; a second corrector erased the w and altered 
ot CO w. 
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160b/1: the corrections attributed to J are by J'. 

160b end of addition at bottom: for duvarat Kapro read duvata KKapmo - The first « has been 
altered to . 

165b/10, 14: there is no point p.m. after muorevere or cori. 

166b/20: € in ev has been aspirated. 

168b/3: there is no point p.m. after avrov. 

179/4: for eras. s.m. read elot. p.m. 


LUKE 


182b/11: to be precise, B has been erased. 

183/11: not even with ultra-violet does any sign of an obelus appear: Kipling’s statement 
should be ignored. 

184: the marks ‘manu recentissima’ are as follows: 


Points —]. 2 after zacharia; 7 after gauderunt; 8 after ‘dmi; 9 after bibet; 12, 13, 17 at the 
end. 

Apostrophes — 1.3 after tua; 17 at the end. 

Apostrophe above a point — |. 5 after iohanen; 16 at the end. 

Indeterminate strokes — 1. 4 after pariet and filium. 

In 1. 14 the final letter in heliae has been partly rewritten. 


The other points are all p.m. 

184b/19: for punctis read puncto. 

186b: for v. 30 read I. 30. 

188b/28: the correction is more likely to be D than B. 

189b/9: the correction is not by H. 

189b/16: this is more like B than D. 

191b/27: apostrophe added by s.m. after tepovoaAnp (possibly by C). 

194/16: the stroke seems to me to be more probably p.m. Compare it with the line written 
above the nomina sacra. 

196b/column 1/13, 23: neither correction is by H. 

198b/6—7: not by H. Possibly the same hand as the p that is added at F188b/20. 
200b/18: avrovo p.m., changed to avrove, probably also by p.m. 

209b/9: the letter expunged was an e; p.m. then began an ¢, before finally writing ¢ after all. 
210b/16: there is no erasure here. 

211/15: q is correct. 

212/28: nos and not no is expunged under sit. 

218b/31: the erased words are tHo ovvaywyno meow. The correction cannot be by the same 
hand as the one which wrote rePpappevoo evondAGer at 198b/6-7; it could possibly be 
attributed to L. For aipos read taipos. 

219b/3: I do not think that the addition oa is p.m. 

222b/11: the original letters seem to be more like roé:, or even rodv. 

223/19: sam and not sa has been expunged. 

225b and 226/5: the leaves have at some time become stuck together at the points where py 
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and prohibere appear in their respective columns. This should be taken into account when 
using the facsimile. 

228b/25: likely to be A. 

234b/19: Scrivener is correct. 

235b/8: the correction is, I think, from € and not from @. 

240/12: the first e of coeperit was begun as a p. 

240b/2: not by H, but a modern hand. 

245b/2: v has been washed out under o in zorno. 

247b/8: avrov p.m. A point was placed over vy by s.m., and both point and letter 
subsequently erased. 

248b/18: add obelo before notat. 

250/31: for s.m. read p.m. 

252/19: not i, but the beginning of n, is under the second m. 

253b/2o0: the letters washed out are enraxerceravonoy. The scribe then altered co to p, before 
expunging the whole phrase. The last stroke of that « has become the first vertical in the first 
y of the petavonon that stands. 

254b/4: ¢ in dayw was begun as a 7, of which only the cross-stroke was executed. 
256b/2: 7 has been washed out under @ in Aw@. 

256b/10: this is B. 

256b/15: examination by ultra-violet light confirms Scrivener’s opinion. The letters yao are, 
even then, scarcely visible. 

261b/4: for everreuppa- read evereupa 

262b/34: the erasure under eav o may conceivably be ovror, though this is little more than a 
conjecture. But the top of the first stroke of v may be made out between « and a. 
264/7: the letter under sepaem is not t. It is either i or the first stroke in n. 

264/24: only quid facerent was written and then washed out. What Scrivener took for ei is 
pa from the verso. 

266b/27: € in excayyedor has been aspirated by a secondary hand. 

267b/26: Scrivener is correct in supposing that the correction of waytep is not p.m. I would 
attribute it to A. 

270b/11: it is hard to agree with Scrivener. The downward turn to the cross-stroke of y is 
altogether habitual to the first hand. 

270b/31: this is probably A. 

274b/11: a double-point is written after p- It is the work neither of p.m. nor of L. 
274b/23: I am confident that the letter m (Latin form) has been erased. 

277/4: p.m. began to write a before beginning the q in quid. 

279/33: it may be that the letter erased is n. The second upright is faintly visible. But the 
letter is really illegible. 

279b/31: €, and not et, replaces 7. 

283b/13: the letter is not n, but ei or en (more probably the former). 

283b/30: this is A, rather than B. 

285/14: several short horizontal lines above i in die and te in tertia seem to have been made 
by p.m. in testing his pen. 
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MARK 


287b/6: mvewa has been altered by a later hand to “nvew - 

287b/25: for « read ¢ prim. 

288b/12: ~ washed out under 6 in pyden. 

292/6: it is doubtful whether p.m. did write u first. 

298/27: nothing has been expunged under i in sile. 

299/13: only the shape C has been expunged: either that c, or an incomplete d or e, was first 
written. 

300/25: the deletion should be regarded as s.m. 

301/25: nothing has been expunged; 7 shows through from the verso. 
302b/8: I think that p.m. wrote rua, not rao. 

304b/9: the point is certainly casu. 

305b/9: a modern hand has added the elision sign and a smooth breathing in the phrase 
Kartotap. 

305b/24: for duo, read Suw p.m. 

306/7: tes, and not tm, has been expunged. 

306b/24: the hand cannot be identified. 

307/33: there is no erasure. An accidental stroke comes after the second o. 
308b/31: add. ¢ supra o in eorw s.m. 

310b/1: the letter begun under e is not a, but v. 

311b/22: ultra-violet light confirms Scrivener’s opinion. 

312b: various chance points appear on the folio. See ll. 15, 28. 
313b/13: € is added above the line before ¢ after ov, by a corrector. 
314/20: for secund. read prim. 

314/22: b, and not r, has been expunged. 

314b/14: the whole correction is by B. 

318b/13: the p.m. reading is oe. Corrector A altered this to eco. 
327b/1: for puncto supra posito read punctis supra positis. 

327b/18: a scrolled line at the beginning, in a modern hand. 

328/19: the points are undoubtedly accidental. 

333b/2: what has been expunged is not +, but the beginning of w. 
342b/16: the point is undoubtedly casual. It is s.m., and not p.m. 
342b/17: env p.m. Corrected to ° ‘me by B. 

346b/3: this correction is by B. 


3 JOHN 


415/11: t added above the line before e by s.m. (see appendix 1). 


ACTS 


416/21: for obelis read obelo. 
416b/17: € in eepovcaAnp puncto abrogat s.m. 
417/1, $, 4: s.m. not G. 
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417/29: u pro b in perseberantes G. 

418/1: the points over certain letters of cum surrexisset are s.m. not G. 
418/8, 11 (m? in mercedem), 26 (niam in quoniam): the corrections are s.m. not G. 
420/25: s.m., not E. 

420/32: s.m. not G. 

421b/24: nota is added in the margin opposite this line, not 1. 23. 

422/5: add et obelo after eras. 

422/15, 30; s.m. not G. In 1. 21 the correction to de is by G, but that to fructum s.m. 
423/27: s.m. not G. 

424b/29: the correction is to the second occurrence in the line of ro. 

425/21: the presence of a point over the final n is not beyond dispute. 
426b/20: s.m. not G. 

428b and 429/20: neither correction is by E, or by any other principal corrector. 
428b/3: the alteration is p.m. rather than A. 

430/15,18: the parchment has been cut away. The superline is partly lost. 
430/29: n in possidebant puncto abrogat s.m. 

432b/4: the added € is by B, not E. 

432b/13: not H. 

433b/r1o: this is more possibly E than C. 

433b/13: the corrector wrote arxt, not apye (that is, a Latin R, not Greek P). 
434/20: mi added above honibus is late, and not E (cp. F483/16). 

437b: for the first 1.19, read 18. 

438b/15 and 439/14: the points over the letters are casu. 

438b/19: add. yyo supra. lin. post rya B. 

439b/19: this correction is by B. Cp., F444b/23, 27. 

439b/20: the correction is above the letters av. 

440b/17: sigma is inserted after v, not after a. 

441b/14: the o is more like p.m. — note the thickening before the initial stroke. 
444b/20: p.m. read azo zroAAotg; H read zoAAot. 

445b/23: this is fairly certainly A, not B. 

464b/11: A rather than p.m. 

471b/6 and 472b/12: both these are A. 

472b/15: I have listed this correction under A. 

476b/25: somewhat hesitantly, I attribute this to B. 

477b/2: for o read a secund. 

483/16: s.m., not E (cp. F434/20). 

486b/32: for o secund. read € secund. From its style, the correction is by H rather than by B. 
487b/24 and 26: these corrections are both D and not C. 

487b/33: delete minutum from the description. 

488b/29: this is more likely to be B than A. 

488b/33: this is A. 

492b/15: for o pro w in avrov, read o pro w in avtwy. 

492b/18: not H. 

494b/3: ignore sic. 

496b/30: the addition of v by B is to 7, not to peAAes. 
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497b/6: this correction is by D. 

497b/18: correction by H, not D. 

so4b: R. P. Casey (HTR 16 (1923), 392-4) noted several errors in Scrivener’s transcription 
from Dickinson’s collation of the lines that had been lost in the interval. They are: v. 16 — for 
nam nv non apparet, nec Tit Kupuw, read (uv enim non apparet) nec tut Kupiw; for manus 
recentior w read fecit Man. Recentior tap w feviobwyev; v.17 — for umedefavro read 
u7odetEarto. 

§04b/15: v in Kapdcav: for eras. read obelo abrogat. 

505/33: D, not F. 

30$b/2: for (a eraso B). read (a eraso) B. 

§05b/25: the correction is D, not B. 

$05b/28: D, not B. 

508b/26: this is C, not B. 


APPENDIX 3 


Alterations to Scrivener’s list of marginalia 


67b/18~-20: the following appears in the outer margin: 


tw capa 

tw [tw mpo] 

doutiopatw 
with a cross, its top looped like rho, on the left. It was later erased by L, who wrote the 
Ammonian Section LE over it. See Harris, Annotators, pp.9, 35 (but he wrongly reads 


goutiopatwr). 
205b, last word of note: for mpoo@eceos read zpobeceos. 
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PLATES 


VACPrAt ay GMM “prac Mere coCHMEpACc FIN 
CYXOTAINY ZA TGOVAGTCAYVNAPFAIEG PPA ZECOAI 
OLTAN QDUEN Vary tie ae > ie LyCOMAG! 
VTOy Koc Moy TAY oe eo rYCONNA MAI 
KAICHOINCGNTIEIZG NEE FaY TERY MATOC 
KRAICTIEXPG@IcEn soy DOL TON TMAH 
CWIETAVCOAPOAA MOyoAy vay RAICUTOCN 
YUAT GE NIYWATEICTHAIROAY MBH PAN 
TAY CIACOAMOMCOGYMHNEY ETAL 
AVEC TAAMENOC ATIHAQGENOYN 
KAIGCNIY ATO KAIHAGEN BAGH Com 


. DOYNPEMANEC KALOINEGCOpay N PEC AY tan 


TOMPOLEe PON OTINPOCE FHCHN 
CAGCTONOY Oy Fac GC TINQKAGHMENDC 
KAMIPOCATT OLIN AAAOIGAGT ONO HI 

OY VOCEC TINE TC pours OTHAM aN 

AY VOneC TIN ERGINOC GAGTENO TIE PCOETM 1 

CHONOY NAY TcoHtcocayn 
HNECXOHCANCOY OLOPOAAMO! 
ATOK PloOHe REINOC AN ®PLmoacAGCrOMENOC 

HC TEHIAQNETHOLHCEN KALCTIC YPlCcenNn 

May ToYCopoaad MOY'C KAIGIHEN MO} 
YRAPEEIC LONCEIAGIAM KAININAAL 
ATHAQONOYH KAIGNIWA MN KAPHAQON 
HAC TMONN: GMHANaAYy NAY Tan taverc rin 
CKEINOCAET CE IAY FOC OY KOIAA 

KAIADOY CIMAY FORTHPAC FAYE PAPICALOY © 
TOANTIOVE FY QP AgM HN AGCABDATON 

OVE PORTE AQHN CILOLEECEN OUI 

KAIHRIY <EMAy Poy ray COP eAAMOY © 
WAAIN OY NEMEPCIY ECON AY PON KAIOL 

APICATONTICOCANE BAGNCERN 
QA CEMPENAY POC RPA OMG TLE HERE R 


Plate 1 A double opening (F139b-40) 


PLATES 


Ye toh ARE 


OPE FACTOYQ OAC ats ry Cagy WOENENE 
CONTE NMOXK COMME QQ ApaQres GPCLAKI 
CUMS VAC C Ola borane By hay 
MUNCGEHAECC UOC WYER UNY Pe EINVEK FAG 
Civpeciplay conde Vparatme nto 
Crblinion re derpaan 
Nope pacaloye ray © vdve ry 
UACEAHLOE INNIATALOR IAG 
Vil oAgy quodin ye KPRKAG PA TOR 
OVISSaY AMIVERGO 
EevaAblan Eruenipordeny 
UWICIRNE RCO EV qencnadeba rn FG oon 
PREY GhOa NAO OME NCIC CLYG RAL 
A CEbAN TNONNEhHICEY FP GalyeEedeba lr 
€ Tmendicabar Alndiceba nit quaninaa 
hicey PF ALNAGHEO) qaanNiaAgyy Hanlsy 
yey tatledicebar qaonmmecoyam 
diye KON reK Cad Li quoaa doe KGa 
Arenriyunrribocals 
KEY PON tlle hada qouidticrT ag 
hy haroopeeirerbinauyr 
Mlnocalay: Eyduarooin 
uAdeiInyiloAgne TAbL oe 
Abnercoe rAbLUIEruUeENt 
mideny dive pon re pCoMleubrey 
le diyireryNeyeta 
ETAG Cac ONTAG COD AAPRA RIV AG as 
QUIANTVE EKA TCAEC Oy EFA TAUTE smyabbar am 
QaaAN dol a rompecrr ths 
CrApepenpciacaloy 
Hy CROMER GOIN TER FOC AGE FUN PO CONE I 
rPhagry Act quamodactdriy 
Adilledoy pula ylorouginpoa y ar 
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NWATAODY ECPCDEIMIMEOY Mtby 
NACAC VACH ME pac 


CONC THCOYNVEAGIAC ¥ dparrdkies 
SHAMS STOULELALL ULLAL EVER MDE UURSE VERA LEAS ECR RRRNSDADS ELLA RAUNANN 


ey ar TEA rom : IATA 

mM ADOA A c= r CA ECO vy 

ApXerAL ; cy ATPEA LOM. 

KATA | ra Vani minnie 
Fae 


Plate 2a The Greek colophon to Matthew (F103b) 


amnibay diehoy | 
Gy QU CINE “ON SUMOAT IONE MA YAEC it 


ULVULUUERE ES EE ELE CRUUORERR ALT SE TARARLAREREUEEL VAR 


c QATIG eliam NSE re 


MAT rheum Beri rcry, 
s Incipy. « -EoaAnGelva a 
sec VOHANNGEN, 


Plate 2b The Latin colophon to Matthew (Fro4) 


AIFS E HAT I AY Pony RN 


7 Ay niyo rpe Van” 
CesT @ ep oye A AtIRGR AS TAD 


MP VAT MEPAAHC 
KAITHCANILA LA TTS. eros aire w) 
AINI OBR EC POE? SRI: 

ie OL 


AGRON AT  AOY RAN i 
aac Soni ae, Ws =, SC 
' i LAN po GH é Ap c rAl WAT Me B b arse 
ta 3 a+, as 
Plate 3a 


The Greek colophon to Luke (F284b) 


GEV COV SIT ADE Sri? pe ERVIN EE. oF 
INRPe REV ATCA) Cun: ! coated: mMAGNa 
CTEGKAN FY Ges SER TRE reed ra) 


LAULGANTERY & as - 


2 - BS e: 
PUD = ae af: s . 3° PF sas Bs a. Ss ae 43 
© TAR ‘oe 


AC nid: Peg | + EXPLICIT 
Wie ee i ew AR 


EE ARIE wee Cu Grd. cea onl 


pos 


Plate 3b The Latin colophon to Luke (F285) 
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Plate 4 The previous binding 


Plate 5 The unbound manuscript 


Plate 6 Pressing and stretching the unbound sheets Plate 7 The present binding 
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ypoA;G ans €4 iAPA KOYC HAY VODNG WIE f HOR IKA HCG TA 

“~ " GAMAGEKATYHCEKKAHC EACTIApPA K OY CH 

bia EC Voocoarcvocnmepacaonik oO Cc KAICDCOTEACDNH 

PPE AMHNAGT OY MGIN GCAANAHCHTG 

irc. Ginter HCsSCTEAGEAY MEN ACNTOIC GY PANOIC 

cas WAAINAET MY MEIN OTIAYGEAN cyryp ChCAy 

EZY Muon enrrdcrne : 

IVE PHIANITOC Gy TpAT MATO COVYAMNATENCODNE 
TENHCE VALAYPOIe Th ApATOY TAT POc Moy 
TAYENGY pAarorc 


t 
2% = —_ RARE QYy 6 
EC TALEO NG AS ole avy “asin 


cio | 


rot } ‘hose e~ ‘ GS =e ats 
i ISLE AY E ry es foo iv? pips 
’ ‘a Lue 


. 


Plate 8a Corrector G (Fsgb, 1. 28 to foot) 


CRM DibiyIicepre Thacaysyeryrcuppobl oANUY 
AMEN AHCOAUObLY GUAEC OUMGAVENGAUEKYTLY 

INTER KAQVE UBT Vol urans CAEL 
MrEeKUMAICE VObLIY quNASIdU oO CONVENES 

exuobsy SUpEePrEepE Ag ; 

deomnm pe qUAMCcom quEpE TIE PINT 

FICE VEWAPATFEMEO 

qommcachyeysyr 


are 


A. eM er Oe On ene = yt i 
ECTHUUACCUMaUfelucinay [NCS RAM. 
! i 


G je NT v CATA] MOA 


Plate 8b Corrector G (Foo, |. 28 to foot) 


TKANOCAEGKAA Y OMOQCE* oF LETOTIANT Un 
KAICII NE CORDTECEMITE! FE PAX HA Gr BE WAY Any 
Sou ovate TIits 

MAAICTAG Iii Fb CpbAG raiGay hired METRIOR_ 

Oy es: -ayke KINEAA OY CUA Ary? ALP 
FOr; pocanonde ‘UO perny , P4on 
_TEPOETie MIIOMAGAY VTONMENITANA are) Upp = 


Plate 9 Corrector A (Fs02b/23) 


KAWMAHOC IA KAITAPOUAFHpP Poloy roycs Hrel 
“| OYCUpPACky Pray nVvrAcay TOMMTNEGy MA oec 
KAIT aye pc KYNOY RV PACE Hina) 
KAIAAHOOIA TIPOCKYNEGINA ©) 


Plate 10 Corrector C (F11sb/32) 


_ MeETATCONATTEAGCIN TONAL ICON 
nz :"RAIGAG DENAY Paic-A MHNACTUIDY MEN 
OMEICINTINEC 9 <-raON€C¢r a KO Tron me Meret > 
OMUINGCAYMHTEY CloOMPALGANATOY 
CCD CANE IACH CIN TREN KBACIAG IAN TOY 8 Y 


Plate 11 Corrector B (F314b/14) 


EWtAAKBaMeE+ FT RN etal SER a rnNEc 
Meer CCD Ce GN sats Hat ASP RISA arenra a) 
CrYUrONENTIpPOCCER Ts 2 > Fone 


KAT OMAGH UC OYTO NRT aan DN NY CON TELAGA: 
OAGHAYVAQCETINpPOACMINAC HM. “-ACEIKANAC 


Plate 12 Corrector D (F492b/4) 


AK a¥ CACAG OTICAYA OC EC FIN EICEA poo ra 
CZJHAHBENANAZ HP TapNAY rah 
KAICDeC Yh EV eC NTMApERAAGCENAY Tor 
EFAQBINEGITS NT AY E@IAN 
OMT INECTEA PAT EC OMENOIENHAY TANOAON 
CY MALY OH NAKLBSND NTE AN 


KAITOTEN pat O@ICX PHM AT ICPTAE NA NE FYOXEIA 
“YOYMAON TALX PEICTIAN OY C 
ENiaAyware AGTAICHMEPAIC 


’ 


: . 
i 2 @ = ; 


Plate 13 Corrector E (F461b/26-8) 


OV KE NXE IpOTIOIH FOC NIAGICKATFOIKE! 
Gee oxe oa INIGANOEPATIEVETAI 
WPACAEGEQMERIGC PIAS meer 
oy Fr creigiva yo WA rere MrNoHN 
KAVFAHAN TA £17 GEHCENEZTENOCAIMATOAC 


Plate 14 Corrector H (F488b/28) 


“HMEIN ME! KPON KAIOY KETIOVY EC ee Me 
KAIAAIN MGC poss <AT OW GCOE MG 9) 
a Dey v elt 2 Seva en ccaleaae" ONTIATE pA 


Plate 15 Corrector F (F163b foot) 


Plate 16a Corrector J' (F16ob, |. 30 and foot) 


A onvobis MANS ef int Guedoudsque aly, sha Na 
: erpie rinhoc clopmicaruseer frvs 

—— PATERMEUS Crane Bee “uavadreRa ny 
— SE Tr SENSE aseryfady eocdlexrr — ae 


we Nee c= 
ss 


Plate 16b Corrector J' (F161, 1. 30 and foot) 
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eG. 
AlATON 
FIC TIIAIMETO AN ta 
MEM THKOC TY” ANEBHOIS 
E GAY MAX* 
TWCDCOYy 1at 


Plate 17. Annotator I (Fr30b/13—14, left margin) 


AP 
ANNarnoe 
Lrany pep OOV NIHC TIpoE 
ey HAOENGIC BHE 


ae _ SGFEeONHKowoc 
ar, QVHC?KAIETIO! 
“~*~ KALAMIKONIE 
EICHNTUIN? 
ITOAY TE IMOY 
1 oOyIny KAIE 
TAYCHAAACA 


Plate 18 Annotators J and L (Fisob top outside corner) 


<a “TAY TATOOS C be 1E*RS VCCI BIpPdio IP ERs HCE TAI 
LA S HVOMPAACKAIG TE PQIAY O KAKOYPro) ry 
aa CYNAY TWANEPEOMN ALKA IO TEHAOAL 

2 GHPreN Toner TON KAAOY ME NaN K pANIon 
Ves CRETE TAY PGI UANAY TOniKAIVOYC ap ease: | 

OMOY ANMENE KAGZ HO N-ONAG 
4+ CIAPIEMVeE PUD pene 1G MEP moarvyroac ; 
wy O46 1 IGAEVGHNATIH 


Aged LAY TOICOYVAVas 
axe ghd a TAPE OPOYE ure 


Plate 19 Hand L (F278b/27 to foot) 


* OVCOCHWAH papa 
ee TUNA ZemrpEe Sco 
w * “ §4° (PS TAICHIMEG lia ak s 
a iis a GHAWTICTHE Kr y 

MAIAGC CP UDN Mem 
. HNPIKENTA7 HS 
;  . OW POCFAPpEC Ts 
»AIARCAT OWT Ay 


Plate 20 Annotator M (F6b/11—16) 


WAY AOY Ke 


4 i 
dL) aso Fig vf ove “rf oe peers Tony wo ag fe 
ardor’ , 
nya : STHPOYNEAN > EATErEner OAYTON 


Plate 21 Annotator M! (F205b top margin) 


1cm 2cm 


G Kpakoira; wet Set A 


| hemi Se a 
ob aly: MHA dirt i fe 


Plate 22. Annotator M? (F314b foot) 


KAIO' 

YP Epoat 
a 
Me UN tae 
AA pees 
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Plate 23 Annotator M* (F347b/10—15, left margin) 


ATF Rony cov pewmtal TY 


Ol A Ci CNC LN A(43? Agee cro Ab cnr: 
AQNREIKATADPEG As AF @ren POE PE Tits 
MOETAAG HME PACT ih ac cra Aptivg pDAENIOTAYy VOy 


Plate 24. Annotator O (F488b top margin) 


TAYTAMAPAKOAOY O HCE ae ' 
ENTWONOMATIMOY-AAIMONIA J 
eke BAAAOY CJ” FAWCCEICAAMH 


KAN@ANACEIMON TION CIM. 


OYMHAYTOYC BAA H? NON CISNOCEBIT 7.0. 


baecSequentup.’ ae 
NNOMINEM Co .DAPMONIA 
; S06? Lingusloquenug_« 
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| CTSIMORA TERY QyoBIBER; 


Ne 


CHAPPWCTOYE KAPAC EMOHCOYCEN. — Super gcproto napliiarciponte 


kay caawe CIN’ eTseNebaBeBUNT’ | 
Omenoyn kee MeTATO CONS quer: postasA 
| AAAHCE AyToIC - ANEAHM OH Locutusées. assumprysé 
€1C TON OYPANON - cAI elcAescen ncaeluo - €rsedjt 
ENACTIWN Toy Oy ADEXTRIST} ”. 
CENOIAE EZ,EAOONTEE -' J aif profects. . 
acH LA sayy FIANTAXOY ’ ~ PRACDICAYERYNT UBIG? * 
Toy KY CYNEproyNnToc ONO CRANTE- ze 
kAITONAOPON BEBAJOYNTOC.- eTSepzmonemcPemanle 
AjJATWAY enakconcyeoyn TWNCHMIWN- SEGUEPTIB’ SICNIS : 
+2 : AAAHN ? Amen” 2 
CYALTEAION KcATAMAL Kons EYANc elas $C marcy 
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Plate 25a The supplementary leaves (F348b*) 
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Plate 25b The supplementary leaves (F170*/31—3) 


Notes on the plates 


All the plates are the work of the Photographic Department of Cambridge 
University Library, and are reproduced by permission of the Syndics of 
Cambridge University Library. 

The plates are derived from photographs taken of the manuscript itself. 


1 A double opening virtually as it was left by the copyist (F139b—40). 


2-3 The colophons 

2a and 2b The Greek (F103b) and Latin (F104) colophons to Matthew. The 
scribe’s rulings are very clear in Plate 2a. 

3a and 3b The Greek (F284b) and Latin (F285) colophons to Luke. 


4-7 At the rebinding of 1965 
4 The previous binding. 
s The unbound manuscript. 
6 Pressing and stretching the unbound sheets. 
7 The present binding. 


8-24 The correctors and annotators 

8a and 8b Corrector G (Fs9b and F60, |. 28 to foot): use of anchora and addition to 

text (pp. 37, 91, and 126). rov in the third line from the bottom of Fsgb has 

been erased by a secondary hand. 

Corrector A (F502b/23): insertion of w expyKer (p. 131). Two lines above, a 

corrector has placed points over rov as an indication that this word should be 

omitted. In line 24, EITTEN has been erased, and at the end of the line Corrector 

D has changed El COI to ovow (p. 153). The avrov in the following line is by 

Corrector E (p. 156). 

10 Corrector C (Fr15b/32): insertion of avrov (p. 135). 

11 Corrector B (F314b/14): alteration of TINE WAE to tives and insertion of wde 
after TOON (pp. 40, 145). 


Ke) 
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12 


13 


14 


15 


Corrector D (F492b/4): insertion of cat ovdev rourwy 7 before w yaddAw, ve ewer 
before ev (p. 38, 152). In line 1, Corrector D changed ATOAABOMENOI to 
emAaBopevot (p. 152). The beginning of the second line is too thoroughly 
erased to be legible; orav and eva have both been conjectured (see Scrivener’s 
Adn. ed., p. 445 ad loc.). 

Corrector E (F461b/26—8): alteration of text to cuvavayvOnvat tn exxAnota K 
didagae oxAov ixavov ypnuatioTat Tpwrws ev avtioxeta Tous pabyras ypeto- 
travous (pp. 38f, 156). The addition of autor three lines above is by Corrector F 
(p. 161). Earlier in the line, the points indicate that WC should be deleted. 
Corrector H (F488b/28): addition of rt autos (pp. 40, 159). The v added at the 
beginning of the previous line is by Corrector E. OTI has been erased at the 
beginning of the following line; there is then an alteration (:d0us for O AOYC) 
that is by Corrector B (p. 146). 

Corrector F (F163b foot): replacement of tt eotw Touro with eAeyov ouv Touro 
Tt eat 0 Aeyer TO ptKpo[y] ovx odaper Tt Aare EX€ (pp. 39, 160). The leaf has 
been stained with chemical. 


16a and 16b Corrector J' (Fr60b and 161, 1.30 and foot): insertion of uobis, 


17 
18 


19 
20 
21 


22 


23 
24 


F161/30, and additions at foot of each page, marked in the Greek side by | 
corresponding to f above to show where the words should be inserted (line 18, 
not illustrated) (pp. 4of, 162). The Greek insertion runs dn tpets Kabapor core 
51a Tov Aoyov ov AeAaANKa Vu pwarte ev Ewor Kay ev Yu KabwSs TO KANLA OV 
Suvara xkapmo depew. The first « in xkap7o has subsequently been partially 
scratched out to obtain the reading dvvarat. The Latin insertion reads iam uobis 
mundi estis propter uerbum. In line 28, the first hand wrote a K which he then 
expunged. It is visible under the IN of INA. In line 31, upev is added by 
Corrector C (p. 135). In line 33, the alteration of MOY to eyoe is by Corrector 
B. 

Annotator I (F130b/13—14, left margin): note ews tyv pecorevtnKoaTT (p. 43)- 
Annotators J and L (Frsob top outside corner): J wrote try xuptaxn Twv 
TmpopeTynopatwry; altered by L to avvayvoopa mepyn To Kuptaxny etc. (p. 40f). 
Hand L (F278b/27 to foot): Ammonian sections and addition (p, 163). 
Annotator M (F6b/11—16): note tis eoptis tov Deodaviwy +. 

Annotator M! (F205b top margin): -h davyt wre candOev év To Avatas Tipno Kat 
gayw TOs aptos Tis mpobeceos. 

Annotator M? (F314b foot): -h epyivna + eav axovoi py Sei avtrw +. The 
fainter marks beneath are the hermenaia on the recto showing through. 
Annotator M* (F347b/10—-15, left margin): note # rns avadwibnpov. 
Annotator O (F488b top margin): # tou aytoudiovuctov'apewnayitou 
(p. 43f). In the first line of text, N in OIAEN has been erased. In the fourth line, 
tov has been added by Corrector B (for this proclivity, see p. 141). The modern 
Roman numeral in the top left-hand corner indicates the quire to which this 
leaf belongs. 
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25a and 25b The supplementary leaves 

25a F348b*, final verses of Mark in Greek and Latin. The rulings can be seen 
between the columns. 

25b F170*/31-3, correction to the Latin column (p. 47). 


INDEX ONE 


Of Greek New Testament manuscripts 


Note 1: Manuscripts listed on pp. 17-19 are included in this index only if they are also mentioned 
elsewhere. 

Note 2: The citation of manuscript support for readings is not included in this index. 

Note 3: Manuscripts divided between more than one number in Aland’s Liste (e.g. 029, 070) are 
generally indexed only under their first number. 


PP? 59, 60 O16 18, 42 
P* 11,17 022 (N) 42 
P® 17, $9, 60 023 (O) 42 
P% 17, 263f 025 (P*) 146 
P*' 60, 62 028 (S) xxii 
P* 60, 62 029 (T) 18, 59, 60, 62 
P® 2,417 032 (W, Freer Gospels) 12, 18, 39, 116 
Pe 17, $9, 60 033 (X) 116 
Pe 2, II, 13, 17 037 (4) 60, 62, 63—S, 73 
P 2, 11, 12, 13, 18, 108, III, 279, 285 039 (A) 75, 263 
P*® 60 042 (2) 42 
043 (P) 42 

o1 (&, Sinaiticus) xxii, 9, 11f, 16, 18, 21, OSs 116 

22, 23, 28, 108, 112, 139, 144, 146-9, 1$4, 070 $9, 60, 62 

170, 187, 282 o71 11, 18 

correctors of 144, 146-9, 154, 177, 282 086 $9, 60 
o2 (A, Alexandrinus) 11, 12, 18 OI00 $9, 60 
03 (b, Vaticanus) 0, 12, 16, 18, 28, 108, 0129 $9, 60 

109, III, 170, 184, 279, 282, 285 0130 60, 62, 63-5, 66 
04 (C) 12, 18 0136 «60 
os (D™, Bezae) see under appropriate headings 0164 $9, 60, 62 

in Index 6; for folio references, see Index $ 0176 19, 38 
06 (D?, Claromontanus) 10, 29, 59, 60, 62, 0177 $9, 60, 62 

63-5, 66, 67-8, 73, 76, 110, 187, 262, 264 0184 $9, 60, 62 
D**s! 60, 63-5, 66F 0200 $9, 60 
D**? 60, 63-5, 66 0203 $9; see also 0129 
07 (E%) 184 0204 $9, 60, 62 
08 (E*, Laudianus) 12, $9, 60, 62, 63-5, 68f, 0205 $9 

73, 85, 95, 262 0230 19, 60, 62, 63—S, 67f, 76 
o1o (F, Augiensis) $9, 60, 62, 63-5, 66f, 73, 0236 19, 60, 62 

76 0237 60, 62 
o12 (G, Boernerianus) $9, 60, 62, 63-5, 66f, 0238 60, 62 

76 0239 =19, $9, 60, 62 
ors (H?) 147 0244 II, 19 
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0260 59, 60 £143 60 
0275 60, 62 £255 60 
0278 60f E311 $9, 60, 73, 93 
0299 $9, 60, 62 £762 60 
804 60 
9° 59, 60, 63-5, 73 f925 $9 
16 60, 62, 63-5, 213 £937 60 
17 60, 62, 63-5 #961 60 
79 60, 63-5 £962 60 
130 60, 63-5 f964a 60 
157 263 f964b 60 
165 60, 62, 63-5 £965 60 
211 60 £1023 60 
256 61 £1289 60, 63-5 
262 263 71331 60 
460 61 £1343 60 
§25 61 01344 60 
$65 263 1353 60 
594 116 01354 59 
609 60 £1355 60 
614 139 1602 60 
620 60, 63-5 (1604 60 
628 59, 60, 63—5, 66 f1605 61 
629 60, 63-5 01606 60 
694 59, 60, 63~5 01607 60 
829 263 71614 60 
8666 60, 63—5 01678 60 
1071 262f, 266 71739 60 
1269 60, 63-5 71741 60 
1325 61 £1746 60 
1918 see 866b 01773 60 
2136 61 1774 «61 
2137 61 £1993 61 
71994 $9, 60 


C6 60, 61 


INDEX TWO 


Of Latin New Testament manuscripts 


The citation of manuscript support for readings 


is not included in this index. 


OLD LATIN 


k, Bobbiensis) 9, 13, 20, 22, 262 

e, Palatinus) 13, 20, 22, 117, 118, 262 

a) 13, 20, 22, 117, 118 

b) 20, 22, 117, 118, 173, 192 

d, Bezae) see under appropriate headings in 
Index 6; for folio references, see Index $ 

6 (c) 173 

8 (ff?) 20, 117 


1 ( 
2 ( 
3 ( 
4 ( 
$s ( 


10 (f) 117 

12 (h) 20 

13 (q) 117 

16 (a?) 20 

17 (i) 20 

19 (t) 20 

21 (s) 20 

22 (j) 20 

23 (Aberdeen fragment) 20, 68 

33 20 

36 20 

$0 (e) 173; see also Index 1, 08 (E) 

SI (gig) 173 

$2 (g?) 173 

$3 (Ss) 173 

$4 (p) 173 

$5 (h) 20, 173 

$6 (t) 173 

64 (r+r?+1°+q) (=Lowe, ‘More Facts’, 
no.87) 22 

7s (d) 173; see also Index 1, 06 (D?) 

76 (€) 173; see also Index 1, D®>*! 

77 (g) see Index 1, 012 (G) 

78 (f) see Index 1, o10 (F) 

79 (gue, w) 20, 22, 68 

83 (w) see Index 1, D#>* 


VULGATE 


A (Amiatinus) 172 

D 12 

® (Echternach gospels) 13 

F (Fuldensis) 129 

G 12 

M (Mediolanensis) 9 

N20 

x 20, 22 

Leningrad, Public Library Q.v.1.12 20 

Munich, Bayerische Staatsbib]. Clm 
29270/1 20 

Rome, Bibl. Vat. Lat. 3806, Ff 1-2 (Canones 
Evangeliorum) 68 

Vienna, Nat. Bibl. Lat. $63 9, 20 


The following Mss may be found in Index 1, 
under the Gregory~Aland number indicated: 


6 037 (4) 
Florence, Bibl. Laur. Conv. Sopp. 150 620 
PSI 1306 0230 
Leiden, Univ. Bibl. B.P. Gr. 74 79 
London, B.L. Add. 24112 694 
Oxford, Bod]. Lyell 95 9?°* 
Paris, Bibl. Nat. Gr. 54 16 
5S 17 
Rome, Bibl. Vat. Gr. 359 130 
1136 1918 
1882, foll. 93-6 8666 
Barb. Gr. 541 165 
Ottob. Gr. 258 628 
298 629 
Reg. Gr. 70 #1289 
Urbin. Gr. 4 1269 
Saint-Gall, Stiftsbibl. 18, f143 0130 
45, foll. 1-2. 0130 
Venice, Bibl. S. Marco 379 460 
Zurich, Zentralbibl. C.75, f5 etc. 0130 


INDEX THREE 


Of all other manuscripts 


In this index, manuscripts are listed by location and shelf mark. 


Barcelona, Fund. S. Lluc Evang. Pap. Barc. 
(foll. 149’-153) (=CLA S,1782) 57 
Berlin, Aegypt. Mus. P. 6757 27 
P.9754 30 
P. 11323 (=CLA 8,1039) 28 
P. 11325 (=CLA 8,1041) 28 
P. 11753 (=CLA 8,1042) 28 
Berne, Univ. Bibl. Cod. 189 53 
236 $4, $$-7 
337 54 
688 54 
Brescia, Bibl. Queriniana H.vI.11 
(Cyprian) 102 
Brussels, Bibl. Royale 1828-30 54, 55-7 
Cairo, Egyptian Antiquities Organization, 
Parchment (Int. 3) 84.1.24/15A—B (Old 
Nubian Mark) 59 
Cairo, Egyptian Museum, JE 43227 (Cairo 
Menander) 56 
Pap. 85644 A+B $2, 55-7 
Pap. Fuad 5 $2, $5-7 
Cambridge, Corpus Christi College? 54 
Cambridge, Univ. Lib. Kk V.12 53 
Add. 4413 (Pap. Oxy. 405) 263f 
Add. 5895 26f 
Add. 5896 52, 55-7 
Add. $902 $1, 52, 55-7 
Gale 0.5.34 $4, 55-7 


Taylor-Schechter 12.182 (Hexapla) 69 


Cologne, Hist. Archiv. W 352* 52, $5-7 
Dublin, Chester Beatty Library Pap. Ac. 
1499 $1, $2, $5-7, $8f 
El Cerrito, W. Bapt. Coll., Allen Pap. 
Sa. $2, 55-7 
Florence, Bibl. Laurenz. s.1. (Justinian) 9, 
269 
$7,16 53 
92 33 


Ashburnham 1439 54 
PSI s.n. 37 
PSI 4 30 
PSI756 $2, $5-7 
PSI 848 52, 55-7 
Gottingen, Univ. Bibl. App. Dipl. 
8c+8D $2, 55-7 
Leiden, Univ. Lib. Burmannorum 
QP.5.X 53 
Perizonianus Q. 72 $3 
Ruhnkenii 5 53 
Scaliger 25 $3 
Scaliger 61 53 
Scaliger 63 53 
Voss. 24 $4 
Voss. Gr. Q.7 $3, $57 
Voss. Gr. Q.8 10 


Leningrad, Public Library, Cod. Gr. 3 


(LXX) 10 
Q.v.1.3 (Augustine) 262 
Q.v.1.4 (=Lowe, ‘More Facts’, 
no. 125) 22 
London, BL Add. 12137. 117 
Add. 12141 116f 


Add. 14451 (Curetonian Syriac) 


Add. 14467 116f 
Add. 17224 116f 
Add. 17715 116f 


Cotton. Nero D.iv (Lindisfarne 


Gospels) 73 
Harley 2773 $3 
Harley 5642 $3, 55-7 
Harley $792 $1, 53 


Oriental Ms 4717 (5) B (=CLA2, 


206) $7 
Pap. 209 256 
Pap. 991 256 
Pap. 1532 (Livy Epitome) 27. 


TIO 


323 


324 


London, Egypt, Exploration Soc., Pap. 
Ant.I $2, 55-7 
Pap. Oxy. 2624 $2, $$-7 
Lyons, Bibl. Mun. Part-Dieu 375 48 
431 46, 1726 
443 166 
478 9, 46 
483 266 
484 46 
600 46 
604 46, 166 
Madrid, Escorial Z.1.12 $3 
Manchester, John Rylands 15 (Cyprian, 
X) 9 
Ryl. 16 28 
Ryl. 61 $2, $5-7 
Ryl. 476 $2, $5-7 
Ryl. 477. $2, $5-7 
Ryl. 478 $2, $5-7 
. Ryl. 479 (=CLA S,1723) 9 
Marburg, Staatsarchiv. Hr 2,2 $2, 55-7 
Michican, Ann Arbor Pap. 457 (Inv. 
$6046) $2, $$-7, 268 
Milan, Bibl. Ambros. Cimelio 3, foll. 
113-20 $2, $5-7 
C. 105 inf. (=Lowe, ‘More Facts’, 
no.$8) 22 
0.39 sup (Hexapla) 69 
Milan, Univ. Catt. Pap. Med. 1 $2, 55-7 
Monte Casino, Arch. della Badia 69 54 
204 (Cyprian, N) 9 
Montpellier, Bibl. Univ. H 306 $4, 55-7 
H 143 $4 
Moscow, Sanctae Synodi 138 116 
Munich, Bayer. Staatsbibl. Clm 208 
(Cyprian, M) 9 
13002 $4 
22201 $4 
27317 $4 
Gr. 323 $4 
Lat. 601 $3 
Naples, Bibl. Naz. 1.0.34 $3 
Iv.A.8 $3, $5-7 
Gr. 11.D.35 $4 
Lat. 2 37 
New York, Pierpont Morgan Lib., P. 
Colt1 $2, 55-7 
Pap. c.1 (P. Amherst 1) 38 
Pap. G.26 $2, $5-7 
Pap. 6.28 (=CLA 11,1657) 28 
Oxford, Ashmolean P. Ant. 13 30 
Pap. Oxy. 2194 $2, 55-7 
Pap. Oxy. 3315 $1 
Oxford, Balliol College 155 $4 
Oxford, Bodl. Add. C 15 (Cyprian, O) 9 
Auct. 1.11.26 (Jerome, Chronicon) 9, 
26 


UTD 


INDEX 3 


Gr. Class. a. 1(P) 26f 
Lat. Class. e.20(P) (= CLA 2,246) $7 
Lat. Class. g. 1(P) (= CLA 2,248) 28 
Laud. misc. 105 (Cyprian, U) 9 
Laud. misc. 567 $4 
Paris, Bibl. Nat. Gr. 17 (LXX) 10 
Gr. 2627 $3 
Gr. 2628 $3 
Latin. 1594 46 (and see Lyons, Bibl. 
Mun. 604) 
Lat. 2320A $3 
Lat. 3049 $4 
Lat. 6503 $3, 5$-7 
Lat. 7530 $3, $$-7 
Lat. 7651 $3, 55-7 
Lat. 7652 $3 
Lat. 7653 $3 
Lat. 7683 $3 
Lat. 9550 46, 166 
Lat. 11218 $4, 55-7 
Lat. 12214 (=Lowe, ‘More Facts’, 
no.125) 22 
Lat. 12582 174 
Nouv. Acq. Lat. 763 sof, 54, $5-7 
Paris, Louvre Pap. Egypt. 2329 $2, $$-7 
Pap. Egypt. 7332 $2, $5~7 
Paris, Sorbonne, Inst. de Papyrol. Pap. 
Bouriant 2249 $2, $$-7 
Pap. Reinach 2069 $2, $5—7 
Pap. Reinach 2140 $2, $5~7 
Pommersfelden, Grafl. Schénborn’sche Bibl. 
Lat. Pap. 1-6 9 
Princeton, Univ. Lib. m144 (Codex 
Scheide) $9 
Ravenna, Archiv. Arcivesc., s.n. (foll. 1-135) 
(=Lowe, ‘More Facts’, no. 130) 22 
Rome, Bibl. Vat., 4417 $4 
6925 $4, 55-7 
Basilicanus p.182 (Hilary) 262- 
Gr. 2306 10 
Lat. $763 22 
Pal. 1773 $4 
Pal. 1774 $4 
Pal. Lat. 24 (=CLA 1,69) 28 
Pal. Lat. 1631 37 
Reg. Chr. 1260 $4, $5-7 
Regin. 317 46 
Regin. $11 174 
Regin. 512 174 
Regin. 514 174 
Regin. Lat. 118 (Cyprian, T) 9 
Urbin. Lat. 1154 37 
Saint-Gall, Stiftsbibl. 133 173 
902 $3, 55-7 
Sinai, Mon. of St Cath. ? (Deut.) 59 
Stuttgart, Landesbibl. H.B. 11.20, $4, etc. 
(Old Latin Prophets) 13 
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Troyes, Bibl. Munic. 581 (Cyprian, Q) 9 
Uppsala, Univ. Bibl., Argenteus 117, 118 


Verona, Bibl. Cap. 


LXII (60) 9 


Vienna, Nat. Bibl. P. Vindob. G. 3081 30 


P. Vindob. G. 
P. Vindob. G. 
P. Vindob. G. 
P. Vindob. G. 
P. Vindob. G. 


26782 30 
30135 30 
30885 ate $2,557 
35779 30 
36113 30 


P. Vindob. G. 39209 30 

P. Vindob. L. 24 $2, 55-7 

P. Vindob. L. 27. 52, $5-7 

P. Vindob. L. 59 +92 (=CLA 

10,1527) 28 

Vindob. Theol. Gr. 31 (Vienna 

Genesis) 42 
Wolfenbiittel, Herzog-August-Bibl. Helmst. 

73a 42 


INDEX FOUR 


Of biblical citations 


Note 1: References which simply describe the extent of witnesses are not included. 
Note 2: Passages referred to in the text only by their folio and line number in Codex Bezae are not listed 
separately here. 


Genesis 49.17 253 Matthew 2 (cont.) 
16 143 
Exodus 3.2 108, 172 
3.5 145 4 216 
34.17 253 8-16 167 
16 126, 128, 142, 184f, 252 
Numbers 17 216 
19.13 253 4.10 132 
21.11 253 16 143 
22.23 253 20 198, 202 
23. 199 
1 Samuel 9.11 253 24 199, 202 
5.4f 89 
Psalms 9 199, 202 
79 (80).2 138 12 2$§1 
118.1 (LXX) 74 13 253 
15 195 
Isaiah 19 134, 138, 139 
7.14 198 24 184 
9.2 143 32 «126 
14.17 253 36 143, ISI 
29.13 220 37 «126 
30.2 253 40 199, 202, 209 
66.1 158 41 126, 128 
48 144 
Daniel 4.22 253 6.2 126, 128, 195 
10 131 
Amos §.7. 253 14 144 
18 132 
Sirach 7.11 253 19 140 
7-4 209 
2 Maccabees 3.16 138 17 208 
8.5 142 
Matthew 8 209 
1.23, 25 198, 202 1§ 217 
2.1 44 30, 32-219 
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Matthew (cont.) Matthew 14 (cont.) 
9.2 208 20 200, 202 
Io 136 24 198 
17 107, 135 25 219 
18 199, 202, 219 32 220 
22 199, 202 34 216 
24 253 1$.1 136 
25 252 8 220 
28 126, 128 II 151, 163, 185 
36 «©1108 17 214 
10.2 199, 202 18 126, 128, 151, 163, 185, 220 
IO 251 20 126, 128, 151, 163, 185 
I2 210 27 200, 202 
20 199, 202 32 220, 251 
28 ISI 36 126, 128, 220 
32 199, 202 390-221 
36 126, 128 16.2f 256 
11.3 197 4 I5$7 
8 ISI, 251 Il 221 
10 108 16 126, 128, 132, 1$7 
I2 130, 199, 202 17 126, 128 
22,24 185 18 200, 202 
27 98 20 200, 202, 221 
28 184f, 250f 21 210 
12.4 217 22 200, 202 
9 197 23. 126 
Io 251 27 200, 202 
14 199, 202 28 210 
20 126, 128, 129, 160, 162 17.2 2$1 
21 199, 203 4 221 
24 197 5 Ist 
25 136 7 253 
34f 151 9, 10 200, 202 
37 199, 202 Il 221 
39 «ISI 12f 89 
40 199, 203 I§ 200, 202 
41 197, 210 17 221 
43 108 19 97 
45 99 22. 222 
46 199, 202 25 126, 128 
48 199, 202, 218 27 +108 
13.4 253 18.6 212 
IO 199, 202 7 251 
13 141f 8 222 
21 130, 222 9 200, 202 
22 254 10 98 
23 251, 254 12 200, 202, 211f 
2§ 199, 202 13 200, 202 
27 98 14 143, 200, 202 
30 «197 18 126, 127f 
39, 41 108 20 =#ISI 
43 98 22 «184 
$0 199, 202 2§ 126, 128 
$I 126, 128 33 200, 202, 203 
$4 199, 202 19.3 135 
14.14 108 4 200 


I$ 210 8 126, 200, 202, 222 


328 


Matthew 19 (cont.) 


9 126, 128 
22 130 
24 200, 202 
26 251 
28 144 
20.13 108, 126 
I§ 200, 203 
17, 22 222 
23 200, 202 
25 126 
26 222 
27 223 
31 200, 202, 223 
21.2 200f, 202 
3. «142 
S$ 32, 163 
6f 253 
13. 92 
16 32, 126, 128, 142 
21 201, 202 
24 ISI 
26 132 
36 223 
42 32, 144 
22.1 201, 202 
4 211 
12 108, 126 
21 223 
24 201, 202, 213 
35 126 
38 201, 202, 223 
39-224 
44 32 
23.3 201, 202 
4 126, 128 
6 201, 202, 210 
12 212 
16 135 
24 132 
34 198, 210 
37. «211 
39 201, 202 
24.3 201, 203 
8 ISI 
16 135, 201, 202 
23 «212 
24 103, 224 
26 201, 203 
28 «212 
29 201, 202, 203 
30 201, 202, 203, 224 
31 224 
32 251 
34 224 
37 «201, 202 


I$I, 201, 202, 203 
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Matthew 24 (cort.) 


41 201, 202 
43 108 
4§ 211 
48 202, 203 
25.6 202, 203 
20 202 
25 126 
34 126, 128 
26.5 224 
7 202, 224 
14 225, 255 
16, 18, 26 202 
29 98 
zi. 33 
33,35 225 
36 «131 
39-225 
42 126, 128 
$0 108 
SI 253 
$$, $8 225 
$9 202, 203 
61 202 
68 100 
71 226 
74 213 
27.9f 32 
13 160, 162 
20 226 
22 202 
29 214 
31 «126, 128, 143 
35 226 
37 202, 203 
38, 40 226 
41 202 
46 226 
48 202, 203, 226 
$3 135, 137, 138 
$4 202, 203 
S$ 227 
$6 135, 137, 138 
57,60 227 
66 136 
Mark 
E2f 32 
6,7 216, 227 
8 216 
Q ISI, 216, 227 
II 136, 139, 216, 227 
13,14 217, 227 
22 «144 
27 97, 99, 217, 227 
28 217, 228 
31 216, 217, 227 


Mark 1 (cont.) 
35 216 
38 «217 

2.1 217, 228, 255 
4-12 272, 277 
4 251 
5 208, 217, 228 
7 209, 217, 228 


9 217, 228 

10, II 217, 227 

13 209 

Is 253 

16, 21,22 217, 227 
23 «217 

25 251 


26 89, 217, 227 
3:2. 219).227 


3. 145 

4 217, 227 
5 217, 228 
6 217, 227 
8 217, 228 
9 217, 227 


Il 217, 228 
12,13 218, 227 
17, 20 218, 228 
23 «218 
27,29 218, 228 
32, 33-218, 227 
4.1 218, 227, 228 
3,8 218, 228 


10 199 
12 145 
17 222 


19 218, 228 
21, 24 218, 227 
31 136, 137, 138, 139, 158 


33f i4if 
37. «218, 227 
39 «216 


41 218, 228 
$.2, 3 218, 227 
4. 218, 227, 228 


8 97 

9 251 

It 218f, 228 
I2 219 

13 98 

14 219, 228 
18 209 


21 164, 165, 216 
22 219, 227 
26 219, 228 


27 255 
28 219, 228, 253 
30 155, 156 


37 219, 227 
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Mark 5 (cont.) 


38 219, 228 

39 219, 227 

40 251 

41 252 

43 219, 227 
6.1 216 

3 251 


4,6 219, 227 
12, 1§ 219, 228 
19 219, 227 
20 251 
22, 23 219, 228 
24 216, 227 
26, 28 219, 228 
33 219 
34 219, 228 
35 142, 219f, 227 
39, 41, 45 220, 228 
47 220, 227 
$I 220, 228 
$3, 55 216 

7.2, 4 220, 227 
6, 8 220, 227, 228 
Il 155 
I2 220, 228 
20 220, 227 


21 136, 220, 227, 228 


25 255 
26 220, 228 
8.2 220, 227, 251 


3 220, 227 
5 216 
6 220, 227 


IO 132, 221, 228 
II 90, 221, 228 
13 221, 228 
17 216, 221, 228 
19 221, 227, 228 
21 221, 227 
23 «221, 228, 252 
25 221, 228 
30 221, 227 


329 


31 


32, 


34 

35 

36 
9.1 

3 

5 


QO, 210, 221, 228 
33-216 

99 

132 

131, 221, 227 
IOI, IIS, 145 

221, 228 

221, 227 


10, II 221, 228 
12, 18, 19 221, 227 


25 216 

30 222, 227 
33-216 

34 222, 227, 251 


330 


Mark 9 (cont.) 


35 223 
36 136, 216, 252 
38 222, 227 
39 222, 228 
42 216, 222, 228 
45 222, 227 
47 I01, 11S, 216, 222, 227 
10.3 136 
4 216 
5 200 
8 222, 227 
Q 222, 228 
II 216 
14, I§ 222, 227 
19 216 
25 89, 222, 228 
27 «251 
30; 32 222,227 
34 212 
35 222, 227, 228 
38 222, 227 
40 200, 222, 228 
41 222, 228 
42 216 
43 222, 227 
44 222f, 227 
48 223, 227 
Il.2 223, 228, 255 
3 213 
5. 223, 227 
6 223, 228 
7 216, 223, 228 
12 185 
I$ 223, 227, 255 
19, 25, 30, 31 223, 228 
32 «132 
12.1, 2,5 “224227 
6 223, 228 
14, 16 223, 227 
17 101 
IQ 213, 223, 227 
21-253 
26 223, 227 
30 ©0223, 228 
31,34 224, 227 
36 224, 227, 228 
38 224, 228 
39 «201 
42 130 
13.10, II 224, 228 
17 224, 227 
18 34 
2I 212 
22, 25, 26, 27, 28, 30 224, 227 
31 ISI 
33 224, 228 
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Mark (cont.) 

14.1 224, 227, 255 
2 224, 227 
3 202, 224, 227 
8 224, 227 
9 209, 216, 225, 228 
fo - 2255227 
II 219 
12 225, 227 
13 202 
I§ 225, 228 
16 225 
20 216 
21 251 
29 225, 227 
31 145, 146, 225, 227 
33 132 
36 225, 227, 251 
49, $2, $4 225, 227 
$6 148, 225f, 228 
$7 226, 227 
58 202, 226, 228 
61 216 
62 226, 228 
63 255 
64, 67 226, 228 
68 226 
69 226, 227 
92 213 

15.2 226 
5,7 226, 227 
II ISI, 226, 227 
12 I4I 
13, 14, I§ 100 
20 100, 226, 228 
21° 99 
24 100, 226, 227 
26 226, 227 
27 100, 226, 227 
29 226, 227 
30 99, 226, 227 
32 99 
34, 36 226, 227, 228 
39 «202 
40 138 
41, 43,44 227, 228 
46 227, 255 

16.§ 227 
9 44 
II 131, 255 
IS 172,258 
16-20 169 
16 171 
18 172 
19 I7I, 172 
20 172 


Luke 
1.8f 208, 215 
9 208, 214, 215 


13 208, 215 

20 142 

26 208, 215 

34 135 

61, 66 208, 215 
78 252 

2.7 198 

8, 11 208, 215 
12 251 


13 145, 208, 215 
17 208, 215 


28 108 

35 208, 215 

39 136, 139 

49 98 
3.2, 4 208, 215 

5 108 

9 208, 215 

16 216 

17 208, 215 

21° 97 

32 164, 165 
4.6 208, 215 

8 133 

Is 199 

17 136 

18 135 

27 144 

35 208, 215 

36 208, 215, 217 

39 207 

42 87 


5.5 148, 208, 215 
12 102 
14 208, 215, 253 
20, 21 208, 215 
23 209, 215 
24 217 
26, 27 209 
6.4 200, 255, 257, 286 
6 217 


13 218 
16 207 
17 218 
29 209, 215 
37-88 


42 209, 215 
7.1 209, 215 

2 12 

6, 12 209, 215 

Ig 107 

27,41 209, 215 

46 224 

47 209, 215 
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Luke 7 (cont.) 


$0 207 

8.1 210 
9 199 
12,14 254 
25 «251 
28 140 
29 200, 215 
32 «219 
36 135 


38, 39 209, 215 
41 162f, 219 


44f 87f 
45 209, 215 
48 207 
49 209, 215 
$6 219 

9.6 210, 215, 255 
Q 210, 215 
12 210, 215, 219 
17 200 
22 210, 215 
25 131 
26 98, 210, 215 
28, 30 207 
33-136, 221 
34 «151 
40,41 221 
49 222 

10.2, § 210, 215 
11f 87 
Il 145 
23-210, 215 
30 207 


31, 38, 40 210, 215 
11.7,9 210, 215 


10 210 

II 210, 215 

26 88, 99 

27 207 

28, 31 210, 215 

34 251 

41, 43,49 210, 215 
12.12 207 

18 210, 215 

34 142 


38, 40, 42, 45 211, 215 


$3 211 


13.4, 6, 14, 15, 18 211, 215 


23 (211, 215, 251 
34 211, 215 

14.7,9 211, 215 
Il 212 


12, 17, 21, 23, 26 211, 215 


1§.4 211f, 215 
6 141, 212 
8, 15, 19 212, 215 
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Luke 15 (cont.) Luke 22 (cont.) 
20 142 68 = 88f 
21 212, 215 23.9 213, 215 
22 141 II, 14 214, 215 
24, 28 251 22 214 
16.1, 2 212, 215 23f 87 
5 98 27 214, 215 
7 89 34 42, 163, 213 
Il 212, 215 36, 37, 40 214, 215 
13 98 43 214 
39° 212; 215 46 ISI, 154, 214, 215 
72 -312, 215 47 207 
4 201 $1 200 
8, 23 212, 215 53 257 
26 201 56 130 
28, 32 212, 215 24.5, 18 214, 215 
34 201 27° 2st 
36 212, 215 31, 32, 39 214, 215 
18.5 212, 215 44 142 
II 208 45,47 214, 215 
13, 14, 18, 19, 27 212, 215 
30, 31 222 John 
32 212, 215 1.6 131, 251 
33 207 15 144 
41 212, 215 32 254 
43-9.1 87 2.14 223 
19.5, 9, 14, 21 213, 215 3:34 203, 206 
29 «145 35 203 
31 213, 215 4.3 203, 206 
33 213, 223 9 251 
34 213 I2 98 
47 88 21 98 
20.9, 10 223 22,23 132 
17, 25 213, 215 24 99, 133, 135 
26 252 25 164, 165, 203, 207 
27 223 33 203, 206 
28 213, 215, 223 38 «155 
31, 35 213, 215 48 203, 207 
42, 43 224 $0, $1, $3 204, 207 
46 201, 210 5.4 204, 207 
21.7,9, 11 213, 215 7 207 
22 107, 213, 215 13 130, 204, 206 
23° 224 I9 204, 206 
2§ 213, 215 27 204, 207 
27 «224 32 131, 204, 207 
28, 34 208 33-6 113 
22.2 224 43 98, 204, 206 
3,7, 12 225 44 254 
13 130 45 98 
17, 22 213, 215 6.3 108 
26 222 $-7.8 207 
27,37 213, 215 6.5 204, 207, 255 
38 213, 215, 226 7 204, 207 
44 287 Il 204, 206, 207, 253 
$4 225 12 204, 206 
60 213, 215 18 204, 207 


61 90, 213 19 204, 206, 207 
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John 6 (cont.) John 12 (cont.) 
20 204, 207 40 ISI, 154 
28 164, 165 47 142 
30 142, 204, 207 13.1 257 
37. 204, 206 8 205, 206 
41 204, 207 15 205, 207 
$0 134, 138, 204, 207 21 99 
51 164, 204, 207 27. +150, 205, 206 
60 204 36 «151 
63 144 14.7 160 
65 98, 204, 206 17 144 
70 204, 207 25 140 
7.4 157, 159, 204, 206 28 98, 155, 156 
5 204, 206 31 98 
6 204, 205, 207 15.1 98 
8 205, 206 2 162 
9 130 5 135, 142 
37 205, 206 7 135, 162 
39-148 8 135, 142 
44 205, 206 9 160, 162 
47, $2 108 10 195 
$98.11 257, 262f, 266 13 ISI 
8.6 164, 165, 205, 207 I§ 195, 206, 207 
8, 11 205, 207 19 ISI 
I§ 205, 206, 207 21,22 144 
17 205, 206 24 «145 
23 205, 207, 251 26 98 
25 205, 207 16.2 203, 206 
26 155, 156 3 98 
29 205, 206, 207 4 160, 162 
40 130, 158, 159, 164, 165 Il 251 
41 144, 158, 159 13 144, 206, 207 
43 142 16, 17 206, 207 
49, $2 205, 206 18 160, 161, 162 
9.22 205, 206, 251 19 206 
29 «132 23. «ISI, 154 
30 205, 206 25 160, 162 
38 132 32 «ISI, 154 
39 251 17.3 209 
10.22 42 7 206 
33 205, 206 10 206, 251 
11.9. 251 II 135, 138, 139, 251 
Io 130 12 135, 206, 207 
23 205, 206 14 206, 251 
27, 30, 31 205, 207 15, 18 251 
32 150, 205, 206 20 206, 207 
33 99, 209 23 203 
42 205, 206 24 206 
51 205, 207 25 206, 207, 251 
12.1 44 18.14-20.13 167-9, 170-1 
9 102, 205, 207 18.18 225 
IO 205, 206 34 170 
25 251 36 251 
26 98 38 170 
28 205, 206 19.2 214 
29 87 6, 20, 24 170 


31 251 20.17 98 
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John 20 (cont.) Acts 3 (cont.) 

21 136 6 228 

22 99, 206, 207 10 231, 245 

25, 26 206, 207 Il 127, 129, 137 
21.7 144, 203 13. 127,231 

18 134, 138 1§ 231 

22 206 16 135, 231, 246 

23 206, 207 17 127, 128, 129 

18 231, 246 

Acts 22 231, 247 
1.3 127, 128, 131, 230 24 145 

§ 230, 245 26 127, 128, 229 

6 127, 128, 158 4:3 255 

7 230, 245 4 231, 245, 246 

II 127, 128, 165, 230, 246 6 127, 128 

14 192, 204 7 127, 128, 129, 229 

1§ 127, 128, 165, 228 9 127 

16 130 10 231, 245 

17 I§1 12 137, 231, 246 

20 32, 127, 128, 137 14 135, 138, 139, 231, 246 

21 127, 128, 165 1§ 231, 247 

23 +130 16 232 

24f 151 17, 18 232, 246 

26 145 21, 22 230, 232, 246 
2.1 230, 246 24 232, 246 

2 127, 128, 230, 246 2sf 32 

6 230, 243, 246 25 135 

8 142 29 232, 245 

g-11 81 30 137, 232, 247 

9 142, 155, 230, 246 32 137, 139 

12 228, 230, 245 33 232, 245 

13 160, 162 34 144, 232, 251 

14 229, 230, 246 $.1 232, 245 

1§ 130 4 142, 232, 246 

17 142 8 232, 246 

18 $2, 231 9 97, 184 

22 144 10 165, 232, 246 

24 231, 245 1§ 155, 1§6, 232, 246 

25-8 32 16 144 

29 229, 231, 245 19, 20 233, 246 

30 127, 128, 132, 1§2, 158, 231, 246 21 255 

31 160, 162 22 130, 131 

32 102, 158, 231, 245 23 «228 

33 160, 162 24 «1§2 

34f 32 26 15$2, 1$4, 155 

36 145 27 156 

37 140, 145 28 144, 158, 233, 246, 247 

38 «127 29 165, 233, 245, 246 

39 231, 247 31 144, 155 

42 145, 231, 247 32 136, 139, 155, 156, 233, 245, 252 

43 135, 139 34 233, 247 

45 160, 161, 162, 231, 246 35 233, 245 

46 127, 128, 160, 231, 246 36 132, 152, 160, 162, 233, 235, 246 
3.41 136 37 233, 247 

3. (127, 128, 129, 135 38 233, 246, 251 

4 127, 128, 129, 255 39 «144 


§ 231, 246 6.1 134, 160, 162 
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Acts 6 (cont.) 


34 


35, 


130, 233, 246 
233, 246 
99 
233, 246 
144, 174 
143 
145 
174 
143, 233, 246 
158 
233, 255 
233, 245 
233, 246 
141 
234, 245, 246 
148, 234, 246 
234, 246 
20 234, 245 
136, 142, 234 
234, 246 
142, 145 
234, 247 
158 
142, 234, 246 
234, 247 
145, 1§2, 154, 234, 246 
155, 234, 246 
36 234, 247 
160, 162 
234, 246 
130 
1§2 
98, 103, 234, 246 
32, 158, 234, 245 
234, 247 
161, 162 
234, 246 
234, 245 
130, 234, 245, 246 
255 
155, 156, 235 
235, 246 
137, 235, 246 
99, 144, 158, 159, 235, 246 
228 
142, 145, 235, 246 
235, 246 
132 
229 
1§2 
137 
148 
144 
44, 253 
145, 149 
144, 145 


Acts (cont.) 


9.22 

10.6 
13 
14 


243 
185 
236 
235, 236, 247 


15, 16 235, 246 


20 


21, 


24 
25 


136 
22, 23 235, 246 
239 

132f, 235, 246 


26-7 161, 162 


27 
28 
29 


ILI 


2,$ 


7 
8 


9 
II 


235, 246, 255 
235, 246 
235 


135, 136, 138, 236, 245, 246 


142 
236, 245 
236, 246, 247 
136, 138 
236, 247 

136, 138 

137, 138, 139 
38, 152 

1$2, 236, 246 

236, 246 

155, 236, 246 
236, 246 

131, 236, 246 
230 


12,14 236, 246 


18 
19 
20 
ot 
23 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
12.2 
4 
7 
10 
13 
Is 
16 
19 
22 
23 


145 
236, 246 
161 
236, 246 
230 
161, 162 


39, 155, 156, 236, 246 


174, 236, 246 
137, 139 
230 
1$2, 154 
236, 246 
237, 246 
190 
161, 162 
137, 138 
237, 246, 255 
130, 142 
158, 229 
230 


24,25 153 


13.1 
4 


onl Aw 


137, 138, 158 
237, 246 

97, 237, 246 

158, 19, 237, 246 
237, 246, 255 

152 
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Acts 13 (cont.) Acts 15 (cont.) 
IO 142 35 156, 161, 162 
12 237, 246, 253 36 «228 
16 229 38, 39, 40, 41 239, 246 
17 156 16.1 239, 245, 246 
18 237, 246 3. 239, 246 
19 156, 230 4 155 
20 152, 154 9 156, 239, 246 
23 237, 246 Il 156 
25 237, 245 12 228 
27. +158, 161, 162 13 239, 245 
28 161, 162 14 239, 245, 247 
29 133, 237, 246, 251 15 239, 246 
30 237, 246 16 133, 228f, 239, 246 
31 158 17 239, 246 
33 32 18 240, 246 
34 32, 228 19 229, 240 
35 32, 237, 246 21 229, 240, 246 
39 130, 131 22 158 
42 237, 245 25° 137 
43 228 26 240, 246 
44 237f, 246 27-229 
45 I61, 162 30 240, 246 
46 145, 238, 246 33 144, 229 
47 152, 230, 238, 246 34 240, 246 
48 230, 238, 247 35 229 
51 238, 246 36 240, 247 
14.1 238, 246 40 228, 229 
2 228, 238, 246 17.1 136, 240, 246, 255 
4 238, 246 4 192 
6 238, 246, 247, 255 5 240, 246 
7 238, 247 6 251 
10 137, 138, 139 8 149 
14 238, 246, 255 Il 158 
15 152 I2 143, 144, 156, 158f, 192, 240f, 246 
16 135 14,15 241, 246 
17 161, 162 16 136 
18 238, 245 17 137, 228, 241 
19 145, 238, 246 18 159 
20 «158 19, 20, 21 241, 246 
22 142, 238, 246, 247 23 «+156 
23 228, 238, 246 25 146, 159, 241, 246 
24 238, 246 26 133, 156 
15.2 137, 139, 238, 246 27 137, 138, 152, 156, 241, 246 
3 239, 246 28 137 
4 146, 229 30 152, 154 
7 130, 137, 158, 228, 230, 239, 247 31 241, 246 
12 158, 228f 34 152, 192 
15 136, 137 18.2-3 174 
17 158, 239, 246 2 108, 142, 174, 241, 246 
20 239, 245, 286 4 241 
25 239, 247 5 229, 241, 246 
27 144 6 152 
29 «156 10 242, 246 
31 228, 230 Il 242 
32 239, 247 14 242, 246 


34 133 15 152, 154, 242, 245, 246 


Acts 18 (cont.) 


16 1§2 
17 38, 1§2, 228 
18 229 
19 228, 242, 246 
20 159 
21 159, 242, 246, 247 
23 242, 246, 247 
26 131, 242, 246 
27 242, 246 
28 192 
19.1 174, 242, 246 
2 150 
3 242, 247 
§ 228 
6 152 
9 242, 246 
10 15$2f, 242, 246 
Il 153 
12 98, 242, 246 
13 98 
14 229, 242, 245, 246 
I$ 153 
17 242, 245 
18 200, 242, 246 
19 142, 144, 243, 246 
20 153 
21 243, 246, 253 
22 243, 245, 246, 247 


23,24 243, 246 

25 229, 243, 245 

26 141, 243, 245, 246 
27 146, 243, 246, 247 
28 150 
29 «161, 
32-243, 
33-159, 
37-159 
39 143, 153, 244 

40 244, 245 

1$3, 154 

2 144, 228 

3 228f, 244, 245 

4 153, 154, 244, 246 
5,6, 7 244, 246 

8 228 

1O 255 

11 228, 244, 247 

13 229, 244, 247 

1§ 228, 230 

16 244, 246 

18f 156 

18 153, 244 

21, 22, 23 244, 246 
24 


162, 243, 247, 256 


245 
228 
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Acts 20 (cont.) 
25 244, 247 
26 161, 162, 
27 153, 156 

244, 246 

1$3 

144, 146 

161, 162 

131, 153, 
1$3 


244, 246 


156 
21.1, 2 
4 133 
6 89 
II 141, 144, 
12 153 
13 156, 244, 
14 228, 245, 
1§ 229, 245, 246 
18 150, 161, 162 
19 142, 144, 245, 246 
21 153f, 186, 251 
22 «141 
24 146, 154, 245, 246 
25 245, 247 
26 229 
27 243, 245, 246 
28 «185 
31, 32 
39, 40 
22.1 245 
6 144, 161, 162 
26 144 
28 149 
24.21 139 
25.9 139 


229 


245, 246 
247 


146 
245, 246 


Romans 16.23 273 
1 Corinthians 

6.9 157 

12.2 130 


Philemon 6 157 


Hebrews 4.12 157 


2John2 254 
Revelation 
1.18 254 
2.2, 9, 20, 23 
3.9 254 
7-14 254 
14.2f 254 
15.3 254 


254 


153, 1$4, 161, 162, 244, 247 
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Of folio references in Codex Bezae 


Note 1: References are placed under facing pairs of pages, even though some references may in fact be 


only to one column. 


Note 2: The folio numbers in the list on pp. 14-16 are not included here. 


37, 126, 1$7, 199 

41, 198, 200, 292 

37, 76, 77, 83, 136, 292 

ISI, 163, 164 

37, 41, 78, 83, 126, ISI, 163, 288, 


90, 200 

90, 126, 157, 288, 292 

36, 37, 41, 78, 83, 126, 157, 200 
126, 200, 288 

ISI, 200 

89, 200, 288, 292 

78, 83, 126, 288, 292 

83, 85, 200, 288 

37, 39, OI, 126, 143, 200, 288, 292, 


317, Plates 8a and 8b 


MATTHEW 456-46 
47b-48 
3. 9, 10, 287 48b—49 
3b-4 41, 163, 198, 287, 291 49b-50 
4b-5 134, 287, 291 sob-s1 
$b-6 41, 143 292 
6b 41, 44, 93, 134, 318, Plate 20 s1b-52 
7*-7b* —45ff, 93, 166ff 52b-53 
8 37, 126 53b-34 
8b-9 81f, 142, 287 $4b-5 5 
gb-10 9, 143, 198, 291 $5b—56 
1ob-11 134, 163, 199 $6b-57 
1rb-12 157, 199, 287 $7b-58 
12b-13 134, 287, 291 58b—59 
13b-14 37, 82, 83, 91, 126, 143, 151 59b-60 
14b-15 80, 126, 144, 199, 287, 291 
15b-16 77, 126, 134 60b-61 
16b 131, 132, 134, 140, 144, 287 61b-62 
25b-26 136 62b-63 
26b-27 135, 199, 287, 291 63b-64 
27b-28 126, 199, 291 64b-65 
28b-29 83, 134, 199, 287, 288, 291 65b-66 
29b-30 83 66b-67 
30b-31 78, 83, 85, 199, 288 67b-68 
31b-32 126, 132, 151, 199 68b—69 
32b-33 41, 83, 143 69b-70 
33b-34 199 7ob-71 
34b-35 134 71b-72 
36b-37 91, 126, 128, 136, 160, 199, 288 72b~73 
37b-38 ISI 73b~74 
38b-39 51, 199 74b~75 
39b-40 83, 140, 199, 292 75b~76 
4ob-41 141f, 199, 292 76b-77 
42b-43 134, 199 77b~78 
44b-45 82, 199 78b~79 
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42, 126, 1$1 

77, 82, 83, 86, 135, 200 
42, 126, 200 

130, 200 

92, 144 

41, 126, 200 

126, 200, 292 

37, 40, 200, 292, 299 
32, 37, 142, 163, 200f, 292 
32, 37, 126, 1$7, 292 
I$I, 201 

78, 83, 85, 292 

32, 144 

201 

83, 126, 288, 292 

78, 83, 126, 201 

32, 126, 201, 292 

37, 134, 135, 201, 292 
QI, 132, 288, 292 


79b-80 
80b-81 
81b-82 
82b-83 
83b-84 
84b-85 
85b-86 
86b-87 
87b-88 
88b—89 
89b-90 
gob-91 
g1b—92 
92b-93 
93b-94 
94b-95 
95b-96 
96b-97 
97b-98 
98b-99 
99b-100 
100b-101 
1o1b—102 
102b—103 
103b—104 


JOHN 


104b 77 
113b-114 
114b-115 
11$b-116 
10 
116b-117 
117b-118 
118b-119 
119b-120 
120b-121 
121b—-122 
122b—123 
123b-124 
124b-125 
125b-126 
126b-127 
127b-128 
128b—129 
129b—130 
130b-131 
132b-133 
133b-134 
134b-135 
135b-136 
293 
136b—137 
137b—-138 
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80, 198, 288, 292 
143, 201, 288 
134, 1$7, 201, 292 
201 
80, 151, 201 
202, 292 
202, 288, 292 
126, 202 
126 
41, 292 
76, 108, 202 
41, 76, 83, 202, 292 
32, 202, 288, 292 
32, 126, 134 
80, 83 
32, 80, 202 
288 
32 
160, 202, 292 
126, 143, 293 
202, 293 
133, 135, 202 
136, 288 
134, 288 
10, 317, Plates 2a and 2b 


> 131, 144, 293 
82, 83, 203, 293 
203 
40, 125, 135, 288, 293, 317, Plate 


78, 83, 164, 203 

84, 125, 155 

134, 203 

78, 83, 84, 85, 204 

42, 83, 85, 204, 293 

42, 83, 113, 131, 204 

84, 85, 204 

204, 288, 293 

204, 293 

77, 78, 83, 164, 204, 293 

204 

76, 77, 84, 134, 164, 204, 288 
36, 43, 79, 83, 84, 144, 204, 288 
43, 157, 204f, 293 

43, 131, 288, 293, 318, Plate 17 
76, 77, 79, 83, 84, 205 

79, 84, 86, 205 

37, 84, 125, 164, 205, 293 

38, 39, 79, 82, 83, 84, 155, 205, 


32, 79, 89, 113, 205, 288, 293 
36, 140, 142, 144, 157, 158, 164, 


205, 288, 293 


138b-139 
139b-140 
140b-141 
141b—142 
143b-144 
144b-145 
145b-146 
146b-147 
147b—148 
148b—149 
149b-150 
150b-15$1 
Plate 18 
152b-153 
153b-154 
154b-155 
155b-156 
156b—-157 
157b-158 
158b-159 
159b—160 
160b~161 
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205, 288, 293 

37, 125, 293, 317, Plate 1 
205, 288 

77, 83, 85, 132, 134, 205 

38, 42, 84, 293 

205, 288, 293 

293 

140, 293 

37, 125, 134, 150, 205, 288, 293 
205, 293 

83, 205, 288, 293 

36, 40, 41, 205, 288, 293, 318, 


87, 134, 205, 289, 293 

79, ISI 

83, 289 

79, 83, 205 

150, I1$1, 205, 289, 293 

32, 79, 83, 85, 151, 289 

79, 83, 140, 160, 289 

77, 84, 140, 144 

4of, 83, 84, 135, 155, 162, 289, 


294, 318, Plates 16a and 16b 


161b-162 
162b—163 
163b-164 
164b-165 
165b—166 
166b—167 
167b—-168 


I$1, 160, 206 

140, 144f, 160, 203, 206 

39, 145, 160, 206, 318, Plate 15 
I$1, 160, 206 

151, 289, 294 

135, 206, 294 

41, 203, 206, 289 


168b 93, 289, 294 


169*-175b* 
47, 319, Plate 25b 


170* 
177 93 

177b-178 
178b-179 
179b—180 
180b-181 
181b—182 


LUKE 


182b-183 
183b-184 
184b—185 
185b—186 
186b—187 
187b—188 
188b—189 
189b—190 
191b-192 
193b-194 
194b-195 
196b—197 
197b—198 
198b—199 
294 


asf, 93f, 166fF 


136, 206 

206 

140, 145, 203, 294 
79, 83, 134 

79, 83, 206 


84, 208, 294 

84, 85, 208, 294 

135, 208, 294 

40, 77 

208, 289, 294 

208 

40, 41, 151, 208, 294 

40, 145, 208, 294 

40, 133, 134, 136, 208, 294 
84, 208, 289, 294 

208 

40, 94, 95, 164, 204 

43, 208 

39, 40, 41, 134, 135, 136, 289 
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LUKE (cont.) 259b-260 84, 87, 150, 212 
199b—200 144 260b-261 87, 163, 213 

200b-201 84, 87, 207, 208, 294 261b-262 79, 84, 86, 132, 213, 295 
201b—202 40, 148, 208 262b-—263 gof, 145, 213, 295 
203b-204 79, 84, 208f 263b—264 79, 84, 88, 89, 295 
205b-206 31, 209, 289, 299, 318, Plate 21 264b-265 140 

206b-207 207 265b-266 213 

207b-208 209 266b-267 213, 295 

208b-209 79, 84, 88 267b-268 295 

209b—-210 151, 209, 294 268b-269 164, 213 

210b—211 134, 142, 209, 294 269b-270 213, 289 

211b-212 209, 294 270b-271 295 

212b-213 92f, 209, 289 271b—272 213 

214b-215 207, 209 272b-273 32, 213 

21sb-216 79, 84, 85 273b-274 84, 213 

216b-217 79, 84 274b-275 295 

217b-218 134, 140, 209 275b-276 88f, 90, 213 

218b-219 134, 135, 162f, 209, 294 276b-277 38, 213, 295 

219b-220 87f, 89, 209, 289, 294 277b-278 38, 214 

220b-221 210 278b-279 42, 87, 163, 214, 289, 295, 318, 
221b-222 84, 210 Plate 19 

222b-223 131, 210, 294 279b-280 ISI, 214, 289, 295 
223b-224 79, 84, 136, 289 280b-281 84, 131 

224b-225 289 281b-282 84, 85, 214 

225b-226 2094f 282b-283 214 

226b-227 79, 84, 85, 134, 210, 289 283b-284 79, 84, 164, 214, 295 
227b-228 87, 134, 145 284b-285 11, 214, 295, 317, Plates 3a and 
228b-229 132, 210, 295 3b 

229b-230 134, 210 

230b-231 210, 289 MARK 

231b-232 210 

232b-233 88, 163 285b-286 32, 77, 84, 133, 134, 136, I9T, 
233b-234 210 216f 

234b-235 84, 210, 295 286b-287 144, 217, 289 

235b-236 79, 84, 289, 295 287b-288 217, 289, 296 

237b-238 210 288b-289 217, 296 

238b-239 79, 84, 211 289b-290 77, 79, 84, 217 

239b-240 84, 211, 295 290b-291 77, 217 

240b-241 40, 211, 295 291b—292 77, 85, 145, 217, 296 
241b-242 79, 84, 86, 211 292b—293 217f, 289 

242b-243 84, 211 293b-294 218, 280f 

243b-244 0211 294b-295 218, 290 

244b-245 211 295b-296 145 

24$b-246 211, 295 296b~297 218 

246b-247 211, 289 297b-298 79, 84, 136, 158, 218, 296 
247b-248 150, 211f, 289, 295 298b-299 77, 79, 85, 218f, 296 
248b—-249 84, 212, 295 299b-300 164f, 219, 296 

249b-250 - 141, 212, 295 300b-301 155, 219, 290, 296 
250b-251 84, 86, 8of, 163, 212 301b-302 79, 84, 219 

2g51b—252 140, 212, 295 302b-303 132, 219, 296 

252b-253 79, 84, 289 303b-304 96132, 219 

253b-254 84, 86, 212, 295 304b-305 219, 296 

254b-255 212, 295 305b-306 84, 85, 219f, 296 
255b-256 212 306b-307 40, 79, 84, 85, 216, 220, 296 
256b-257 212, 295 307b-308 216, 220 

257b-258 84, 212 308b-309 79, 85, 134, 155, 220, 296 


25§8b—-259 163, 212 309b-310 77, 136 


310b-311 
311b—-312 
312b-313 
313b-314 
314b-315 


317, 318, 


315b-316 
316b-317 
317b-318 
318b—319 
319b—320 
222, 290 
320b-321 
321b—322 
322b-323 
323b-324 
324b-325 
325b—-326 
326b—327 
327b—328 
328b—329 
329b-330 
330b-331 
331b-332 
332b-333 
333b-334 
3346-335 
3356-336 
336b-337 
3376-338 
338b-339 
339b-340 
340b-341 
341b-342 
342b-343 
3436-344 
344b-345 
3456-346 
346b-347 


OF FOLIO REFERENCES IN CODEX BEZAE 


77, 79, 84, 85, 220, 296 

90, 132, 220f, 290, 296 

163, 221, 296 

79, 84, 90, 221, 290, 296 

40, 79, 85, 91, 132, 145, 221, 296, 
Plates 11 and 22 

150, 221 

79, 85, 216, 221, 290 

136, 222 

43,77, 85, 222, 290, 296 

79, 84, 85, 133, 134, 136, 216, 


216, 222, 290 

79, 84, 222, 290 

222 

216, 222f, 290 

85, 216, 223 

85, 223 

223, 290 

84, 85, 132, 223, 296 
84, 223 

223 

223f 

224 

224 

34, 224, 296 

77, 224, 290 

79, 85, 191, 224, 290 
84, 224f 

84, 225 

79, 85, 132, 145, 225 
79, 84, 85, 225, 290 
79, 84, 148, 225f 
79, 84, 85, 226 

226, 290, 296 

32, 141, 151, 226 
79, 84, 85, 226 

85, 226f 

227, 290, 296 


347b 44, 94, 131, 134, 318, Plate 23 


348* 
348b* 


3 JOHN 


4sff, 94, 166ff 
44, 45ff, 94, 166ff, 319, Plate 25a 


41§ 166, 290, 296 


ACTS 


415b-416 
416b—417 
417b—418 
297 
418b—-419 
230 


127, 131, 134, 158, 230, 296 
127, 140, 165, 230, 296f 
32, 80, 127, 137, 150, 151, 165, 


43, 44, 80, 127, 145, 151, 163, 
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419b—420 38, 80, 81, 130, 142, 155, 160, 
230, 290, 297 
420b—421 32, 140, 144, 152, 163, 231 
421b—422 32, 39, 127, 132, 152, 158, 160, 
231, 2907 
422b-423 
297 
423b-424 
231 
424b-425 
425b—426 
426b-427 
427b—-428 
428b—429 
429b-430 
430b-431 
431b-432 


32, 81, 127, 134, 140, 145, 231, 
127, 133, 134, 135, 136, 145, 160, 


80, 127, 137, 231, 297 

79, 80, 85, 86, 127, 134, 135, 231 

79, 85, 86, 127, 145, 231, 297 

80, 127, 135, 137, 231 

38, 39, 232, 297 

32, 133, 134, 135, 137, 232 

79, 85, 144, 232, 207 

134, 155, 165, 232 

432b-433 38, 40, 144, 232f, 207 

4336-434 38, 39, 136, 140, 144, 152, 155, 
156, 158, 165, 233, 207 

434b-435 13, 80, 132, 144, 152, 160, 233 

435b-436 13, 80, 134, 160, 233 

436b-437 77, 80, 143, 144, 145, 233 

437b-438 80, 140, 143, 158, 233, 207 

438b-439 80, 132, 141, 148, 233f, 297 

439b-440 80, 132, 136, 234, 207 

440b—441 32, 80, 142, 145, 152, 155, 158, 
234, 297 

441b-442 32, 130, 160, 234, 297 

442b-443 13, 32, 152, 158, 234 

443b-444 13, 80, 134, 161, 234 

444b-445 79, 81, 85, 134, 137, 140, 144, 
145, 155, 158, 235, 290, 297 

445b-446 80, 132, 235, 297 

446b 44, 137, 144, 145, 148f, 152 

455b-456 133, 136, 235 

456b-457 80, 132f, 161, 235 

457b-458 36, 134, 135, 136, 236 

458b-459 38, 77, 134, 137, 152, 236 

459b-460 131, 134, 155, 236 

460b-461 145, 164, 236 

461b—-462 38, 39, 155, 161, 236, 318, Plate 
13 

462b-463 

463b-464 134, 237 

464b-465 80, 130, 134, 137, 142, 161, 163, 
237, 290, 297 

465b-466 134, 137, 158 

466b-467 142, 152, 158, 237 

467b-468 38, 80, 156, 237 

468b—-469 152, 158, 161, 237 

469b-470 32, 40, 132, 133, 158, 237 

470b-471 131, 155, 237f 

471b—472 134, 140, 145, 152, 155, 161, 238, 
297 
472b-473 238, 207 

473b-474 80, 134, 135, 137, 152, 238, 290 


132, 137, 152, 163, 236 
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ACTS (cont.) 


474b-475 
475b-476 
476b-477 
297 
4770-478 
478b-479 
479b-480 
480b—481 
481b—482 
482b—483 
483b-484 
484b-485 
485b—486 
486b-487 
487b—488 


142, 145, 158, 161, 238 
80, 134, 137, 238f 
40, 134, 137, 146, 156, 158, 239, 


80, 136, 137, 158, 239, 297 
144, 239, 290 

133, 156, 161, 239 

38, 155, 239 

39, 156, 239 

38, 39, 133, 155, 239f, 297 
137, 158, 240 

32, 144, 240 

136, 155, 240 

41, 134, 148, 158, 240, 297 
36, 136, 137, 143, 144, 155, 156, 


158f, 240f, 297 


488b—489 


36, 38, 39, 40, 44, 80, 133, 146, 


159, 241, 297, 318, Plates 14 and 24 


489b-490 
490b-491 
491b-492 


134, 137, 152, 156, 241 
79, 142, 1$2, 164, 241 
85, 152, 242, 290 


492b-493 


38, 40, 80, 152, 159, 242, 297, 


318, Plate 12 


4936-494 
494b-495 
495b-496 
496b~497 
497b-498 
498b—-499 
244 
499b—s00 
s00b-so1 
so01b—so2 


38, 131, 150, 242 

134, 152f, 242, 297 

134, 142, 144, 150, 153, 242f 
140, 146, 243, 297 

80, 150, 1$9, 161, 243, 298 

36, 143, 144, 150, ISI, 153, 159, 


244 
80, ISI, 153, 156, 244 
42, 80, 153, 156, 161, 244 


$o2b 38, 131, 144, 146, 153, 156, 161, 317, 


Plate 9 
$04 89 
so4b—sos 

298 
505b—506 


245, 298 


$06b—-$07 


38, 144, 150, 153, 156, 229, 24af, 
142, 144, 146, 1$1, 153f, 161, 


146, 245 


$08b 134, 144, 161, 298 


s1ob 


144, 148 


INDEX SIX 


Of subjects 


abbreviations: in manuscripts, $7; in Codex 
Bezae, 29; see also nomina sacra 

additions to text: in second century, 257, 
279-80, 286; in Codex Bezae, 187, 246~7, 
249, 257, 279, 286 

Ado, 45, 173-4, 177-8, 283 

Aesop, Ms of, $2, 55-7, 268 

Aetheria, see Peregrinatio Aetheriae 

Africa, 261, 262, 267 

Agathius, 269, 270 

Alexander of Alexandria, 274 

Alexandria, 261, 269, 270, 275, 285 

Alexandrian text, 139, 154, 156, 159, 177, 258, 
263, 282, 284; proto-Alexandrian text, 285 

Amalfi, 262 

Ammianus Marcellinus, 271 

Ammonian Sections in Codex Bezae, 41-3, 
282; see also Hand L 

angle of writing, 23-7, 28, 29 

Antioch, 42, 264, 268, 270, 271, 285 

Antonini Placentini Itinerarium, 271, 276 

Apollinarius the Elder, 275 

Apollinarius of Laodicea, 273, 274, 275 

Apostolic Constitutions, 117 

Apphianus and Aedesius, 275 

Apuleia, 263 

Aquitaine, 48 

Arius, 273, 274 

asyndeton in Codex Bezae, 253 

Athanasius, 269, 273, 274 

Athens, 270 

Atticism, 188-9, 256 

Augustine, 257, 267; manuscripts of, 7, 9, 46, 
262 


Babrius, manuscript of, $2, 55-7 
Basil of Caesarea, 268, 275 
Basilicata, the, 263 

Berytus, 28, 268, 269-78, 281-2, 283 
Bethlehem, 267 


Beza, Theodore, 283 

biblical maiuscule, 27, 28-30, 38, 42, 64 

bilingual manuscripts, 7, 20, 50-69, 95, 183, 
263-4, 265, 268, 269, 277, 281; glossaries, 52, 
53-4, 55-7; Graeco-Coptic, $9, 60, 62, 69; 
Graeco-Latin, 50-9, 60, 62-9, 282 

binding of Codex Bezae, 7, 23, 317, Plates 4-7 

Bordeaux, 271 

bounding lines, see lay-out 

Brindisi, 270 

Britain, 261 

Byzantine text, 139, 159, 162, 176, 177, 258, 
282, 284 


Caesarea, 147-8, 269, 275 

Caesarean text, 42, 177, 277, 284 

Calabria, 42, 263 

Calvin, J., 283 

Cambridge, 283 

capitalis, 46, 56 

Cappadocia, 269, 272 

Cassian, John, 267 

Cassiodorus, 78, 243, 274 

Chalcedon, Council of, 274 

Cheltenham Catalogue, 110 

Chrysostom, 42, 268 

Cicero, 74; manuscripts of, 52, 55-7 

Clairmont, 48 

Clementine Vulgate, 172 

Codex, origin of, 279, 280, 285 

colophons: in Greek and Latin manuscripts, 
11-12, 13; in bilingual manuscripts, $0, $7, 
65; in Codex Bezae, 10-12, 317, Plates 2 and 
3 

columns: in manuscripts, 118-19; in bilingual 
manuscripts, $1, $5, $8, $9, 62-9 passim, 73; 
see also lay-out; differences between in 
Codex Bezae, 32, 81-6, 194-258; textual 
differences between, 202, 203, 207, 215, 228, 


246-7 


343 
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Constantinople, $5, 263, 268-9, 270, 271, 273; 
Council of, 274 

contents of Codex Bezae, 7, 8-9, 45, 281 

Corbie, 46, 48, 63, 67 

corrector(s) of Codex Bezae, 30, 35-45, 48-9, 
123-$, 175-9; see also below and further 
hand(s); secunda manus 

Corrector A, 35, 36, 37, 48-9, 97, 130-3, 139, 
159, 174, 175, 282, 317, Plate 9 

Corrector B, 35, 36, 37, 38, 48-9, 131, 133, 
139-49, 154, 1$9, 177, 178, 257, 277, 282, 
317, 318, Plates 11, 14, 16a and 24 

Corrector C, 30, 35, 36, 37-8, 48-9, 133-0, 
I4I, 154, 176, 177, 178, 282, 317, 318, Plates 
10 and 16a 

Corrector D, 35, 36, 38, 39, 40, 48-0, 149-54, 
1$9, 177, 253, 282, 317, 318, Plates 9 and 12 

Corrector E, 35, 36, 38-9, 48-9, 154-7, 159, 
177, 282, 317, 318, Plates 9, 13 and 14 

Corrector F, 35, 36, 39, 41, 48-9, 159-62, 177, 
178, 276, 282, 318, Plates 13 and 15 

Corrector G, 30, 35, 36-7, 39, 45, 48-9, 
125-30, 149, 17S, 177, 178, 203, 257, 262, 
265, 276, 277, 281, 317, Plates 8a and 8b 

Corrector H, 35, 36, 39-40, 41, 48-9, 132, 
157-9, 177, 178, 276, 282, 318, Plate 14 

Corrector J', 35, 40-1, 48-9, 63, 162, 282, 318, 
Plates 16a and 16b 

Corrector K, 36, 41, 44, 163, 164, 167 

cursive hands, 28, $6 

Cyprian, 9, 73, 74; manuscripts of, 9, 102 

Cyprus, 272 

Cyril the Elder of Berytus, 271 


Dacia, 263 

Damascus, 270 

Damasus of Rome, 274 

date: of Codex Bezae, 30, 35, 281; of 
exemplars, 118-19, 280~1 

Demosthenes, 74 

Des Adrets, F. de B., 283 

Diatessaron, 189, 279, 280 

Diocletian, 268 

Dionysius of Alexandria, 117-18 

Druthmar, 48, 118 


Egypt, 55, 68, 186, 263-4, 267, 268, 270 

Ephesus, Council of, 274 

Epiphanius, 265 

Euphemius, 48 

Eusebian Canons, 9 

Eusebius of Caesarea, 269, 272, 275 

Eusebius of Nicomedia, 273-4 

Eustathius of Berytus, 273, 274-5, 276, 277, 
282 

Euthaliana, 139, 147 

exemplars of Codex Bezae, 91-3, 95-6, 101, 


104-6, 109-10, 112-19, 128, 129, 190, 197, 
248, 278, 281 

Expositio Totius Mundi, 276 

extra-canonical Gospels, 280 


Florus of Lyons, 46-8, 166, 172-3, 283 

fluidity of text in Codex Bezae, 257, 279-80, 
284-6 

format of manuscripts, 10; of bilingual 
manuscripts, $5, 63, 65, 68; of Codex Bezae, 
10, 45-6, 118-19, 257 

France, 48, $5, 261-2, 263, 283 

Fulda, $5 


Gaius, 270 

gatherings, 8, 57; of Codex Bezae, 8, 23, 46 

Gaul, see France 

Geneva, 283 

glossaries, see under bilingual manuscripts 

Gospels, order of, 116-18 

Gothic Version, 117, 118 

Greek scripts, in relation to Latin, 7-30 passim, 
35 

Gregory of Berytus, 273, 274 

Gregory Thaumaturgus, 269, 270, 271, 275 

Gronovius, I.F., 53 


half-uncial, 28, 30, 56, 166 

hand(s) of Codex Bezae, see below and further 
corrector(s); secunda manus, see also script 

Hand I, 43, 49, 318, Plate 17 

Hand J, 36, 40-1, 44, 49, 276, 318, Plate 18 

Hand L, 35, 36, 41-3, 44, 49, 162-3, 276, 282, 
318, Plates 18 and 19 

Hand M, 43, 44, 49, 318, Plate 20 

Hand M', 43, 49, 318, Plate 21 

Hand M?, 36, 43, 44, 49 

Hand M%, 43, 318, Plate 22 

Hand M+‘, 43, 44, 49, 318, Plate 23 

Hand N, 43, 49 

Hand O, 43, 44, 49, 318, Plate 24 

Hand O%, 43, 49 

Harklean Syriac, see Thomas of Harkel 

harmonizations: in second century, 279-80, in 
Codex Bezae, 189, 192, 193, 202, 203, 206, 
207, 215, 227, 228, 247-8, 251, 253, 256, 
257, 258, 279 

Heliopolis, 270 

hermenaiai, 43 

Hermeneumata, see bilingual manuscripts 

Hermonymos, G., 65 

Hexapla, 69, 147, 285 

Hilary, 48; manuscript of, 262 

Hippolytus of Rome, 273 

history of research of Codex Bezae, 1, 184-93 

hypotaxis, 251, 253 
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initial letters of Codex Bezae, 10, 31-4 

ink, 13, 46, $7, 65, 68; of Codex Bezae, 11, 13, 
23, 46 

interlinear manuscripts, 64, 65, 66, 67, 73 

interrogation marks, 46, 47 

Italy, 46, $5, 63, 262-3, 266, 267, 268, 270 

Itinerarium Burgidalense, 271 


Jerome, 75, 173, 265, 267, 270, 271, 272; 
manuscripts of, 9, 26, 46 

Jerusalem, 261, 263, 265-6 

Jerusalem colophon, 262, 266 

John Lydus, 268 

John the Deacon, 117 

Julian the Apostate, 275 

Justinian, 9, 269 


Labbaeus, C., $3 

language and style of Codex Bezae, 188-9, 
192, 197, 207, 229, 250-6, 262; construction 
with participle + Ka1, 143, 228, 247, 253-6 

Latin scripts, in relation to Greek, 7-30 
passim, 35 

Latin spoken in the East, 267-9 

Latin version of Codex Bezae, character of, 
192-3, 248-9, 257 

Latinization: of bilingual manuscripts, 184; of 
Codex Bezae, 184-6, 187-8, 193, 250-3, 256 

lay-out of manuscripts, 10, $0, $1, $57, 59, 
62, 65, 66-8, 69, 118-19, 257 

lectionary notes in Codex Bezae, 277, 281, 
282; see also Hand... 

legal texts, Roman, 28, 29, 48, 52, 59, 69, 173, 
266, 269, 281, 283 

Leo the Isaurian, 263 

Libanius, 267, 268, 269, 270, 271 

Lucifer of Cagliari, 230 

Luxeuil, 46 

Lyons, 35, 42, 45, 46-8, 63, 166, 172, 173, 174, 
177, 262, 263, 282-3 


Macedonius of Berytus, 273, 274 

maiuscule, 39, 43; sloping pointed, 39, 41; see 
also biblical maiuscule 

Marcionism, 279 

Melania the Younger, 266 

Melzios, B., 65 

Menander, 56 

Milan, 63 

minuscule: Greek, 43; Latin, 46, 56, 64; 
Visigothic, 166 

Missale Gothicum, 46 

mistranslation in Codex Bezae, 197, 202, 206, 
208, 215, 216, 227 

Montanism, 188 

Morfinon, 262 

Muslim invasions, 262, 270, 282 


Nicodemus, Gospel of, 9 

Nitrian Desert, 42 

nomina sacra, 29, 30, 47, 97, 106, 264, 281; in 
Codex Bezae: Greek, 97-100, 114-16, 118; 
Latin, 100-4, 114-16, 118; as evidence of 
Vorlagen, 104-6 

Nonnos, 270 

numerals in Codex Bezae, 111, 115 


obelus, use of, 37, 41, 45, 164 

Old Testament quotations, 65, 68; in Codex 
Bezae, 10, 31-4 

omission signs, 29, 37, 126, 162; in Codex 
Bezae, 29 

oral tradition, 279-80, 284-5 

order of books, 116-18, 264; in Codex Bezae, 
109-10, 112, 113, 257, 264 

Origen, 69, 74, 275, 285; manuscript of, 166; 
see also Hexapla 

orthography of Codex Bezae, 30, 107-11, 114, 
118, 179, 184, 262, 281 


Palestine, 265, 271 

Pamphilus, 147, 272, 275 

paper, 63 

Papias, 280 

papyrus, $1, $$ 

parataxis, 216, 251, 253 

parchment, $1, $5, 63; of Codex Bezae, 22-3 

Paris, 63 

Patricius of Berytus, 271 

Paula, 271 

pen of Codex Bezae, 24, 27; see also angle of 
writing 

Peregrinatio Aetheriae, 183, 254, 261, 262, 265-6 

Philostorgius, 269 

Pinian, 266 

place of writing of Codex Bezae, 30, 186, 188, 
261-78, 280-1 

Plato, 253 

point as deletion symbol, 37, 41, 45, 164; see 
also punctuation 

Poitiers, 48 

Polycarp, 117 

Pseudo-Clementine Homilies, 270 

Pseudocyril, manuscripts of, $3, 55-7 

Pseudo-Dositheus, manuscript of, $2, 55-7 

Pseudophiloxenus, manuscripts of, $3, $5—7 

Pseudo-Theophilus of Antioch, 110 

punctuation, $7, 65; of Codex Bezae, 31-4, 
78-81, 94, 113 


Q, 192 

Quintilian, 75 

quire signatures, 9, $0, $6, 64; in Codex Bezae, 
9, 46 
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Ravenna, 173 

Reichenau, 63, 66 

Rhegina, 63 
Romanos (abbot and copyist), 65 

Romanos Melodus, 189 

Rome, 265, 269, 270 

Rufinus, 266 

rulings, 9-10, $6, 65; in Codex Bezae, 9-10, 
22, 46, 317, 319, Plates 2a and 25a 

running titles: in Greek manuscripts, 13, 16-20, 
21; in Latin, 16, 20, 22; in bilinguals, 50, 57, 
62, 69; in Codex Bezae, 13-16, 22, 46 

rustic capitals, 20, 46, 56, 64, 68 


Saint-Amand-en-Pevéle, 46, 172 

Saint-Denis, 46 

Saint-Gall, 53, 55, 63, 66 

Saint-Maximin de Tréves, $1 

Salerno, 262 

Salmasius, C., $3 

Sardinia, 63, 262 

Sareptah, 271 

school texts, 51, 58, 268, 281; see also bilingual 
manuscripts 

scribe of Codex Bezae, 1, 4, 29, 96, I91, 281 

script of Codex Bezae, 7; Greek, 28~9; Latin, 
28, 269; for scripts see also cursive, maiuscule, 
etc. 

secunida manus of Codex Bezae, 44-5, 163—s, 
167 

Seleucia, 271 

Semitisms in Codex Bezae, 188-9, 193, 253, 
256 

Seneca, manuscript of, 28 

sense-lines, 46, 58, 65, 68, 69, 73-5, 263-4, 281; 
in Codex Bezae, 75-96, 113-14, 257 

Septuagint, 138, 191, 253-4; see also Hexapla 

Sicily, 262, 263 

Sidon, 270, 271, 276, 282 

Socrates Scholasticus, 269 

Sortes, in Codex Bezae, 43-4; Sortes 
Sangallenses, 43; see also Hand M? 

Sozomen, 269, 272 

Spartanus, G.H., $4 

Suidas, 74 

superscriptions, 11-13, in Codex Bezae, 10-12, 
Plates 2 and 3 
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supplementary leaves of Codex Bezae, 8, 45-8, 
49, 93-4, 166-74, 177, 319, Plates 25a and 
25b 

Syria, 42, 267, 270, 271, 276, 282 


text of Codex Bezae: in Acts, 245-9, 279, 281, 
286; corruption in, 192-3, 215~16; influence 
of context On, 202, 203, 206, 215, 227, 252 

Theodoret, 269, 273, 274, 275 

Theodosius, 274 

theological tendencies of Codex Bezae, 188, 
189-92, 193, 258, 286 

Thomas, Gospel of, 9, 192, 280 

Thomas of Harkel, 189, 230, 264 

Thucydides, 253 

Timothy of Berytus, 273, 274 

Titus of Bosra, 272 

transposition in Codex Bezae, 202, 203, 206, 
207, 215, 227, 230, 245-6, 247 

Trent, Council of, 283 

Tréves, $5 

trilingual manuscripts of the New Testament, 
61, 189, 265 

Tripolis, 270 

Tryphillius of Ledrae, 272, 275 

Tyre, 270, 274 


Ulfilas, 117 
uncial, 28, 46, 56, 64, 166; b uncial, 64, 68; 
b—d uncial, 64, 68; b-r uncial, 9, 56, 269 


Velleius, 243 

Victor of Capua, 117, 129 

Vienne, 173, 174, 262 

Virgil, manuscripts of, 52, 55—7, 58, 69, 95, 
268 

vocabulary of Codex Bezae, 192-3, 195-7, 
228-9 


Wisdom of Solomon, manuscript of, 52 
Worcester, 46 


Xenophon, 253 


Zacharius Scholasticus, 274 
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Of modern writers 


Adler, A., 74 

Aland, B., 1, 10, 60, 67, 112, 146, 160, 175, 
185, 188, 189, 190, 284 

Aland, K., 1, 10, 17, $9, 60, 67, 112, 116, 146, 
160, 175, 185, 188, 189, 190, 199, 284 

Amphoux, C.-B., 192 

Arndt, W.F., 136 

Aubert, H., 283 


Baarda, T., 43 

Bammel, E., 1, 189 

Bandrillart, A., 166 

Bardy, G., 267, 273 

Barrett, C.K., 189, 204 

Bartsch, H.-W., 189, 279, 286 

Bataille, A., $1 

Bengel, J. A., 261 

Bentley, R., 1, 66, 283 

Benzinger, I., 269 

Berger, S., 166 

Best, E., 63, 189 

Beza, T., 263, 283 

Bidez, J., 269 

Birdsall, J. N., 23, 24, 29, 189, 261, 265-6 

Bischoff, B., 7, 8, 10, 13, 22, 23, 28, 67, 172, 
269, 275 

Black, M., 188, 250, 253, 255 

Blass, F., 107, 109-10, 184, 199, 251, 253 

Boismard, M.E., 125, 137, 145, 1$1, 1§2, 184, 
188, 243 

Bornemann, R.F. A., 187 

Bremer, F. P., 269, 270 

Brightman, F.E., 41, 261, 262-3 

Brown, T.J., 29 

Browne, G.M., 59 

Bruyne, D. de, 73, 75 

Burk, P.D., 261 

Burkitt, F.C., 23, 24, 25, 26, 36, 43, 125, 128, 
129 

Burney, C.F., 250, 253-4 


Cabaniss, A., 166 

Camerarius, J., 283 

Cappuyns, A., 166 

Casey, R.P., 298 

Cavallo, G., 23, 25, 28, 29, 30, 35, 38, 39, 42, 
68 

Chapman, J., 7, 8-9, 45, 113 

Charles, R.H., 250, 254 

Charlier, C., 45, 46, 48, 166, 172, 173 

Chase, F.H., 189, 261, 264, 265 

Child, H., 23 

Clark, A.C., 35, 73, 75, 81, 89, 97, I01, 
113-14, 184, 222, 228, 243, 261, 263-4, 265 
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